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ADVERTISEM EN T. 


ol our. intercourſe with the world, grinned know- 
edge is a great recommendation. It gives man- 
kind a fayourable opinion of the underſtanding of 
thoſe who poſſeſs it, and is the ſource of much ſa- 
tisfaction. To lay the foundation of ſuch know- 
ledge, in early youth, is therefore, highly neceſ- 
ſary, as well as to take every future opportunity 7 
of raiſing the ſuperſtructure. 5 

To promote the culture of the mind is the de- 
ſign of the following performance; and the . 
flatte s himſelf, that the peruſal of it will give \ 
young people a true reliſh for uſeful and polite 
literature. Perhaps, no book of the ſame ſize, 
contains a greater variety of e information 
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8 1 a0 * oxflih., 57; xr aqguas 

i i 5 E 7 8 ts tons OM planets; and 
other heavenly. bodies, is called A/tronemy> 
F The moſt conſpicuous. of the celeſtial bodies j9:that 
glorious: juminary the Sun, the fountain of light _ 
and heat to the ſeyeral-planets;: or habitable worlds; _ 
Which revolve round it (Theſe planets, togethet 
with the ſun, compoſe what aſtronomers Habe calie@ 

the Solar Sytem. They are ſiæ in number; and 

their names are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn. With reſpe& to their near- 
neſs to the eentre, or 1 of the fü, * "Uſey 
are e the order. in whi they art es hers | 


"Vat, IVE N — ens $4 C18 pr 


men- 


TH . 


# * 
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| next, the Fark Te. Mars next, Jupiter went, 
| and Saturn is at the greateſt diſtance of all. 
5 Dr. Herſchet, the famous German laſtronomer, 
I. en d diſcovered another planet, b which he gave 
| _ _ the name of the Georgium Bidus % + 


N*„V CHAP. WES 

; ' DISTANCES OF THE PLANETS FROM THE SUN. 

1 1 HE diſtances Ut the e from the fun may 

; eaſily be conceived in the following manner. | 
Suppabrig the diſtance of the earth from the ſun to 
| de divided inte teivequal parts, then that of Mer- 


5 cury will be four 'of -theſe ; that of Venus 

fever; that of Mars fifteen; that ef Jopiter" fiſty- 

two; and that of Saturn ninety-five. Hence it 1 
appears, that the arch is placed between Mars and I - 
Venus, having Mars; Jupiter, and Saturn above 
der, and Venus and Mercury below? her; and for 

this reaſon it is; that 'the-thir6e fit urs called fu. 


„ 1 dg e rvans> nferior pl: d 269: 
6 0 H wo 


| This plaver may be fee thevagh e weer W * 
Gaobet, at two o "looks 1 in the morning, i in conjunction with that 
Eck fa ft ad wass cali Repu ar th Li + Heart, 
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Fu 
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Ar 


f preſs the diſtances of the planets from 
dhe ſun, in Englih miles, the diſtance of Mercur 


+ 
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But io r 


2 
CG 
* a 


; 5 fro Mm. it is much about 27  milli lens of miles; 15 0 
{ Venus 69. millions of miles; of the Earth 95 millions 
of miles 3 of Mars 145 millions of miles; of Jupi- 


ter. 49 5 7 millions of miles; and of Saturn x millions 
of. miles. 
By cheſ⸗ de aan; 1 Enn are to be under- 


Br ſtood their mean diſtances; in order to comprehend 


which, it muſt be obſerved, that the orbit, or path, 


Which a planet deſcribes about the ſun, is not a 


perfect circle, but a figure called an elliphs ; which, 

. Though, ſomewhat reſembling a circle, is longer 
than it is broad. Hence the, fame planet is not 
always at the ſame diſtance from the ſun, and the 


mean diſtance of it is that which is exactly between 
its greateſt and leaſt . 
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. N is 5 
prexnrnen BETWEEN A PLANET AND A 
ne EN} FIXED rind en! . 


un 3 eke at firſt "fight like Ben N 
e upon a more accurate view, the 
aye be diſtinguiſhed from n. I, By their 
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15 never twinkling as theſe laſt Kh i 2. 1 y their be BY 
$5 n th 


ing ſeen earlie in the eveni ing, and teſt f 


With regard to! the fixed ſtars „and to one another, 
obs Mercury can never be ſeen by the naked e 95 
on account of his nearneſs to the ſun, in the pl 


dor of whoſe beams he is totally abſorbed. The 


only way of obſerving him is in his paſſage « over 
the ſun, when he appears like a black Tpot | on its 


"ſurface? Venus | is ſometimes our evening, and ſome- 


times our morning Atar. Mars and Saturn may be 


eaſily known by their deep red colour. And Jupi- a 
ter is Giſtinguiſhable from the fixed ſtars by the large- 


ſe of his ſize, and the Zrigbineſi of his colour, 
Which is ſo great, that it will ſometimes illuminate 
a a thin cloud in [the ſame manner as s the moon. mr”, 
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; 11 ACRE 1 MY Fa, AO 
ON THE MOTION HON THE PLANETS. 
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| L 1 ihe « ch in Get fed periods of 


time, perform their motion round the ſun 
from weſt to eaſt, in pes e 5 Mer- 
eury e e NY rer 


tt ZF * —_ 
Mont fel + > 49: * F 1 18 Vewis 
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"morning. f I. "By their changing their poſition : 
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5 WW. 7 2 2 
Venus in about from menths and; a half; 1 * Earth. 
in year ; Mars in about two years; Jupiter in 


| | twelve ; : and Saturn i in about thirty years. : 
| If we can form a notion of the manner. in Which 
any one of the planets, ſuppoſe our earth, moves. 
| | round the fan, we can eaſily conceive the manner 
in which all the reſt do it. „„ e ; 
The earth, upon which we live, was long ls 
ſidered as one large, extenſive Plane. The heavens; : 
above it, in, "which the ſun, moon, and ſtars, ap- 
peared | to move daily from caſt to weſt, were con- 
ceived to be at no great di lance from it, and to be | 
only deſigned for the uſe or ornament of, our earth. * 
Mankind, however, are now convinced that they | 
live on a globe; and the ſpherical figure 'of me 
earth may be proved by. a variety of arguments: 15 
1. When we are on board a ſhip at ſea, we may 
be out of fight of land; 1 when the land is near 
enough be viſible, if it Were not hid from our 
eye by the convexity of the water. In this caſe,” 
the tops of hills, cliffs, ſteeples, towers, Ke. firſt 
appear to our view, next the buildings, and laſt of 
all the ſhore; which can proceed from nothing e elſe | \ 
but the roundneſs of the earth, whereby the lower N 


objects are longer hid from. the fight, than thoſe. of 


© 14 L E wy 4s 
which are higher. 50 
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. When e ſtand upon the ſhore, the! higheſt 
1 of a ſhip is viſible at the greateſt diltance. 
If a ſhip be going from us out to ſea, we ſhall 
continue to ſee the maſt, after the hull. or body of 
the ſhip diſappears, and the top of the malt. will be be 
| feen longeſt. But if the furface of the fea. were 3 
quite flat, every part of an object would be equally . 
viſible; and not the 1 but the largeſt part 
of an object, would be he. viſible at the greateſt 
0 diſtance, ſo that we ſhould be able to fee the hull. 
of a thip farther off than the maſt. But this i is 
contrary, to e ; Hl; the earth 
round. | | 
3- Several navi gators have Galea: quite. ALY * 
III not in an exact circle, the winding of the 
e ſhores preventing them f ' failing in a direct 
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| | 3 courſe ; ; but by failing continually to the weſtward, . 
uy | they have reached the place from whence they at 
3 firſt departed. This was performed by Magellan, | 


Cavendiſh, Si Francis Drake, Lord Anſon, Bou- 
gainville, Con modore Byron, the Captains Hur 4 
texet, Wallis Cook, and others. 5 
4+ Ecbp 5 of che maon, which. are c PIN ed i 
; by e Ns of the earth falling on that plane — 
0 -monſtrate that the earth is of a globular figure; 8% 
for this ſhadow is always circular, whatever ſitu- £ 
ation the earth may be in at that time. Now 3 
body 
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"Nox 4 are the tte 3 on * camb's, 
furface, ariſing from hills and vallies, any materia 
objections to its being conſidered as a round: body ; 3 
becauſe the higheſt mountains dear leſs proportion. 
to the bulk of the earth, than, the little riſings on 


. the coat of an Orange bear to that fruit; YEA Sraia 


of ſand to an arti cial globe, of nine inches dia- 
meter And accordingly, we. find that the un - 


eg and vallies on the ſurface of the earth, aue, 


ng icregularities in the ſhadow, during à lunar, 
eclipſe ; the circumference thereof being even and, 


- regular, and appearing as if caſt by a body truly 


globular. 3 3 
Tue roundneſs of the — being tharopghly: 


eſtabliſhed, a Way is naturally. opened for the diſ- 


covery of its motion, For while it was conſidered 
as a plane, mankind had an obſcure; notion of its 
being ſupported, like a ſcaffolding, on pillars, though 
they could not tell, what, ſupported theſe, But the 
an Is, gd utter adapted yp, 8. 1 95 

e W N 15 „„ if the - 


5 earth does not move round the fun, not only the ſuns, 


but all tbe fears. apd-planets, muſt mvs round the 


oarth. Philoſophers, by reckonivgs ſounded on the. 
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eſt bbſervations; have been able to ales pretty 
nearly at the diſtances of the heavenly bodies from 
the earth, and from each other, juſt as every dody, 
who*knows the firſt elements of mathematics, can 
meaſure the Height of a ſteeple,” or any object placed I 
on it. It appears, therefore, that if we conceive 
the heavetily bodies to move round the earth, we 
muſt ſuppoſe them endowed with a motion, or ve- | 
locity, ſo immenſe as to exceed all conception. All 
the appearances in nature, however, may de as well 
explained by imagining the earth to move round 
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| the ſan in the ſpace of 'a year, and to turn on its 
1 own axis once in e armed hours. e 
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2H E rejekirion' &f the earth round ite axis, 
L exery twenty-four hours, or its diurnal mo- 
tion, alternately cauſes day and night, as either 
ſſde is turned toward, or from the ſun; and its 
riodical revolution round that luminary, in three 
hundred and ſixty- five days ſix hours, or its annual” 
3 nhbtion, * — alen of the peur. 5 
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i 0 form a conception of theſe' thro" möüibhs of” 
the earth, we may imagine à ball moving upon a 


| billiard-table, or bowling-green. The ball pro- 
ceeds forward upon the green or table, not by 


ſliding along like a plane upon wood; or a" flate”” 
upon ice, but by turning round its own axis, which © 
is an imaginary line drawn through the centre or 5 
middle of the ball, and ending on its. ſurface”; in 
two points, called its poles. F 

- Conceiving the matter then in this way, And 7 
that the earth, in the ſpace of twenty- four Hburs, 
moves from weſt to eaſt; the inhabitants onite 
ſurface of it; like men on the deck of a ſhip; who” 
are inſenſible of. their own motion, and think that 


the banks move from them in a contrary direction, 


will conceive that the ſun and ſtars move from eaſt 
to weſt; in the ſame time of twenty-four hors, in 
which they, * with the earthy move from welt 
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This daily or 2 motion of the earth being 


once clearly. conceived, we may ealily form a no- 


tion of its annual or yearly mnolioh round the ſun.. 
For as that luminary ſeems to have. a daily motion 
round our earth, which is really occaſioned by. the 
daily motion of the earth round its axis, ſo; in the 
courſe of a year, he ſeems to have an annual *mo- 
tion. in the heavens, and to riſe and ſet in differents | 


B 5, ” - Points. 


. ** 
vues bf: them, which is really. occaſioned by the 
daily motion of the earth on its orbit or path n 
the fon, which ir cop pletes in che er of a xear. 
15 eee a £025 rucning round in a cut hard. 

1 The wheels go rqund their aum axis, at the fame 
ſitme that they move round the yore. „ 
the rate of fifty- eight thouſand miles èyery how. 
which is one hundred and twenty times. ſwifter 
than a cannon-ball.; and by its rapid motion on. its 
axis, the inhabitants of London are carried. 7" 
hundred and eighty miles every hone. Thoſe at 
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Tit the Equator move much faſter ; thoſe towards the 
, | | Poles much ſlower ; and ae at the wry Poles. 
| Wi hardly move at all. 


10 What has been ſaid, with a ao. 
| of: the earth, the ſinalleſt apa ws e * e 
** 0 We. other planets. 
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AN OBJECTION ANSWERED. 
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the diurnal rotation of the earth on its own. 
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will nat a ball. fire perpendicularly. 4 in the 
air, fall conſiderably weſtward of the place fon 
which it was ſhot 2 By no means. For, as both. 
the gun and ball partake of the earth's motion, the 


ball will be carried forward with the air, es quick 


as the earth and air turn, and will thereſare fall en 
the very ſpot from which it was fired. Thus, gif 


one let fall a ſtane from.the top. of a main-maſt, it 
will fall on the deck, as near the foot of the maſt, 


when the ſhip ſails, as when ſhe is at reſt. 
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or THE SECONDARY PLANETS, on M00X8. \ 


ary planets ately: men- 


Bxsiors the ſi þ im * 
tioned, which move round the ſun, there are 


other ſen bodies which move round three of theſe, 


in the ſame manner as bey do round the fun. Of 
theſe our Earth has ene, called the modn/; Jupiter 
has four, and Saturn has five. Theſe are Atcalled 
moons from their agreeing with our moon, which 
was firſt attended to. They are alſo called i ſatellites, 
and ſecondary planets, becauſe they ſeem to be at- 
n of the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, about 
I 3 | B 6 : | N which 
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Saturn has, beſides, a thin, broad ring that ſur- 
rounds his body, Without touching it, in the ſame 
männer as A horizon does an artificial globe. It 


is twenty-one thouſand miles in breadth, and is as 
far e Pee Nerv yak 14s. bag ne oft «4c 
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on THE SIZE OF THE PLANETS. 
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-T HE Earth. is twenty- ſeven times as big as: 
Mercury, very little bigger than Venus, and 
Foe times as big as. Mars. But Jupiter is more than 


a thouſand times as big as the Earth, Saturn 2 


Hundred and eighiy- fix times. as big, excluſive of his 
ring; and the Sun is near nine en 95 


Lunge as hig as the Rb ed 
The. Moon is, at leaſt, | forty-three age hos 


Ile, than the Sun, and fifty times leſs than 
: | the Earth. The reaſon, of, her appearing as 


big as the, Sun is, that the, is much nęarer the 


_ Earth: Her diſtance. from the Earth is only two 


hundred and forty thouſand miles ; 4 whereas that of | 
the Sun i is Len fy -bve millions. 
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AOMETS. are certain ank or opaque bodies; 

like the planets, and move round the ſung © 
but in very eccentrie orbits, being ſometimes ſo far 
from him, that their cold miſt be exceſſive, and 
fometimes fo near him, that their heat muſt be ſo 
intenſe, as would prove altogether intolerable to an 
inhabitant of this earth; and would even Ea | 


or at leaſt vitrify, the earth itſelf. 4 E817 


Sir Iſaac Newton computed the ſem of the co- 


met that appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt 
_ the ſun, to be two thouſand times hotter than red- 


hot iren, and that, being thus heated, it muſt re- 
tain its heat till it comes round again, although 
its period ſhould: be more than twenty thouſand 
years ; and it is computed to OY "TM five ene 
and ſeventy-five. F Sa VIE! I: 48 0 A 
It is believed that there are at leaſt twenty-one 


comets belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in diffe- 
rent directions. All thoſe which have been ob- 


ſerved, have moved through the etherial regions 
and the orbits of the planets, without ſuffering the 
leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance in their. motions, which 
RISER. 


„ 2 
Fe ſufficiently proves that the planets do not move in 
ſolid orbs. 8 * 

Of all the comets, the „ of thi . are 
known with any degree of certainty, being found 
do return at intervals of 75, 129, and 575 years; 
and of theſe, that which appeared in 1680 is che 
moſt remarkable. This comet, at its greateſt dif- 
tance, is about elereg thouſand mo hundred mill 
lions of miles from the ſun, while its leaſt diſtance 
from the centre of the fun is about four hundred 
and ninety thouſand miles. In that. part of its 
orbit, which is neareſt the ſun, it flies with the 
amazing velocity of eight hundred and ejghty thou, 
ſand miles in an hour; and the ſun, as ſeep from 
it, appears one hundred degrees in breadth, and 
4 conſequently forty denken mes h as he ad 
Pears to us. | 
| Our earth was out of 40 way, hn this comet 
| laſt paſſed. near her orbit; but it requires a more 
if perfect notion of the motion of the comet, to be 
1 . able to judge, if it will always paſs by us, with ſe 
little effect. The comet, in one part. of its orbit, 
approaches very near to the orbit of our earth ; ſo 
that, in ſome revolutions, it may approach near enough 
to have very conſiderable, if not fatal effects upon it. 
One of the comets was expected to rehlun in 
1789, but it has not * 3 
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Com are always attended with” long. 8 
| tua iffuing from that ſide of them 
| Which is turned away from the ſun. 
Comets were formerly ſuppoſed to be 88 . 
or portents, and to foretel ſome great event or re- 
volution, ſuch. as the fall of empires, qr the death 
of ſome eminent and diſtinguiſhed perſonage; but 
| they are now known to have no more connection 
with the civil or political affairs anne 
. eee eee e 
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2 MOTO TT e 
or THE FIXED STARS,” 


PHE gs for comprehend all the other hea- 

venly bodies, except the ſun, planets, and 
comets. They are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye 
from the planets, by being lefs bright and luminous, 
and by continually exhibiting that appearance, 
which we call the twinkling of the ſtars, Fhis 
ariſes from their being ſo extremely finall, that the 
interpoſition of the. leaſt body, of which there are 
many conſtantly floating in the air, deprives us of 
the Wee of them. Wen the interpoſed body 
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ſucceſſion being perpetual, occaſions the twinkling- 
But a more remarkable property of the fixed ſtars, 
and that from which they have obtained their name, 


| 3 1s:their never changing their: ſituation; with regard ö 


to each other, as the planets, from what we have 


already ſaid, n bie yd ben ene 
theses MF. 


The ſtars which are ar to 


. vÞ A i 


us ſeem ungez. 


| and are therefore ealled of the «firſt magnitude. | 
Thoſe of the ſecond magnitude Appin; le 25 and ſo 
proceeding on to the, firth | . 


all the fixed ſtars a are viſible widens a teleſ.-- 


| cope. - e . HY 
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8 to 3 bag, FS A a clear os 
niht, without moonſhine,. they. ſeem to be 


innumerable, which is owing to their ſtrong; Ns 


ling, and our looking at them in a conſuſed man- 
ner, yet when the whole firmament is divided, as it 
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"Has been done by the: ancients, into ſigns' and con- 


"ph ſtellations,, 


; %% = 
ſtellations, the number that can be ſeen at a 1 


| by the naked eye, is not above a thouſand. 

F Since the introduction of teleſcopes; muse, the 
number of the fixed ſtars has been juſtly conſidered 

E immenſe”; becauſe the greater perfection we ar- 

i 


rive at in our glaſſes, the more ſtars always appear 
to 8 Mr. Flamſteed, late royal aſtronomer ax 
8 Greenwich, has given us a catalogue of about three 

| thouſand ſtars, which is the moſt complete that 

mas hitherto appeared. Halley obſerved three hun- 
W dared and fifty more in the ſouthern hemiſphere, - 
Lo Yb 55 e e, RY LARS» ROB an 1 ES 


eee N r. XII. 
bp The DOG-STAR. | 1 


Is ©: E immenſe n of the fred PET from 
our earth, and from öne another; is of all 
conſiderations the moſt proper for raiſing our ideas 

of the works of God. The ſtar neareſt to us, and 

conſequently the largeſt in appearance, is the deg- 
Har, or Sirius. Modern diſcoveries make it pro- 
bable, that each of theſe fixed ſtars is a ſun, having 

worlds revolving round it, as our ſun has the earth 

and other planets revolving round him. So that, | 
perhaisy * as many ſyſtems of worlds, + 8 
| Fat there 
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- as the quickeſt body we are acquainted with. And 


| hundred Fn W ; 


F (165). „ 


there are fixed ſtats in the 1 -of heaven- 
| Now the dog-ſtar appears twenty-ſeuen: thouſand high 


eee Gong ans e the ion of ihe Hans | 1 


maſt be. greater as they ſeem leſs, mathematicians. 
- hays «lager iſtance of Sirius from us to. be g 
tred dec le of 


. 1 bd though - | 


fo. guick- as 0 be commonly thought inflantaneoue, , 


takes up moe tims in trovelling from the fiars 9 F 


ut, han we do in making a Weſt Indie voyage. \ 
A found would not arrive to us from thence in fifty 3 
thouſand years; which, next to light, is conſidered ? 


a cannon-ball, flying at the rate of four hundred and 
eighty miles an hour, would not reach us in Jr L 
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IHE a noodle. wün d nach . . 
the fixed ftars, were the ſhepherds in the beaw- 


ann Phang of Fgypy and Pal 


on; who, . partly 


frem 


from amuſement, And 


lively fancy, they divided the ſtars into different 


companies. or conſtellations, each of which they ſup- | 
poſed to repreſent the image of ſome ue, or 


other terreftrial object. 


II be peaſants in ous bon comity Bb) the "FI n 
thing; for. they. diſtinguiſh that great northern con- 

ſtellation, ' which philoſophers call the Us/u- Major, 

by the name of the Plough, the figure of which it 


may 99 $8046 {7% e e c ber 
che faney. 

But the dene in 3 hone n 
he names, which were given them by the ancients. 
They are reckoned twenty-one northern, and twelve 
 fouthern; but the moderns have increaſed the num- 
ber of the ne 40 ee e apd of Aba 
to thirty. | N 


venrnzan CONSTE LLATIONS... 
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The] Little Bear, the Great Bear, the Drag, the 
Greyhounds, Bootet , and Mans Adenelaus . Gem 


Phaæus t, Berenice s Hair, Charks's Heart, the: North 


ern Crown, Hercules 5. a nme, 555 anke 5 


| * The keep of the bear, 
+ A King ef Ethiopia. 
t With bis club watching the anten. | 35 
15 l 


and p partly with 2. view to direct 
them in travelling during the night, obſerved the 
ſituation of theſe celeſtial bodies. Endowed with. w* 


| 
| 
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Þ | 4. yo 9 : 75 
; * Stan, "the Fab, hi Gu; * Lizar 4 Caf Caffeopeia, 
and Perſeus” 26 Andromeda, ' the © "Great. Triangle, the. 
| | Little Triangle, Auriga, Pegaſus®, *, the Dolphin, and 
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14 the Arrow: The E. agle, , Serpentarius, US, "the Serpent, S 
3 a 
; bieſki's s Shield, Camelepardus, and the C. Antinaus, 
Et] the Lynx, the Little Lim, and Mauſea. me LAY 8 
: ; „%o EDS - 
| . - SOUTHERN. CONSTELLATIONS, as 26 
| The Whale, the River Eridanus, the Hare, O 
the Great Dog, and tbe Little Dog: The Ship Argo, 
! Hydra, Ihe Centaur, the Cup, the. Crow,” the Walk - 
' and the Altar: i the Southern Crown," the Seuthe? "Fiſh," 


the Phenix, the Crane, and the Peacock: Nabe. 1 
* Dove, the Indian, the Bird of Paradi viſe, Charles s Oah, 

the Southern Triangle, and the Ny or Bee's the Suund- 
be, the Camelaon, the Flying Fiſt: the eee 
5 the FF ater Serpent, and the Sword Fo. e 


1 


} *Some of the principal ſtars have abet Ba 

given them, as Aldebaram, in the Bull's Bye; Regu- 

; lus, or the Lion's Heart; Ardturus, in Bootes; — 

| rius, in the Great Dog; ; Spica, or the Ear W Gry, 

in Virgo; Pliades, or the Seven Stars. ee U 
' Beſides the ſtars viſible+to! the naked eye, were 

is a very remarkable ſpace in the heavens,” called 

the one or 108 1 This i is a s circle 
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* Or the Flying, Horſe. „ | #7 1 
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of a whitiſh hue, like milk, going. quite round the 
hole fte heavens, and conliſting of an infinite num= 
ber of ſmall ſtars, viſible through a teleſcope, x 


though not diſcernible by the e eye. 
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vr THE Es aa IN 128 . 
BY! DES the above-mentioned, 1 are trelye 
ſigns, or conſtellations in the Zodiac, as zt is 
called from a Greek word ſignifying an animal, 
becauſe each of theſe twelve repreſents ſome ani- 
mal. The line in the middle of the Zodiac is called 
the Ecliptic. 3 becauſe eclipſes happen! in, or near that 
line. It i is called Via Solis, the * fun 8 annual Path, 
or Way, "through "the heavens, : Zut in altrongnyy it 
is that circle, or path, which, the earth. would de- | 


ſeribe to an eye, placed in the centre of the ſyſtem, | 
viz. che Tun, 111 is divided inte twelve equal parts, 
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12 8 e however, it ought, to. begalled che. cart 
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Thaw, On. Cancer. Leo. Virgo. 
e Ws WIS tins » N mi” i | 


BS. 


© SOUTHERN, _. 
Libre. enge Sagittarius. cue. nern. Piſcet. 


The Arenen If theſe names is as en 
Aries ſignifies the Ram; 1 Taurus the Butt; : Gen ini 
the Twins ; Cancer the Crub; Leo the Lin; Virgo | 
the Vi irgin ; Libra the Balance; Scorpi o the Scor- 


im ; Sagittarius the Archer ; en the Goat; 
Aquarius che ene and Piſces the Fi Fife: 3 


to the twelve 808 0 of the die. $ Me is row | 


| reaſon, however, to po that they were placed 


as hieroglyphics of the ſeaſons of the year, alluding 


to the annual courſe of the ſun. 


Thus, Aries, Taurus, und 1 repreſent 


Mach, April, and May, the ſpring. quarter of the 
year, when Jambs, calves, and goats ( che latter gene- 


rally bringing forth win Hes) are 3 
6 i Cancer, 


M3 


Nen the *xihmniny . Arrest of the ſun': s decli- 
nation, to and from the ſummer ſolſtice, in June. 

Leo, the Lian, intimates the raging heat of the 
ſun in July, which the ancients _—__ to the 
furious nature of that fierce animal. N 

Virgo, the Virgin, with a ſpike or ear of corn in 
Her hand, properly repreſents; Auguſt, when the 
harveſt of the earth is ripe. _- 

Libra, the Balance, is diſplayed in i 
to intimate that the days, at the autumnal een 
are equal in all parts of the globe. 

Scorpio, the Scorpion, a noxious animal, is placed 
as the hieroglyphic of October; becauſe, at that 
5 diſeaſes of various kinds too often rage. 

Sagittarius, the Archer, marks November as 60 
proper time for hunting. 55 
Capricornus, the Goat, by it its cmbing u ck 
78 placed as an emblem of December, When t | 
at the winter ſolſtice, begins to-aſcend pl to- 
wards the equinoctial. 

Aquarius, the Water-bearer, with his urn, re 
| Tents January, when rains are frequent. 

| Piſces, the H Mer, are emblems of the king 
besten „which began in the Nite tithe the month | 
of February, # 
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The names of the drelre "ns are contained 3 in 
5 n Weites. che Wh 5 
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— The ram, the Zul, the laub twins,” ' een 
bale Hs next the crab, the lion ſhines,” . „0. 
N he virgin and the ſeales : i 8 455 | 5 

The / orpion, archer, and fe- goat, 745 
e man that holds the water pot, 1 
And % witk glittering tails. . 
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F or THE SUN AND M008,” And "xcLIPSEs, my 


" 
4 2 3.2 T's 


E Sou imagine the Sin to be 2 common. ke, 
continually ſupplied with globules of combuſti- . 
3 ble matter, and therefore have thought i it to b be the” 
1 place of hell. Others ſay that it is an elementary | 
3 | fire, which ſubſiſts vithour "any Kind of nouriſh- 
. ment. F 
ar ; | 7 *Thougl the ſun be nine e hundred thouſand | times 
{| bi igger than the earth, it appears, but ſmall on ac- 
| Count of its diſtance, which is ſo very great, "that a 
: 'canhi6n-ball would be twenty-five years comin | 
00 from thence to the earth, even if it flew 28 ming 
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as it does, when it is fi . viſcharged from the 


mouth of the cannon. 

It was formerly ſuppoſed: that che lun moved 
round the earth, becauſe he ſeemed to do ſo. But 
it is now demonſtrated that he always remains fixed 
in the ſbi peo, and that vets earthy m oy | 
planets move- about him. 

The Moon is a large globe li like our ds botk | 
in matter and form. She is not a luminary like 
the ſun, but a dark opaque body, and receives all 
the light ſhe ſhines with from the ſun, and by re- 
flection conveys it to us in the ſun's abſence. ä 
Phe different degrees of light, with which the 
moon ſhines, are called her phaſes. At *new moon 
ſhe is between the ſun and the earth, and her en- 
F lightened, parts are hid or turned from us; when 
full, we are between her and the ſun, and we ſee 
all her enlightened ſide. She likewiſe appears a 
harned, (half, or gibbous moon, when a little 5 of 5 
her light turns towards us. 


- The bright parts of the moon's body are he 8 


higheſt parts of the land, as hills, mountains, pro- 
montories, iſlands, &c. and-thę darker parts of the 
moon are caverns, deep pits, and places which re- 
flect not the ſun's light ſo ſtrongly as others. 
The earth is at leaſt fifty times bigger than the Y 
* po 3 and the diſtance between them, as was be- 
| 5 C 1 fore 
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| fore eras, is. about tro hundred andforty thous 


ſand miles. | i pf TG f- 111 "3742. 
The moon is the cauſe of e By attract- 


ing the waters of the ſea, ſhe: raiſes, them higher.” 


An Heligſe is a total on partial privation of the 


light of the ſum or moon. An 2 theirſun 
| happens, when the moon comes be 
the earth. In this poſition- ſſie der . | 
ly intercept the rays: of the ſun, which is then ſaid 

to undergo an eclipſe. When this eclipſe is total, 


the darkneſs. 18. 0 Weg that: en Ogre 
at pong. 1 3 hem of 


of the earth between the moon and the ſun. It 
is eaſy to be conceived, that the moon, having no 


light of her own, when the rays of the ſun are in- 


tercepted from her, will appear dark or duſſy. 


An eclipſe of the ſun. never happens but at 
a new n, nor one of the: —_— vue e mo v 


16 full. 


n eclipſe Seen is as 4 by the com 
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"H E Sun, wi all its attendant planets, is but 


a very little part of the grand machine of the 


univerſe. The ſtars which we behold in the firma- 


ment, though owing to their immenſe and incon- 
ceivable diſtance they appear very ſmall, are no leſs 


ſpacious and luminous than the radiant Wee of 


our day. Every far, as was before mentioned, is : 
the centre of a ſyſtem, —tias a retinue of worlds en- 
lightened by its beams, and revolving round! its at- 

tracker influence. | | 


Were it poſſible that v we could be Gettepef t to the 
moſt diſtant of thoſe twinkling lumivaries, that are 


within the reach of our ſight, even when aſſiſted 


by human art, we ſhould there fee. other ties ex- 


panded, "another ſun diſtributing his inexhauſtible 
beams by day, other ars that gild the horrors of 
the alternate night, and other, perhaps nobler, ſyſ- 


tems eftabliſhcd, in unknown profuſion, through 
o_ beundleſs dimenſions of ſpace. 

Job, after a moſt beautiful diſfertation on the 
works of God, as they are diſtributed through uni- 
verſal nature, cloſes the account with this acknow- 


„ ledgment, 
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. « Lo! theſe are parts of his ways; 
or, as the original word more literally ſignifies, 
and may perhaps be more elegantly rendered, 
| „ en are only the outermoſt borders of his 
works; no more than a e e of. God's 
univerſal empire. : 
It is obſerved by a very judieious « merits © 15 „That 
if the ſun himſelf, which enlightens this part of the 
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9 creation, was extinguiſhed, and all the hoſt of 
135 planetary worlds, which move about him , were 
| annihilated, they would not be miſſed, any more 
ö than a grain of ſand upon the ſea-ſhore. Ihe bulk 


r 


of which they conſiſt, and the ſpace which they 
oupy, is ſo exceedingly little, in compariſon of 
the whole, that their loſs would ſcarce leave a blank 
in the immenſity of God's works. The chaſm 
| would be imperceptible to an eye, that could take 
in the whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from one 
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|| end of the creation to the other.” RES | 

„ FA celebrated t philoſopher carries this thought fo. : 
0 far, that he does not think it impoſſible there may 

1 be ſtars, ſo far removed from this earth, that their 
| light has not as yet reached to 8 ſince their . 
em. 

j There is no queſtion but the A 8 certain 

j | : bounds ſet to at . but When we conſider chat it is 

} e eee 5 rl Horten. . 
=: 


(* N 
the work of infinite wiſdom, prompted by infinite 
- goodneſs, With an infinite ſpace to exert itſelf i in, 
how can our imagination ſet any bounds to it! ? 
What an auguſt, what an amazing conception, 
if human imagination can conceive it, does this 
give of the works of the Creator! Thouſands and 
thouſands. of ſuns, multiplied without end, and 
ranged all around us, at immenſe diſtances from 
each other, attended by ten thouſand times ten thou-" 


fand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular 


and harmonious, invariably keeping the paths pre- 


ſeribed them; and theſe worlds, in all probability, 


peopled with myriads of intelligent beings, formed 
for endleſs progreſſion in perfection and felicity. 


If ſo much power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and' magni-/ 
ficence are diſplayed in the material creation, which 


js the leaſt conſiderable part of the univerſe, how 
wiſe, how good muſt HE Wi who man 250 een 
the whole! | a4 
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ON THE ATMOSPHERE, OR SURROUNDING G AIR... 


ſurrounds the earth to a conſiderable height. 


Ie accompanies it in its diurnal motion round its 
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. e een is a thin? ivif ble fluid, which 
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own axis, ain its anne — ſun. 
The vapours float in it. Fhe clouds are ſuſ- 
pended by it. It furnifhes wind and rain. In 


hort, it is that in which we live and breathe. 


According to Dr, Keill, and other aſtronomical; 
writers, it is entirely owing to the afmaeſphere chat 
the heavens appear bright in the day-time. For, 
without the atmoſphere, only that part of the hea- 


vens would ſhine in which the ſun was placed; and 
if we could live without air, and ſhould turn our 


backs towards the ſun, the whole heavens would. 


appear as dark as in the night, and the ſtars would- 
be ſeen as clear as in the nocturnal ſæy. 


In this caſe we ſhould have no ieh "ih 


would be a ſudden tranſition from the brighteſt ſun- 


ſhine to the blackeſt darkneſs, immediately after. 
ſun- ſet; and from the blackeſt darkneſs to the 
brighteſt ſunſhine, at ſun-riſing. This would be 
extremely inconvenient, if not blinding to all mor- 


tals. But, by means of the atmoſphere, we enjoy 


the ſun's light, reflected from the atrial particles, 
for ſome time before he riſes, and after he ſets, 


For when the ſun has deſcended below the horizon, 
and conſequently is out of our ſight, the atmoſ-/ 


phere, being higher than we are, has his light ſtifl 


imparted to it, and reiects it to us. This light, 
or er and gradually decreaſes, till the ſun 


has 


5 A» 
wn eighteen degrees below the mn; and 


then Be! ai ane nh © is a 


5 is dark. © £5 * 1B 1 
From the 1 of the ewil oht, his DoRor b 


calculated the height of the atmoſphere (ſo far as it 


is denſe enough to reflect any light) to be about 
forty- four miles. But it is ſeldom denſe or heavy 
enough, at two miles height, to bear up the clouds. 
The higher it goes, the thinner and lighter it be- 
comes, and a. ſmaller quantity of it occupies a 
larger ſpace. Its real height, however, cannot be 
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eee , INHABITANTS oF THY 
5 135 PLANETS. | | 


Pa: mingle of Nature ſhines forth in a 
her works. Could that all- powerful hand 
which weighed the foundations of the univerſe, 


which ſuſpended from the lamp of heaven millions 
of luminous globes, which gave them the firſt im- 
pulſe, and which created planets like thoſe which 
we inhabit, find obſtacles to prevent it from pooping 
1 orbs, as it has peopled ours? 8 

| FP: | All 


( 32 7 
All the obſervations of the en ber 
ſuade. us that cur moon has an atmoſphere; parts 
more elevated and enl ghtened than others; parts 
lower and obſcurer ; and others, which reflectinmg 
leſs light, and preſenting a ſurface always equally 
ſmooth, are thought to be a large collection of wa- 
ters. Have we not every reaſon then to infer, ac- 
cording to our notions of the wiſdom a 0f God, that 
be has placed there beings of ſome. kind ar other, 
2c inhabit that planet, in order that all theſe phæ- 
nomena may not be, entirely loſt? We can never 
perſuade ourſelves that Nature, or the Supreme 
+8 Architect of the world, ſhould have made any thing 
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Father Kircher tranſported himſelf 1 in idea to al 
the planets, and has given a deſcriptivn of their in- 
|  hHabitants according to his exalted 1 aggine on * 
| turn, he ſays, is peopled with melancholy "old nen, 


ul who have pale viſages and ſtern looks, and who, 
77 * 
j | cloathed in diſmal dreſſes, march, along with a; 

1s — 

I pace, bearing in their hands flaming torches. 
Voeknus he obſerved young people, of the fingſt figure 
and moſt exquiſite. beauty, ſome of hom danced 

9 do the ſound of | harps and cymbals, Whilſt others 

of ſcattercd,, in great beuten. odours and per- 
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Ahe ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm mixed With theſs 
Dee. bal thoſe truths winch are Noted: 


SC 


| Whidever engines | that 1 many ee fog 


were created only. to give a faint glimmering light 


to the inhabitants of this globe, muſt have a very: 
ſuperficial knowledge of aſtronomy, and a mean, 


opinion of the divine Wiſdom. There are many 


ſtars which are not viſible without the aft ſtance of 
a good teleſcope; and therefore, inſtead of giving 


light to this world, they can only be ſeen by a few 
aſtronomers. By an infinitely leſs exertion of 
creating power, the Deity. could have given our 
earth much more light W's a Gngle 1 | 


moon. 


Fontenelle has ſecured himſelf och this object = 
tions of divines, by not placing, men in the ether 


planets, but inhabitants of a different nature. But 


it was far from being neceſſary for him to do ſos. 
The fcripture, indeed, informs us, that all man- 
kind are deſcended from Adam, but this is only meant: 
of thoſe men who inhabit «ur glabe. Other men 
may. inhabit other planets, and may have ſprung 
from ſome. other father. than Adam. Dare we, 
 whoz in compariſon of the univerſe, are mere in- 


ſects, creeping over the ſurface of that little ſpot 
called the a preſcribe. bounds:to all Nature! 
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Wich great reafon, then, do all phifofcphers' now 


admit as many ſolar ſyſtems, more or lefs like ours, 

as there are fixed ſtars. Even thoſe minds, which 
are the leaſt tinctured with philoſophy, begin to 
be familiarized with this idea of millions of worlds; 
Which, in ſome meaſure, may be aſcribed to the 
\ 1: "pop woe of Tonen on i this bw; 75 | 
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W HO that lifts up his eyes to the TOY ind 


beholds the wonders of the firmament, can 
entertain the leaſt doubt of the exiſtence of a Su- 
preme Being? There is no ſpeech nor language, 


here their voice is not heard. Their line is gone 
out through all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world.” To imagine ſuch effes with- 
out a cauſe, or to aſcribe them to a canſe leſs than 


divine, is bidding defiance to the faculty of intelii- | 
gence, and renouncing the character of a rational 
being. The reaſonings of an ancient rbb 
on this. point. are 3 Let us ſuppoſe, 

5 | fs 


(s) 


ſcys heß 4 certain perſons tb have been born, and 


to have lived in fubterraneous habitations, till they 
came td the yeats of maturity and diſcretion, and 
then to be introdueed into this fair world, which we 


inhabit. Let them be 2 to behold the face 


of the earth, 2d With Bille and wales, with 


rivers and woods the wide extended” ocean, the lofty 


ſky,and the clouds carried along by the winds. Let 


them behold the fact, and obſerve his tranſcendent | 
_ brightneſs, and wonderful influence, as he pours 
_ down the Hood of day,” over the whole earth, from 
eaſt to weſt, And when night covered the world 
with darkneſs, let them behold the hemiſphere, | 


beſpaängled ind adorned with innumerable Hurt. Let 
them öbferve the: various appearaf ces of the moon, 


ti fer increaſe and decreaſe. Let them have leiſure 


81852 


ark kite rifing and ſetting of the celeſtial Junit= 


he and to underſtand that their eſtabliſhed courſes | 
have been. going g on from age to age. When, fays | 


he, they! had furveyed and confidered all theſe things, 


they would infallibly conclude, that they were the 
Workmanflip of a Being, poſſeſſed of all thoſe per- 


fections, ich are e generally aſcribed to the great | 


Creator.“ 
The babe bodies ſpeatt* rntileivly to all 


mankind. There is no people ſo uncivilized, no 
nation ſo barbarous, which may not receive both 
g „ ws, con- 
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eonvidtion and ta . 8⁰ TY : 
ful and grand a ſcene muſt:certainly:ſrike/even'the 
rudeſt minds, and produce: awful: impreſſions;; as 
| FRA ens: ee Hat won ot 67 oh? 
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THAT ſkill leſs than * aa fo poiſed 

the ſtars with inexpreſſible nicety,,. and 

5 3 out the heavens with A ſpan? where all is 

grand, and vaſt, and various, but yet moſt exact. | 

All the ſpheres proceed in eternal harmony ; r. 

ing ſuch time, and obſerving ſuch. laws, as are 

moſt exquiſitely adapted to the perfection of the 
Whole. | FE 

_ Surely the wiſdom. of the Deity Mapei itſelf 

in the heavenly bodies, and ſhines on the contem- 

plative mind with a luſtre incomparably brighter 

than that, which their united f Pan ao to 

the eye. 
9 BS NC Fes Ee, 

5 « There 
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3 c | There: dwells a noble, pathos i in the ſkies, . 


ih How eloquently ſhine the glowing ore; ” 
4 « e great 45250 in style ſublime TH 
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40 „With Solden letters, on the ſtarry ſky t.“ 55 
17 [what majeſtic lines i is it Ms written | In what 
legible. characters is it there recorded! In how 
ftriking a manner is it there diſplayed ! J % By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all 
the hoſt of them by the breath of his mouth. He 
ſaid, © Let there be light, and there was light. Let 
there be a firmament, and their was a  firmament. 
Let the ſun rule the day, and the moon the night, 


and ſo it was!” At his command, order ſprung out 


of confuſion , and the beautiful fabric of the univerſe 
TOA from chaos. TION NEE out the north 


* Dr, 3 | 4 Mrs. Barbauld. 


4 
* 


* 
me 9, 17 2 


. : 6 Which warms our paſſions, proſelytes c our hears; 1 


5 « We read God's s avoful power, imprithed bien, hy 


* 


La, ® 
4 : 
« 1 


( 35 5 
over the empty place,“ fu pended the earth upon 
nothing, and bade the planets go their everlaſting k 


round. With What wonderful rapidity, and - 
with what perfe& regularity, do they perform their 


revolutions! How OY. faithful to the viciſſi- 
tudes of day and night!” How exactly punctual in 
bringing on the Piet of their reſpective ſeaſons! 


By the great Creator were they firſt ſet in motion. 


He impreſſed upon them the power of gravitation, 
by which they hang ſelf-balanced on their centres, 
and require nothing but this amazing property for 


their ſupport. If it were the pleaſure of the Deity, 


that this principle ſhould. ceaſe to exert its energy, 
the univerſal frame. would be diflolved, and all Na- 
ture would return to her original chaotic ſtate: or, 
as the ingenious and much-admired ROE __ the 


r Epe it, 27 


1 


wth Should Ki ls his FI n c 
* Th- aftoniſtva en, and all th extinguiſh" d ſtars, 
60 Would looſening reel, wide from bg ſpheres, 

00 And 0 come Fagan © Lk SIT 
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ox THE ooo or THE DEITY, | DISPLAYED. 


IN THE CREATION. He 


oy # res 
e . 


T was nobly. ſaid 351 a Grecian . 
That God, when he undertook the work of 
creation, trans formed himſelf into Lave, He has 
no occaſion, however, to transform himſelf into 
this amiable principle, for he is the fountain and 
the ſource of it. It is much eaſier to believe that 
there | is no God, than that he is not good and bene- 
ficent. He created this earth; and all the brighter 


realms on high, and pedpled thein with ſo, many 


tribes of inhabitants, for no other purpoſe, but to 


transfuſe his exuberant kindneſs, and to communicate 


ren * r phono 


felicity and joy to mmnumerable ra ranks of ſenſitive and 
intelligent exiſtence 4 : 4 | 


Large as the mats of creation is, every thing 


contributes to the beauty, the order, and well being | 


of the, whole. The ſun is the inexhauſted ſource 
of light and heat and comfort, ſhedding day through 
all the ſyſtem, and extending his benign and en 
lightening influence to ſurrounding worlds: The 
elouds being raiſed in copious exhalations from the 
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fatneſs as they fall, to Hſe fertile o over r the earth, 

and to ſcatter flowers over the field. SEE | 
The goodneſs of the Deity 1 in che morn- 

ing ſun, refreſhes in the evening breeze, ſmiles in 


the bloſſoms of ſpring, and ſhines in the conſtel- ' 
 Intions of heaven. | 
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5 By the Sms, of meditation head,. 
15 10 3 18 in bra) e watches OR. of Him.” 5 


LEY as Kc. 
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doth this. 8 o . Is it poſſible « to eee 
any excellence fo. attractive, as infinite benevolence, 
guided by unerring wiſdom, and exerting almighty: 
Power, on pu e to make a whole univerſe. 
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on THE TIA PROGRESS, AND REVOLUTIONS 4 
e OF ASTRONOMY. 0 b 


Men K IN D mi Fog hap a very deer 
FE able improvement in obſerving the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, before they could ſo far _ 

engage themſelves from the prejudices of ſenſe and 

„ popular 
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adde opinion, as to believe hat the earth, upon 
which we live, was not fixed and Fee 9 619 
We find accordingly, that Thales, the Mileſian, 
who, about 580 years before Chriſt, firſt taught 
aſtonomy in Europe, had gone ſo far in this ſub- 
| ject ,. as to calculate eclipſes, | or the interpoſitions 
of the moon between the earth and the ſun, or of 
the earth between the ſun and the moon. 
Hytbagorat, a Greek philoſopher, flouriſhed ou 
ten years after Thales, and was, no doubt, equally 
well acquainted with the motion of, the heavenly 
bodies. This led Pythagoras to conceive an idea, 
vrhich there is no feaſen to believe had ever been 
thoughtiof before, namely; «thi 
in motion, and that the ſun was at reſt. He found 


that it was impoſſtble, in any other way, to give a 


conſiſtent account of the heavenly motions. 
The ſyſtem, however, Was ſo — oppo- 
ite to all the prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, that 


it never made great progreſs, nor was ever widely 
diffuſed in the ancient world. The philoſophers of 


* antiquity, defpairing of being able to overcome ig- 
norance by reaſon, ſet themſelves to adapt the one 
to the other, and to m e ae between 
| them. 1 | 1 t 1 ei * C 7 3 
This was me caſe with Dae, an Egyptian 
philgfopher, who! flouriſhed om before Chriſt. 
e Os He 
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bold and original genius, adopted the P. 


only revived by that great man. ION 


( 42 ) 


He ſuppoſed, with the vulgar, who meaſure every 
thing by themſelves, that the earth was fixed im- 


moveably in the centre of the univerſe, and that 
the ſeven planets, conſidering. the moon as one of 
the primaries, were placed near to it; above them 
was the firmament of fixed ſtars, then the cryſtal- 
line orbs, then the primum mobile, and, laſt of all, 
cœlum empirium, or heaven of heavens. All theſe 
vaſt orbs he: ſuppoſed. to move round the earth once 
in twenty-four hours; and beſides that, in certain 


| Rated and periodical times. This ſyſtem was uni- 
verſally maintained by the Pexipatetic philoſophers, 


who were the moſt conſiderable ſect in Europe 
from the time of Ptolem en eee 
inthe ſixteenth century... 1 wr, 


At length, 8 an 0 of Poland, » 


or true ſyſtem of the univerſe ;- and publiſhed i it to 


the world in the year 1530. This doctrine had 


been ſo long in obfeurity, that the reſtorer of it was 


conſidered as the inventor ;/ and the ſyſtem obtain» 


ed the name of the Copernican Fan, OT : 

Europe, however, was ſtill prtnerſed. i in ene | 
rance ; and the general ideas of the world were not 
able to keep pace with thoſe of a refined philofo- 


Phy. This occaſioned. Copernicus to have feu 


abettors, 


— 
— 


1 


| "6G 2M 
FR but many op onents. Tycho Prabe, in 

particular, a noble Dane, ſenſible of the defects of 
the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the motion of the earth, endeavoured, about 
1586, to eſtabliſn a new ſyſtem of his own; which 
was ſtill more perplexed and embarraſſed than that 
of Ptolemy. It allows 4 monthly motion to the | 
moon round the earth, as the centre of its orbit; | | 
| 


TB 


and it makes the ſun to be the centre of the orbits ö 
of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
The ſun, however, with all the planets, is ſuppoſed 
to be whirled round the earth in a year, and even 
once in twenty · four hours. This ſyſtem, notwith 
ſtanding its abſurdity, met with its advocates, who 
ſo far refined upon it, as to admit the djurnal mo- _ 
uy Sn en e te nen OY 
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great many ages, the firſt dawn of learning - 


_— to revive in * Learned men, 
| in 
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dices of weak mortals, we employed our faculties 
in a manner highly agreeable to God himſelf, in 


dom, and goodneſs. 


tions of the heavenly bodies were not only clearly 


(ka 
in different countries, began to ird allronomy⸗ 


Galileo, a Florentine, introduced the uſe of teleſ- 


copes, which diſcovered new arguments in ſupport: 
of 28 motion of the earth, and confirmed the old 
The fury and bigotry of the clergy, indeed, 


ak Ae checked this flouriſhing: bud. Galileo 


was obliged to renounce the 788 Hite „as a 
damnable hereſy. o . 


The happy e in e ee 


| placed the one half of Europe beyond the reach of 
the papal thunder. It taught mankind, that the 
ſeriptures were not givert for explaining ſyſtems of 
natural philoſophy,” but for a much nobler purpoſe, 
to make us juſt, virtuous, and humane: that, in- 


ſtead of oppoſing the word of God, which, in 
ſpeaking of natural things, ſuits itſelf to the preju- 


tracing the nature of his works.. The more they are 
conſidered, the more they afford us the greater rea- 


ſon to admire his glorious attributes * power, wiſ- 


From this time, therefore, noble 1 were 
made in all the branches of aſtronomy. The mo- 


explained, but the general Jaw of nature, according 
to which they moved, was diſcovered and illuſtrated. 
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FR the immortal Newton. This law is called 


Gravity, or Attraction, and is the ſame by which 
any body falls to the ground, when diſengaged from 
what ſupported it. It has been demonſtrated, that 
this ſame law, which keeps the ſea in its channel, 

and the various bodies which cover the ſurface of 
| this earth from flying e into the air, operates 


throughout the univerſe, keeps the planets in their 
orbits, and preſerves the whole fabric of nature from 


confuſion oP e „ | | 
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CHAP. XXV. 


9 * MYTHOLOGY, 'OR THE HISTORY OF THE 
8 HEATHEN Rais. a 


'F 


Mersolov is: is the religion of the 83 


which conſiſted in the worſhip of falſe gods, 
whom their poets, painters, and ſtatuaries imagined, 


and to whom they gave different attributes. It is | 
the baſis. of hiſtory, the /andard of criticiſm, . and | 


the guide to the ſtudies of youth. 


A knowledge of feigned Hiſtory, or Mythology; 
is abſolutely. neceſſary to the reader of the Claſſics, 


ig; 46 5 
to the Painter, and to the Statiany'®, We muſt 


not, therefore, overlook: even the” fQions\ Nee? the 
mn ee N 


CHAP.” xxvl. 


Or COELUS AND TERRA, SATURN AND every, 


Corlos wah to be tha ch of this 4s, great 
father of the gods, and huſband of Terra, the 
daughter of the Earth, by whom he had the Cy- 
5 clops, Oceanus, Ti itan, the Hundred Giants, and 
many other children; the moſt eminent of which 
was Saturn, or Time. 5 
This fable plainly: ignifies,, that wle. Air and 
Earth were the common parent of all created be- 
ings. Coelus was Hanes E his K ken 
Saum, + :.5 , 
SATURN was 48 moſt ace of all the FX a 
Titan, his elder brother, reſigned his birth-right to 
him, on condition that he ſlibuld''deftroy all his 
male iſſue, that the empire of the world might in 
time fall to his . ber- e ebene wet * | 
N Knon. N 3 
BT | condition; 


his wink had broke the” conttact between them, 


+ ) 
tan afterwards ſufpecking that 


made war againſt him, and kept him in priſon, 
from whence he was releaſed by his ſon Jupiter, 
and re- inſtated in his government. He was after- 
wards dethroned by Jupiter himſelf. 


Saturn is repreſented as the emblem of Time, 


with a ſcythe in his hand; and during his reign, it 


is ſaid, was the golden age of the earth, when the 


ground yielded all ſorts of fruits without culture, 


and Aftiæa, or Fuſti ice, dwelt among men, who 
lived ack 
faid to have deſtroyed all his children, becauſe Time 


devours all things. | . 
 Cvnx LE was the wife of Stat, ad accounted 
mbther” of the gods. She hath her head crowned 


with towers, and is the goddeſs of cities, garriſons, 
pd all things that the earth ſuſtains. | 
In her hand ſhe carries a key, becauſe i in winter 


5 earth Jocks up lier treaſures, which in the ſpring 


the unlogſes, brings forth, and diſpenſes 1 with a * 
tiful hand. * 


She 1 is ſeated in 2 chariot, becauſe. b oy 


hangs in the air, being poiſed by its own weight. 
Her garments were painted with flowers of various 


colours, and figured with Images of ſeveral Crea- 


tures; 


mn 
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3 or 3UPITER. AND, JUNO. To 


1 rk, oy ed of 1 _ Sek, or 
| 748 is the father and | Ying of gods and men. 


LS 


: gold, 5 ob 1 in . right hand, nnd in the | 
left a ſcepter made of cypreſs; which wood, being 


free from corruption, is a a, of eternal em- 
pire. Bo 1 ; 


2 | 


He was bor, and Nags upon Il, a join 
tain. in Crete. Some ſay he was nurſed, by the 


Nymph, and others, tha, he was f fed by 1 the re 
with honey. "BE 

Jupiter, after he Jad, dipole his father Fate 
from the throne, | and expelled him the kingdom, 
divided the paternal inheritance! with his two bro 


thers, Neptune and Pluto. : He fo obliged. and alli 
ed mankind by great favours, that he not only got 


the title of Jupiter, but alſo obtained divine honors, 
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and 
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ien 


and wab eltzemed the common. eher ot gods and 
men 9 7 4 ; 8 


Jupiter is Kiled Optivias e From 115 
power and willingneſs to do good to all men. He 


is alſo named Olympius from en or "ou hea- N 


ven, wherein he weſides. 5 
Juxo, the, queen of heaven; both ad an 
wife of Jupiter, was born in the iſland of Samos, 
where ſhe lived while ſhe. continued a virgin. 

She is repreſented i in a chariot drawn by peacockey 
with a;ſceptre in her right hand, and à crown on 
her head. She was mother of Vulcan, OS and 
Heb 1 eine Den aff en Wwe » 

Te wWas bas fervant and peculiar mall, Bo 
cauſe of her fwiftneſs, ſhe is painted with wings, 
fitting on a rainbow. It was her office to unlooſe 


the ſouls of dying women from the AN 11 _ 
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1 APOLLO: AND 50. 


Ast 10 is "deſcribed as a FE 3 


| ſhining 1 in an embroidered veſtment ; bokling 2 bow 


with, long hair, crowned with laurel, and 


and arrows in his right "WO and a harp in 1 the 
| Teft, Sometimes he is ſeen with a ſhield on the 
one hand, and the Graces in the other. | 

lle was the ſon of Jupiter and Latona. By the 
invention of phyſic, muſic, poetry and thetorit, 
he deſervedly preſided over the Muſes, © 


He deſtroyed all the Cyrlops, the forgers of Ju- 
piter's thunder polts, with his arrows, to revenge 
the death of his ſon Æſculapius, whom Jupiter had 
killed with his thunder, becauſe, by the power of 


phyſic, he reſtored the dead to life again. 


© Daphne, ſo famous for her modeſty, was changed 
ints a laurel, whilſt Apollo, who paſſtonately ad- 


7 mired her, was uſing his utmoſt efforts to obtain 
her. The laure] is the moſt chaſte of trees, 


which is never corrupted with the violence of heat 


| or cold, but remains en een abs ays 
pure. | 


Apollo raiſed the RY of the city of Troy, by 
the muſic of his harp alone. 


| He is called Cynthrus from thi the mountain 1 Cynthue, 
in the iſland of Delos; from whence Diana is alſo 


called Cynthia. He is alſo called Delius, from the 
Aame iſland, becauſe he was born there. 


He is called Delphicus from the city Delphi in 


'  Bototia, vrhere he had the moſt famous temple in 
* world. They fay that this famous Oracle be- 


173 | 3 | | came 


4 K) 
came 4 at the birth of bur Saviour ; and when" 1 
Auguſtus deſired to know the reaſon of its ſilence, = 
the Oracle anſwered him, that, in Juda, à child 5 
was born, who was the Hen of Gul, and had com- 


3 
manded him to depart, and return no more an- 0 
ſwers. N 
; 


From his exact in in hunting FRY is called 
F and armed with a1 arrows. From the ſwift- 1 
neſs of his motion, he is called Phoebus. | be 
Sor, who enlightened the world, i} eflecmed the on 
| ſame as Apolle. He was the father of Phaeton by 
Clymene ; and, as a proof of his paternal affection, 
promiſed to grant his ſon whatever he ſhould re- 
queſt, The raſh, youth, aſked the guidance of his 
chariot for one day. Sol, in vain, uſed every ar. 
gument to diſſuade him from the enterprize; but, 
having ſworn by the river Sryx, an oath. wo of _—_ 
was unlawful for che · gods to violate, he unwilling. =_ 
F granted his requeſt, and gave him the necefiry 1 
ructions for his behaviour... 
Phaeton, tranſported with joy, mounted hs 43. 
riot, and began to laſh the flaming ſteeds; ut 
they, finding the ignorance of their new driver, ran 
through the air, and ſet heaven and earth on fire. f 
Jupiter, to prevent a total conflagration,” ftruck 
Phaeton with thunder from his chariot, and plunged 
bim! into che river Po. His ſiſters, Phethuſa, Lame 1 
1 D 2 | 
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Palit and Phoebe, and1alſa. Cyenus Meni 


immoderately bewailed-his death on the danks of the 


5 ren; and hy. the pity. of the gods, his ſiſters werd 
age we and bis friend ycnus/ 
inta, a. ſwan· . RIGHT Eise 5 15 145 N enn 
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Mcunr, fon of Fupiter: and Maia, daugh. 
e ater of Atlas, was the god of RC | 


merchandize, and meſſenger of the gods. 


He is repreſented as a young man, 580 chearful | 
countenance, . an honeſt look and lively eyes; fair, ih 
without, paint, with winged ſhoes and hat; and 
holding in his hand a * wt bound about 


with two ſerpents. 1 £,51 47 2 c se 


He had many coolackabic! 3 on account 


of which they worſhipped him as a god. He is 
ſaid to have invented letters and the uſe of them. 


He excelled in eloquence and the faculty of ſpeak- 
ing; ing ; and dare neee nen abs e . 
rig 1 oratory. os 4 1 605 t at. 
%% ir 1 


TTT. EIS 7 


a ii ron Mt 


3 9 


ae the art of 5 he far axpoedes all the 
fharpers that ever have been, and is, therefore, 
named the Prince of tricking. The very day in 
which he was born, he ſtole. away the cows of 
King Admetus, though attended by Apollo him- 
{ts who, while he complained. of the theft, A 
dent his bow with an intent of revenge, ** 
bimſelf robbed of his qui ver and arrows alſo. 
He was a wonderful maſter at making peace, 


and pacified not only mortals, but alſo the gods 


themſelves, when they quarrelled. This faculty i is 
ſignified by the rod which he holds in his hand. 


His chief offices were, to carry the commands of 


fupiter, to attend - perſons when dying, to unlooſe 
their. ſouls from the chains of the body, and uſher 
mem into che world of ſpirits ; likewiſe to,revives 


completed their time in the Elyþan fields. 
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or MARS n BACCHUS. 


A 
Ms is the god of armies and war, Herce in aſpect, 
ſtern in countenance, and terrible in "dreſs. He 


ſits in a Chariot drawn by two horſes, which are 


driven by a diſtracted woman. He is covered with 


armour, and brandiſhes a ſpear in his right hand. 


Sometimes he is repreſented ſitting on horſeback, 
formidable with his whip and ſpear, with a cock at 


has feet, the emblem of watchfulneſs. 


His ſervants are Fear and Tirrvr. Difeord a aſs Y 


goes before in a en eee, Ware 


| Bella, ar! of wikis" the ED and 
wit of Mars. She prepares for him his chariot 


and horſes when he goes to battle. 


Baccnvs, the ſon of Jupiter and Semele, as ſoon 
as he was born, was committed to the care of Sile. 


< wes and the Nymphs to be brought up; and, in re- 


ward for their ſervice, the Nymphs were receiv 


into heaven, and there joy yt into o ſtars, called 
| = * 


K 


. 


ag 3 «ca wes 4 yi A 


RS was the fon of Jupiter and 1 Hs 


„ T3 


ee has a red face, folks cheeks, and * 
minent belly. He appears diſpirited with luxury, 
and intoxicated with wine. He is crowned with 
ivy and' vine-leaves, and in his-hand holds a thyrſus 
for a ſceptre.. His chariot is drawn ſometimes by 
tygers and lions, ſometimes by lynxes aud * 
thers. A drunken band of Satyrs, Demons, and 
Nymphs preſiding over the wine - prẽſſes, fairies of 
the ſountains, and prieſteſſes attend him as his 
guard, and old Silenus, Wan on an aſs, brings up 
the A 
Bacchus firſt 3 the at drank the j juice 
of. the grape, The tillage of the ground, and 
making of honey are alſo attributed to him. 
He is called Liber, and | Lyeus; - becauſe wine 
frees the mind from cares, and thoſe who have 
drank plentifully ſpeak too alten whatever does 
into 2 . | e 


en xl. 
on MINERVA: AND VENUS 
[INERVA, or Pallas, the goddeſs of wiſdom, 


war, arts, and ſciences, was the daughter of | 
Jener. Vulcan ſtruck his forehead with a ham- 


D4 ä 


* +7 Li x 12 7 ffs 
dable with ſnakes. © : 2285 n 


A 


8 


1 


mer, and, after three months, he drought, forth 
Minerva. UE benen 
She was called Minerva, as ſome "mY rom the' 
threats of her ſtern and fierce look. Inſtead of a a 
woman's dreſs, ſhe is arrayed in armour z 5 135 
a golden head- piece, and on it glittering creſts ; 5 


brazen coat of mail covers her breaſt; je bran- 


diſhes a lance in her right hand, and in her left 
holds a ſhield; whereon is Painted the griſly head 
of Meduſa, one of the Gorgons, rough and og, 


4 $8 


cauſe war is wake) made ef peace 
becauſe ſhe taught men the uſe of that t. ree. ae 

The cock and the owl are facred 0 Minerva 
the firſt being expreſſive of courage and watchful. 


neſs, and the latter the emblem of caution and fore 


light. ge EgY 
Her birth from Zupiter's head, is moſt certainly 


og e 5 


an emblem that all human arts and ſciences are tlie 


production of the mind of man, directed by wy : 


rior wiſdom, © 
- Venvs, the daughter of Jupiter and Diane, | is 


1 


* 
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She 


n 3, 


the goddeſs of Lak Eur 1 „ 


tt 


„ Bed nd 


CF) 
© Stis is <loathe ha purple mantle, glittering = 
with diamonds. * Refulgent/with a roſy crowh; the 


is attended by two Cuprds. © Phe Graces ſtand round 


her, and tlie Jbovely Adonis follows alter, geg 
holding up Her train. Her chariot is of kor ate 
17 carved; bezükffulh) painted ard gilt, faſhi en! i 
5 tlie fort of a fell, and drawn by 'ſwans, d 
and ſwallows, or, ſoinetimes 'by f patrows, as 0 
dürects, when ſhe pleaſes to mount it. . 


gie is ſaid to have ſprung from the froth of ths 


ſea; and being laid in a ſhell, as it were in a cradle, 
to have been drawn wt ade upon the iſland of 
Cyprus, where en ſhe grew 


up, ſhe was carried into ew and preſented to -- 


the gods, who, being taken with her beauty, all 
ſtrove to marry her; but at laſt fhe was betrothed 


to Vulcan, to whom e ſhe was given in 


cn ATIT RZtriza far TH * 0 


The companions of Venus, waa Hymeneus, the 
god of marriage, and Cupid, the god of love. She 
is called i Lane, Queen, from” 226 i in K 
inaha dCi Ä d arial eee (0 

neee a feaſt of ws between 
Jung“ Pula, and Vents, for the pre-erigence of, 
beatity Upgpiter; not" delt able to bring "theln' tb 
an . geber d the déciſion to "Paris, 2 
„„ thepherd 
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we 
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ſhepherd on Mount Ida, with directions that a 
golden apple ſhould be given to the faireſt. 
determined the prize in favour of Venus, and aſſign- 

ed to her the golden reward. Venus, in return for 
tis ſingular regard to her, .promiſed Paris Helena, 
che faireſt beauty in the world. Paris ſailed into 
Greece with a great fleet, and brought away He. 
u, who had been betrothed to Menelaus, King of 

Sparta; but he being then abſent, Paris carried 
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PITAN, the. elder a of 3 Sole 

not a god, claims the firſt place, being the. 
elder ſon of Cælus and Terra; and on agreement 
with Jupiter, his younger brother, he yielded to 
him his Birthright, as is before mentioned. His 
for» were e the Giauis, calle from him Titans. 


. 
Af = + 


Voucan, 


(59) 


'VoLcay, the huſband of Vemut, © was fon of Ts 


piter and Juno ; but being born deformed,” he was 


caſt” down from heaven by Jupiter, as ſoon as he 
| was born, and in the fall broke his leg. He was 


che god of fubtertancous fires, n. preſided over 
metals. | 


He firſt made bis addreſſes to Minerva, and v was 


reſuſed by her. He afterwards married Venus, but 


that goddeſs diſregarded him for his deformity. 
Vulcan made the chariot of the Sun, and ſup- 


plied Jupiter with thunder. He fixed his forges 
on mount tna, but chiefly in the iſland Lemos, . 


where he worked for the gods, and taught the na- 


tives the art of working iron by fire, His forge- 
men were the Cyclops, who are repreſented as having 


one eye only, in the middle of their forehead. 


Apollo, it is ſaid, flew them all; for having forged 
_ the thunder, with which Jupiter ſtruck mr 


the god of phyſie. SCE LIL OT 


The Principal temple of villen was on mount 


Enna, and he is painted with a hat, of blue co- 
lour, the ſymbol of fire. He was called Mul- 5 
citer, or, Maltifer, from bis ſoftening and Palithe * 


_ ing iron. 


D's. was 


JAxus, the Tori of glu and Eat, 19 * 
Jduble face and forchead i in one and the fame head. 
Hence he got the name of the two-faced god, and 
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was a to ſee things placed behind his back, a8 
well as before his face. Int his right hand he holds . 
a key, and in his left a rod ; J ; and benea a Mn 


are twelve altars. 8 
a1 i bas rn 2s 


The temple of Janus, a at Rome, Was, held, in, 


IN 11. 


great veneration, and was kept open in the 1 


war, and ſhut in the time of peace. It 1 is ark- 
able, that, Within the ſpice of Teve; W Ku eh 4 


this temple was ſhut only / thrice : once by Numa FIR 


afterwards by the conſuls Marcus Attyius and 7 77 Titus 


a  Manlius, after A, leagt gue tr ruck. up with the Car- 8 
thaginians ; aba, , by dogs Ps, after n vice. f 
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1 TON A Was che daughter of ANY and © ut 
Ceus me Titan! On account of her great | 
beaurty;'#he' Was beloved of Jupiter, 'by whom ſhe . ö 


Had Diana and Apollo. 0 1 Vi 


Drana; gyddeſs of tudting, was 110 daughter 


. Gres and Ale, hey liſte er ol ok Ek is 1 


| 0 


© 
d ft i 


(642 )\ 


aſyally,oo ipted in a hunting babit, with a bo ih 


Boe ors A quiver full of arrows hanging down» | 


from. her, thgulders,: andi her, breaſt covered vtith 


the in of a deer, dle was-the goddeſs of hunt- 


ing and / chaſtity od: o iti! ad fun bantono o! 


She has hres different names and 229 many ü 


offces ir In. the heavens: ſhe) iS cad! Zana and 
Phoebe, on the earth Dian and: in hell Hague 
| the enlightonsall dhings:by hen ray. 
On Ihe earch the — cher wild beaſts,2 by her 
 bqw;and darts . and/it.helikeeps in ſubjedtiom thef 
ehoſts aud ſpitias, by her pov And abthority' "zi w 
Many temples were erertelli to this goddafb b 
which; that of Epheſus was tlie chief The woods, 
groveg andi foreſts, ape alia can ſecraled to her. l 


| Afeen, grandſon of Cadmus, a famous hunter?! 


intaglieg bimmſelf, wehslſt Diana aus (bathing Wa 


hqavds d nd by dis dag 1 ml — drive 


' Cxnys5: the daüghteh dh Sara A OprthG ard 
prefered as lady tall e n e , 

with a turban, ohm puſed of the ears of con Se- . 

holds in her right hand a burning torch, and in 

her we: a e of popyies and ears of corn. 


| 155 | * Ovid, | * a N 
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She bell invented and taught the art of tilling ne 
earth, of ſowing pulſe and corn, and of making 
bread; whereas before, men only ate acorns. As 
FER agriculture was introduced, and men began 
to contend about the limits of thoſs fields, which 
before were common and uncultivated, ſhe la 
laws, and determined: the ws gg nv pager 
each petſon,; when diſputes aroſe. 1 i) 50 
Ceres is beautiful,, beenauſe the . which ſhe 
reſembles, Sives à very delightful and beautiful 
ſpectacle ta beholders ; eſpecially when iti are d 
_ with plants, | diverſified: with trees, adorhed with 
flowery, enriched with fruits and covered with 
green herbs, when it diſplays the honeurs of me 
Spring, FEA 4 ee we enter a 
bountiful band. 15 Ne A 
She hokds ailighted: _ ae wes Pröter- 
pine was ſtolen away by Pluto, ſhe lighted totches- 
with the flames of mount Etna; and with ane 
fought her daughtes through the whole World. 
Among various nations; the: firſts fruits of Ge- 
earth were aſa 188 55 Nb ges, vx 
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Nys run Fr ok fon: of Saturn; 3 
and brother of Jupiter and Pluto, Ia the 
diviſion of his father's kingdom by Jupiter, w. 
empire of the ſea, was allotted to Neptune. K * 
Having joined it Apollo in a conſpiracy againſt 
apiter, they were both driven from heaven z; and, 
dy Jupiter's command, forced to ſerre Laomedon 
in building the walls of Troy. Neptu ne, not re- 
ſter on the coaſts, which ravaged the country 
Neptune afterwards became charmed with the. 
| beauty of Amphitrute,. but could notiſor a long tiroe 
obtain her. At laſt, however, by che aſſiſtance af a 
dolphin, and the power of flattery, he drew her into 
marriage. Neptune, as an acknowledgment of this 

; 3, placed the dolphin oy i ſtars, and: 
he became a conſtellation. wo! 23409 1 VS 
In a. diſpute with Minerva, who: the give a 
name. to Athens, the capital city of Greece, he 
aneh! the groynd with his na] and produged a 
35 | N | horſe ; 
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4 e 
horſe; for which ny the Atheniatis facrificed 
to him that animal. 4 N 
Neptune is eſteeme Zeb governor — the fra, and fa- 
ther of the rivers and fountains. H e is 84 ALY : 
riding on the ea in a car, in the 2 ks of a ſhe 
drawn by ſea-horſes, preceded by Tritons. He 
holds bridentss his right hand, 4s Ar emmblen] of = 
his ſovereignty and nnen be ehe 1ri- 
tons anch Sed Nymphe. 3:4 4 15/55 A Jo. fbürib 
Ocxaxes, 4 marine "alle | "by " deſcended * from 
Caks Ahd i Veſta, wa; wales; by ue. ancients, 
nötionly the fafher of "rivers, ur allo ef anithials}]. 
and of the gods themſelves? bus 220209. e ig yd 
Tris; goddeſs of che feaz and Wife of O 
nup is ſald to Have) hat many®ſons ; the chief of 
whom was Nereus, who dwelt'in the Eglun Sea, 
and by i tis wafe Doris, had fifty daughters catſed 
from his Nereides Thetis is repreferited? ſtttirg 
in \@ «chariots in the form vf 4 ſhell, drawn b 
| „ il Ves tan 10% g eil has « nidafols 
WT ONS wire was daughter ef Oceanus: and Do 
| N; 73Me(sof the Tex, and wife of Neptune. She 
is by the poets frequently takeii for the ſea itfelF; ** 
ö, the ſon. of NepHme ad AntpRitFirh, vas | 
| alſo his companidm and trumpeter®21, the: upper 
part of his body: he bears the reſeinblarice of a than, 
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be Sand ere inhabitantgof the les. They 
had faces of women, but the be ies of Kin 
Their names were 22 ae Liges ay. and 
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"broth ther of 2 tter and | tune. In the, divi- 
ſion öf his Kere kingdom, when he was de- 
throned by Jupiter, Pluto had the weſtern. parts 
aſſi igned to him, which gave riſe. to the voa 
fable, that he Was the god of hell. 

He is called Dis by e N by the 
Greeks, which laſt ſ gnifies, dark, and gloomy. - 

"He fits on a dark throne, holding a key Rory 
of ; A TLeeptre, and wearing 2 crown. of ebony. ; 

| me- 
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Sanceimes 1 is is with a diader, . 
times with cypreſs, and ſometimes with the daffo- 


dil, which flower 1 was  githoring, why 


he ſtole her away. 
' His horſes and chariot are of a black h 
and himſelf is often painted with a rod in his band 


fora ſceptre, and covered with a besd- piece. 


| PrROSERPINE is queen of hell, the infernal June, | 
and. wife or: erate She was Wen ae of Juiter 


and Ent. 5 Mets 7 15 [HITS Mad Wh * 


When none ou. the goddeſſes wool: marry Pluto, 
becauſe of his deformity, the god being vexed that 
he was deſpiſed, and forced to live a fingle life, 
in a rage mounted his chariot, and ſuddenly ſyrung 
up from a den in Sicily, amongſt a company of 
very beautiful virgins, who were gathering flowers: 
in the fields. Pluto, inflamed with the: love of 
Proſerpine, carried her off with kim, and: fonk 
into the earth, not far from Syracuſe, where ſud- | 


denly a Take aroſe. 


The Nymphs, her companions, being ſtruck with 
terror, acquainted” her mother with the loſs of her 


daughter. Ceres, with hghted torches from mount 


Mina, long ſought her i in vain ; but at laſt, being, 
informed by the Nymph Arethuſa, that ſhe was 
ſtofen. by Pluto, ſhe went down into hell, where 
ſhe found — „queen of thoſe dark domi- 


nions 


1 


( & J 
nions. The enraged mother e e 10 ju 
piter of the violence offered ta her daughter by his 
brother Pluto. Jupiter promiſed that ſhe ſhould 
return to the earth, provided ſhe had eaten nothing 
in hell, Upon which, Ceres went down rejaicing; 
and Proſerpine was returning with tranſport, when 

Aſcalaphus declared, that he ſaw Proſerpine eat 
ſome grains of a pomegranate, which ſhe gathered 
in Pluto's orchard. By this diſcovery, her return 
was (topped. The mother, incenſed at this intelli- 
gence, changed Aſcalaphus into an owl; and, by 
her importunate intreaty, extorted from Jupiter, 
that Proſerpine ſhould live one half of the year 
with her, and the reſt of the time with her huſban@. 
Pluto. Proſerpine afterwards fo loved this 4% 
ks If, that ſhe became jealous of him, 
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aps NOX, enanon, AND run er 
Plures ny of pet ag is „ to | be Mind, 
void of judgment, and of a nature quite timor 
605 All theſe qualities denote ſome peculiar pro- 
perty of this god. He is blind, and void of judg- 
weak, in the 5 ew! frets of riches, 2 he 


OW 


8 are 5 hg in with and and ip over ; thee 
treaſures. with great care and Anxiety. | 5 
ee ee is the maſt ancient 
oe all the goddeſſes. - She married the rixer Erebug 
in hell, by whom ſhe had many daughters. Nee. is 
painted in black robes beſet with ſtars. 
| CHARON, the ſon of Erebus and Nox, is the 
ferryman of hell. He is repreſented by the poets 
as a terrible, grim „ dirty, old fellow. According 
to the fable, he attended with his boat, and, for a 
ſmall piece of money, carried over the river. Styx 
the ſouls of the dead ; yet not all promiſcuouſly, 
but only thoſe whoſe bodies were committed to 
| the bl. The unburied ſhades wandered about 
the 


” 


i) 


the es an . W and aebi 
ted into the boat, and ferried over thetlake. e.. 

The Titans or Grants were:at firſt inhabis 
tants of the earth, who, truſting to their great 
ſtature and ſtrength, waged war againſt Jupiter, 
and attempted to dethrone him from the poſſeſſion 
of hexen In chis battle they heaped up meun“ 
taing yp on mountains, and from thence darted trees 


of fire, i into heaven. They hurled alſo prodigious? 


| ſtones and ſolid rocks, which falling again upon the 
earth, or in the ſea, became mountains or iſlands,” 
But, being unſucceſsful in the attempt, Andi de- 

ſtroyed by the; thu nder of Jupiter, with the'#t-" 
ance of the other guds, _ AY, driven og th 
earth, (nnd dan de l, 10 e $07 ch attOin 
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8 H A P. XXXVII. 


or THE FATES, puns, AND HARPIES, 


'H E FAT ES were three in number, daughs' 
ters of Erebus and Nox. Theſe were ſaid td 
| poſi over time paſt,” preſent, and to come, Their 
__ are Cube, » Lathefis, and Atrapes.. Their of. 
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fice is to ſuperintend the thread of life.  Cothe 


holds the e diſtal, and draws the thread, Lacheſit 
turns the ſpindie, and Arrepos cuts the chread with 


her ſciſſars ; that is, the firſt calls us into life, the 


ſecond determines our lot and erer en and be 


. third finiſhes our life. 


The Fonts, or Humenides, were daughte! 
Nox and Acheren.' They were three, namely, Alecto, 


Megera, and Tiſyphone. Their abode was in hell 
to torment the wicked. They were armed with 
blazing torches, and ſurrounded. with hand and 8 


other inſtruments of horror. 


The HARrIEs, or birds of prey, tab ing, © 
habitants of hell. Theſe were indifferently called 


Ariæ, Ocytete, and Lamiæ. Phey were inſtru- 


ments in the hands of the gods 10 raiſe wars in the 
world, and diſturb the peace of mankind. 


CH AP. XXXVIII. 
or TARTARUS AND ELYSIUM. 


"H E infernal regions, the 1 of Pluts, 


are ſaid to be a ſubterraneous cavern, whither - 
the ſhades or fouls of mortals deſcended, . and were 


; IO: judged - 


1 


3 ;udged by Mines, aus, and Rhadamanthus, ap- 


pointed by Pluto judges of hell. This place con- 


tained 'Tartarus, the abode of the unhappy; alſo : 


en, the abode of thoſe that had lived well. 
Erberus, a dog With chree heads, was door- 


keoper, and, covered with ferpents, always waited . 


at wing: infernal-gate, to prevent mortals from Rar 
„and the Manes or Shades from going out. 
"Dare, as before mentioned, Was 2 


= and canduQted the ame ſouls to the triby- 
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CHAP. xXXIX. 


or ruadnravinkr iv ras. 5 


PHE rivers of Hell were, ACHERON, Srrx, 
CocyTus, PHLEGETHON, and LEeTBE. 5 
ie waters of kv re extend oy and 
bitter. 5 1 Q7 (ILY Ft en L 
Styx is the bisch river of bell. It was held 
in ſo great veneration by the gods, chat whoever 
broke che oath” he ad once made by this' "river, 
was' Heprived of his divinity ' for” one hundred 


years. \ i 25 7455 9 176113 1191 1 1 5 STE $643K 
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paſſed. over. theſe, xivers, are. carried. into Nuts 


Palace. 


in this world. | 


7 x6 : 
( 72 * ; x » 
* x Sr 3 4 7 
e eee ng 4 nne dee een 


ee is creaſed ADS Kara of the wicked; 
and flows. with a lamentable noiſe, . imitating, the 
rable. 5 i 151 > lan? 20 13 do 9bcais off zavd. C4 
- Phlegethon |  fvells., with ,fiexy waves, and tolls 
fireams of fire. The ſouls of, the dead, having 


1 Kings of LL & 
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Ao ac tes. an ion ins 


nin t kbit: 10 vita. oft bas „81 


wo Lathe is the river, of forgetſulneſs. If the ghoſts 
of the dead drank the waters of this riven, they were 
ſaid to loſe the remembrance of all hann paſſed 
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: mw AOA mand . 
Fatt relates four remarkable puniſhments! in 


Tartarus. 1. Ixion, for attempting to ſeduce 
Jpno, was by Jupiter gaſt into hell, and condemn» 


ed, to be chained. to 3 wheel, which el *. 


whirled round. , 2. The, rebel; Gignts, af ex their; ; 
defeat by Ju upiter, were; puniſhed? in ie I 
manner, for their enormous crimes. The posts, ca 
in Wepins of theſe monſters, OY they had ſnakes ar 
inſtead 


1 "Qt 73 1. 3 


inſtead of He 3. Tamas is nee as hang- 
ing over the waters, which are always flowing 
from him; and, at the ſame time, the fineſt fruit 
almoſt touches his lips, which he is not permitted 
to taſte. To this eternal torment of hunger and 
thirſt he was condemned, for having invited the 
gods to a feaſt, when, to prove their divinity, he 
killed, boiled, and ſerved up the joints of his ſon 
Pelops, as a repaſt for them. 4. Syſiphus, the ſon 
of olus, is doomed to roll a huge round ſtone to the 
top of a mountain, whence it immediately deſcends, 
and makes his labour, perpetual- This puniſhment 
was allotted him, becauſe he revealed the ſecrets of 
the . He was alſo a notorious robber. 


CHAP. XII. 


I Ty or nE INFERIOR brrrixs. 


a” $5 


+ PHE, mans mention fon. cities of inferior 
"8p note; ſtiled Dii Minores : t 


1 Ko Lus god of the winds, ani Ro inal 
5 canes, was the ſon of Jupiter and Alcgfla.— Aguils 
2 and Boreas-are cold winds of the north.—£urus, or 
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e | 
the genins of the eaſt winds, preſided over all the 
eaſtern quarter of the heavens. —Zephyrus, or the 
welt wind, preſided over the weſt, and is the mildeſt 
of all the wind deities. —Aufter, or Notus, the genius | 
of the ſouth wind, was the chief director of the 
ſouth. Theſe deities were all brothers, ſons 9 
Aftraus, the eldeſt brother of Saturn, by Aurora. 

Momus, ſon of Nox and Somnus, was the god | 
of jeſting, banter, and folly. He is ' repreſented * 
with a maſk and groteſque face. He was rather a a 
jeſter, mocker, or mimic of * "0," than a x god | 
himſelf. | 

MoRPHEvUS was the god of Marky 

- Pan, ſon of Mercury and Penelope, was the 852 
of the woods and ſhepherds. - He is repreſented 
half man, and half goat, with a large pair of horns 
on his head, a crook in one hand, and a pipe, 
: compoſed of reeds, in the other. "The Arcadians 
much admired his muſic, and paid him divine ho- 
| nours.—SYLVANUS and FAUuNUs were alſo gods 
of the foreſts, from whom were deſcended the other 
rural deities, as Satyrs, Sylvans, Fauns, Nymphs, or 
Dryades, who were all inhabitants of the woods. 

FLoRA was the goddeſs of the ſpring: and | 
flowers, and wife of Zephyrus. She is repreſented 
adorned With garlands, and near her 1 is a . ol 
flowers. 


Pomona” 


&a «s 


(750% 


PoMoNA preſided over gardens, orchards, and 
fruit trees. She 1 was beloved of Vertumnus, as $ Obid | 


relates. 
TxRMINUS was 2 deity, who preſided over the 


boundaries of lands, which were held ſo ſacred, 
that whoever removed la nd- mark, or ploughed it 
up, was ſubject to death. | 
PrIaeus was the ſon of Venus and Bacchus. It 
was his buſineſs to drive away birds, and guard t. the 
fruit and trees. 8 0 | 


# 


CHAP. XLII. 


OF CUPID, AND OTHER, INSERIOR DEITIBS.. 


CG UP I'D, god 6f love, ſon of Mars and Venus, 


is repreſented blind, with a bow in his hand, 


and a quiver of arrows on his ſhoulders, with i 


which he wounds the hearts of lovers. 


1 8 


HyMENzus, or Hymen, is the god of matriage ; 
and is repreſented under the figure of a young man, 
holding a torch in his hand, with a a crown of W 5 


and ſweet marjoram on his head. 
The PExArTrzEs and LARESs were alſo deemed 


gods. The firſt preſided over provinces and king- 


doms, and the latter over houſes and particular 
A 3 LE 3 © families. 
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families. The Lares alſo preſided over the high- 


ways; and they were wont to ſacrifice to theſe 
houſhold gods, frankincenſe, wine, bread, corn, 
and a cock; and, according bs ſome writers, a 4 
lamb and a hog. _ „ 

The Gxxir alſo were rt or + ati that 
preſided over all perſons and places. And, indeed, 
ſo great was the number of thefe inferior gods, that 
the ancient mythology furniſhed almoſt as Sava 
deities as there are things 1 nr 

Ascurarivs, ſon of Apollo, was the god of 


phyſic. He was ſlain by Jupiter with a thunder- 


bolt forged by the Oyclops, on the complaint of Pluto, 
for raiſing the dead, or rather recobering men by 
his ſkill an medicine from their {ickneſs. He was 
worſhipped under the figure of a ſerpent ; ; and 
ſometimes he is repreſented ſeated on a throne of 
gold and ivory, holding a rod environed with a fer- : 
pent, and a dog at his feet. FOR OY 
The CycLors, four in number, were fon def 
Neptune and. Anphitrite. They were ſervants of 
Vulcan, and had only one 528 plaved.in in x the middle 
of their foreheads. 
SiLENUs was the foſter father a Dieting: Hs ; 


is accounted the god of ab/ruſe myſteries and know. 


ledge. He is repreſented as a 85 ne, IG 5 
fellow, riding: on an afs. 


. CHAP, 


„„ 


8 HAP. XIII. 


OF THE MUSES, ent AND OTHER INFERIOR 
5 eee 


Tur MUSES, daughters of Jupiter and - 


Mnemoſyne, goddeſs of memory, were the 
reputed goddeſſes of the ſeveral arts and ſciences, 
and preſided over r feaſts and ſolemnities of the 

They were the companions of Apollo, and lived 
with him chiefly on the hills of Parnaſſus, Helicon, 


and Pindus. Fhe Hippocrene, and other fountains 


at the foot of Parnaſſus, were ſacred to them, as 


were alſo the palm- tree and the laurel. They are 


repreſented young and very handſome, and are nine 
in number. Their names are, CL1o, CALLIoPE, 


ERATo, THALIA, MELPOMENE, TERPSICHORE, 


Eur ERPE, POLYHYMNIA, and URANIA. 
| Clio preſides over hiſtory, and is ſaid to be the 
inventreſs of the lute. Calliope, ſo called from the 


ſweetneſs of her voice, preſides over eloquence and 


heroic poetry. Erato, or the Lovely, preſides over 


lyric poetry. Thalia is the goddeſs of comedy; 


Melpomene, of tragedy; and Terpfichore, or the Fovial, 
- — . Euterpe is ſo called, becauſe ſhe im- 
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parts joy. She invented the flute, and preſided over 
: the muſic. She is alſo ſaid to be the patroneſs 


of logic. Polybymnia is ſo called from her multi- 
plicity of ſongs. She is ſaid to excel in memory, 


and is the goddeſs of the ode. Urania, or the 


celeſtial muſe, preſided over divine Peep ; and is ſaid 
to be the inventreſs of aſtronomy. - 
The Muſes are diſtinguiſhed by 1 bee, 
garlands, globes, and other emblems, expreſlive of 
their different offices or accompliſhments. 
Pegaſus, the famous horſe of ancient fable, was 
an attendant on Apollo and the Muſes.. He inhabit- 
ed the mountains of Parnaſſus and Helicon.” It is 
ſaid that he ſprung from the blood of Meduſa, 
killed by Perſeus ; and he is repreſented by the 
Poets with wings to his ſides, expreſſive of the 
flights and elevation of the mind in poetry. When 
Perſeus ſtruck off the head of Meduſa, the horſe 
Pegaſus ſtruck the ground with his foot; upon 
which, at the bottom of the hill, a fountain aroſe. 
named Hippocrene. This fountain was ſacred to 
Apollo and the Muſes. | . 
The GRACES . called alſo * were 8 
ſiſters, daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, or Venus. 
The firſt was named Aglaia from her chearfulneſs ; 
the ſecond Thalia, from her perpetual verdure, and 
the third Euphroſyne, from deli ght. They were 
i compa- 


pl 


f 
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any” * 


companions. of the Muſes __ Mercury, and at- 


tendants on Venus. They are repreſented with 
pleaſing countenances, and without garments, to 
denote that our actions ſhould be free and candid, 

not covered over with diſſimulation or deceit. A 
chain binds their arms together, to expreſs that the 


link of love and e ſhould be ae and un- 


| broken. 


Turxuis, As TREA, and 3 were three 
goddeſſes : the firſt of law and peace; the ſecond 


of juſtice z and the third, a rewarder of virtue, and 
puniſher of Vice. i or 


OF Ann AGYPTIAN DEITIES. 


8 IRI 5, Apis, = 3 are different names 


of one and the ſame deity, ſon of Jupiter by 
Niobe, and huſband to Iſis. 


Their ſon Okus was deemed, by the Zgyptians, 


the Protector of the River Nile, the Averter of Evils, 


Governor of the World, and the Author of Plenty. 
| Theſe deities of the Agyptians were held in the 
greateſt veneration. Temples were erected, and 
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divine honours paid to Oſiris under the figure of an 
ox; and the prieſteſſes of Iſis ſacrificed to that god- 3 
dels under different ſhapes, ag i to the 12 71 
wh for which they were intended. aha | 

As fable is ſaid to take its origin from the Keb. 
tins. it will appear, from their intercourſe with 


the Jews, long reſident 1 in Egypt, that a a mixture of 


true religion and error increaſed that falſe worſhip, 


which firſt prevailed in that country, and afterwards 


fpread into Rome, and the more : diſtant 127275 21 : 
the world. 


» Theſe gods of the N were worſhipped 
under various names and characters, according t 


the prevailing opinion of different countries, or 


ſome other incident. Thus, according to Herodo- 
tus, Ofiri ris and Bacchus are the ſame; and Tfs is 
ſaid to be the ſame with the Roman Cybele, Ceres, 
Minerva, and Luna. Orus alſo was the ſymbol of 
light, and was figured as a winged boy. He was 
named the Hermes of the Greeks, and the 7. 


and 1 8 of the Romans. 


„ 


5 of THE PANTHEON. 


OTH in Agypt and Rome, each deity had a 


temple, where the moſt ſolemn ſacrifices were 
made to them, according to the ddd ans. notion 


of their power and influence. 


The worſhip of theſe gods ſo far N among 


the Romans, that they erected to their honour a 


public edifice, named the PanTH EON, in which, 
as a general repoſitory, were placed the ſtatues of 
their ſeveral deities, with their reſpective ſymbols. 
Jupiter was diſtinguiſhed by a thunder-bolt ; June 


by a' crown ; Mars by a helmet ; Apollo, or the 


Sun, by his en . Diana, Or the Moon, by a 
creſcent ; ; Ceres by a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, 
or an ear of corn ; Cupid by a bundle of arrows ; 
Mercury by the wings on his feet, and a caduceus, 
or wand, in his hand; Bacchus by the ivy; Venus 
by the beauty of her perſon; and the reſt had the 
like diſtinguiſhing characters placed above their 
ſtatues, or in their hands, according to the received 
opinion of the Prople,. or the ingenuity of the 
artiſt, 
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8 H A p. XLVI. 8 
or ORACLES. 7 


HE 8 of the ancients were 18 
predictions, and myſterious declarations of the 
in of the gods. It may, with a kind of certainty 
be admitted, that the natural bent of the mind of 


man to ſearch into futurity, gave: riſe to this 1 in- 
ſtitution. 


To Whatever cult; however, ha origin may be 
aſcribed, the inſtitution of Oracles became general, 


among the idolatrous nations, and increaſed over 


the face of the whole earth. | 
Not to mention other nations, the Oracks of the 
Fegyptians and Greeks were numerous, eſpecially, of 
the latter people; ; at leaſt we have a more full ac- 
count of them. 1 85 
The Oracle of Paton a 1 5 of Epirus; in ieder, 
was facred to Jupiter. The Oracle of Fupiter Ham- 


mon was alſo of ancient date, and famous in Lybia. 


The Oracle of Apollo, at Heliopolis, was of great 
note. The Oracle alſo of Apollo at Delphi, if not 


: the moſt . ancient, was the moſt celebrated of all 


Greece, inſomuch that it was called the Oracle of the 


dots a wy. 


And, 


, ( 83 5 
hd era, 10 eſtabliſhed was 1 MIS of 


theſe oracular declarations, that the enacting laws, 
the reformation of government, alſo peace or war, 
were not undertaken by ſtates or princes ; ; but even 


in the more common concerns of life, no material 


buſineſs was entered Ae without the ſanction of 


the G.... 

| Each Oracle had its EY or prieſteſs, who de- 
livered out the anſwers of the gods. Theſe anſwers, 
for the moſt part, were in verſe, and couched un- 
der ſuch myſterious terms, that they admitted of a 
double interpretation ; inſomuch, that whether the 
prediction was completed, or the expectation of 


the ſupplicant a e the fark was clear 
from blame. 


The Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, ble in the 
| greateſt reputation, was reſorted to from all parts. 
The prieſteſs of Apollo was named Pythia, from 
the ſerpent Python, killed by that god, as is before | 


ERNIE . | 
The offerings to the TOY on theſe plies 


were liberal, according to the ability of the ſuppli- 
cant, or the importance of the anſwer required; 


and, it is faid, the temple and city of Delphi eſpe- 


cially, was, by theſe means, filled with immenſe 
e | 
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The principal Oracle of the Keyptians was: at 
Memphis, a royal city of Egypt, where they erect- 
ed an altar, and worſhipped their god Apis, under 
the figure of an ox. His wife ths had alſo AE MO 


85 and er 1 b et were e called Lea Ren. 
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ox THE SYBILLINE ORACLES. 1 VN 

T' H E Syd line 8 were certain women, 
whom the ancients believed to be endued wich 

the gift of prophecy. They are ſaid to be ten in 


number, and were famous in all lands. They had 


no fixed reſidence, | but travelled into different coun- 


tries, and delivered their predictions in verſe, in 


the Greek tongue. One of theſe Höilt, named 
Erythraa, or Cumæa, from Cuma, a City in the 
{onian ſea, according to Virgil, came into 1taly, and 
was held in the higheſt eſteem by the Romans, who 
conſulted the Oracle of the Sybil on all occaſions © 


that related to the welfare of the republia. 
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Aveuny, or the art of Arista by birds, 


the meteors of the. heavens, or the entrails of 
beaſts, was held in i higheſt veneration by the 


idolatrous nations. The Jews were not free from 


idolatry in the time of Moſes; and we read alſo in 


the ſacred writings, that Saul, being vexed in ſpirit, 


applied to the Sezers, or cope ald in the Know- 
ledge of futurity. 


But not to go ſo far back, Ror 

conſulted the Auguries, before they built Rome; 
and the foundation of that city was determined by 
the flight of birds. Numa eſtabliſhed a college of 
Augurs, and confirmed his nn, of the Ro- 
man ſtate by their fanction. 

It appears alſo in the hiſtory of that e chat 
no national concern was entered upon, without firſt 
conſulting the Auguries; ; and, according to the 
propitious: or bad omen, they made peace or war, 
and appointed - magiſtrates. Indeed, the Augurs, 
and their declarations, were held in ſo high regard 
by the Romans, that whoever contemned them, was 
accounted impious and profane, To conclude, 
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divination, or the ſpi rit of prediction, made a con- 
ſiderable part of the pagan theology, eſpecially 
among the Romans, thoſe lords of the world, who 


fell into the general deluſion, and adopted almoſt all 
the 111 of W Re 8 mne. EIN 
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15 ö OF DEMI-GoDs' OR HEROES. ; | 
HE title of hero was given 5 80 Greeks to 
thoſe who had made themfelves famous. A- 
Pha a was a man deſcended of a god, or god- 
deſs, by a mortal; of. which there were great num- 
bers. /Aneas, Ulyfles, Hercules, jp ee, Achilles 
and Jaſon, were the moſt: celebrated. n eee 
Eneas was a Trojan prince, ſon of Ads th 
the goddeſs Venus. He is memorable for his grate- 
ful care of his aged father, whom he- bore through 
the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulders, at the ha- 
zard of his life, and that of his fon Aſcanius, W: 
child, who was, obliged to cling to his garments 
to eſcape them. Arriving in Italy, he married 
Loves. the daughter of Latinus, king of the La- 


tins, 


. 4 
= ©» U 


. „ 
tins, and built Layinium, ſo named after his viſe, 
He died in the year before Chriſt 1197. 


Tue, on his return by ſea from the Ta war 
to the iſland of Ithaca, of which he was king, was 


met by the Syrent, who. uſed every effort. to. fiop | 


him ; but, that he might not be ſurpriſed, by. their 


melodious voices, he ſtopped his ears, and n 


himſelf to be tied to the maſt of the ſhip. 
His wife Penelope, who was beſieged by a a nume- 
rous train of lovers in the abſence of her huſband, 
delivered herſelf by artifice. She promiſed to make 
choice of one of them as ſoon as a piece of tapeſtry, 
on which ſhe was at work, ſhould be finiſhed ; but 


every night ſhe unwove W: He. had done the wo 
ceding day. 


Hercules was the fon of 3 8 is. wife f 
of Amphytrion. He was expoled, | through the 


whole courſe of his life, to perform the moſt dan- 


gerous adventures” | by the malignity of Juno, and 


the fatality of his birth. His principal exploits 
are termed, by way of eminence, the twelve labour's 
of Hercules. © | 
FEuryſtheus, who 0 acceeded 2 Pang in a te king. 
dom of Argos, had conceived, a jealouſy of Her- 
cules, and impoſed upon him, as fabulous hiſtory 
relates, the following hazardous enterpriſes. 1. He 
overcame the lion of Nemza, whoſe ſkin he after- 
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Wards ofs 2 He deſtroyed che hydra with ſeven 
| heads. 3. He took, on the mountain Erimanthus, 
in Arcadia, * a wild boat that had made dreadful 
havock round the countiy, and dragged it alive to 


” 
» 


— 


Euryſtheus. 4. He catchied an hind with golden 
horns and brazen hoofs, | after hunting her a year 
on foot. 5. He cleanſed the ſtable of Augeas, king 


of Elis, in which 3000 oxen Rad ſtood for many 
years. 6. He deſtroyed the harpies, or birds of 
prey. 7. He delivered Prometheus from mount 


Caucaſus, and killed the eagle which fed upon his | 
liver. 8. He killed Diomedes, and the horſes which 


he fed on. human fleſh.” 9. He ſubdued the giant 


Geryon, and carried away his flock of cattle. 10. 5 
He conquered the army, of the Amazons, and took : 


from Hippolite their queen, her girdle, and mar- 
ried her to Theſeus. 11. He went down to hell, 


and deſtroyed the three - headed dog Cerberus. 12. 


He killed the dragon, which defended the garden 
of the Heſperides, and brought from thence the 


| golden apples. 


Beſides theſe, and many oer notable 3 


ments, Hercules is faid to have taken the. heavens | 


wpon hrs ſhoulders, in order to caſe Atlas, the ſon of 


Uranbs, a great obſerver of the ſtars, and the nt 


who 4 Sea the world LY 6 ler. : 
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This famous hero ended his] life in, the following 
manner. Having ſlain the centaur Neſſus, 1 
15 dying. monſter gave Dejanira, Hercules s wife, 1 
garment dipt in his own blood, as a "preſervative | 
for love. This Dejanira foon. after ſent him to. 
regain his affections. The hero had no ſooner put 


on the poiſoned, ſhirt, than he was. ſeized with vio- 
Ent and incurable pains 3 ; therefore, making, a fu- 


neral pile on mount Ota, he ſet fire to it, and 
cloſed, with the moſt dreadful agonies, a life of 
hardſhip ps f for the good of his flog cos.) 


”" F 


7 eus Was the fon of 4 Egeus, k Ing 'of Athens, - 
and th ra, daugh mer of the wiſe, Piti eus, at whoſe 


court he was brought up by Trzzenus: He kille 
the. finctaur . a ; 4.65 which had a hull's s head, 


and all its ower parts ; human, It was incloſed i in 


the labyrinth a at Crete, made by Dædalus, by the 
order of Mi inos, king of 8 "that iſland, the inhabi: 
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were born. ü 


Peru v was che fon of ure and D W 45 
Argos He was king of 

He had the wines of Mercury, | 

inerva, che helmet of Pluto, anda 


ter of Aeriſius, king of | 
the Myce cenians, 


the e ſhield of. bY ; 
ſword rd forged by Vulcan: Thus armed, he over- 
came —— as We * of Meduſa, which; ac- 
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tants 8 Which ſacrificed. men to Jupiter and Sa» 55 
turn; ; and 1 where gay of the godly and goddeſſes 5 
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cbrdi ing to the poets, was ſyrroundeg by ſerpents | 
Inſtead of hair, and turned to ſtones thoſe who had 


the raſhneſs to look upon it. He alſo delivered 


Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, king of Ethio- 


3 from a monſter, and afterwards. married her. 


r 
17 


e lived about 1348 years before. Chriſt. : 
"Achilles was the ſon of the goddeſs Thetis, daugh- 
ter of Nereus and Doris, the moſt bzautiful of the 


| Nereides ; : and Peleus, ſon of the famous Tacus, 


King of Egina, and the nymph Endeis, daughter 
of Chyron. He was educated by the centaur 
Chiron. His mother dipped him i in the Styx, all 
but the heel, by which ſhe held him , to make him 


invulnerable. He was ſlain at the fiege of Troy 


by Paris, whoſe arrows ſhot him in the heel, in 
the year before Chriſt 1180. 

Jaſem was the ſon of Eſon and Alcimede. pen 
the death of his father, he was. placed under the 
| tuition of Pelias, at whoſe perſuaſion he undertook 


the Argonautic expedition to Colchis for the golden | 


fleece, which he carried J about 9 37 years. be- 
fore Chriſt. 73. i 


The golden its was the ſkin and fleece of's 2 ram, 


2 272 


8 


called golden, becauſe it 1 was s of a 75 Ea It 5 


rom 2 


| {LF 
«20 ® "A Cena is a monte me man and kate hotfe.” 


„ a | | noſtrils z - 
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noſtrils; and by a large and nen dragon, in 


the grove of Mars. 
Pelias, the ſon of Neptune and [Tyro, was . 


up by a mare, and became the moſt cruel of all 


men. He not only uſurped the eſtates of Jaſor, 


| but cauſed him to be impriſoned. He ſacrificed 
his mother-in-law to Juno, and put to death the 

wife and children of Eſon; but Jaſon was faved 
, from his 1 and educated in private. ; * 
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ox Th BEAUTY AND UTILITY or FABULOUS 
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IOME weak, un 8 well-meaning 


men, condemn the delightful fictions, with 
8 Homer and Heſiod, and their poetical imi- 

tators, have enriched and embelliſhed their works. 
But although theſe fictions did not contain many 


uſeful inſtructions, and many important | truths, 


would there be any reaſon to attack and deſtroy * 
ſyſtem „which peoples and animates nature, and 


makes a Jane temple of the vaſt univerſe ? TIS 
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| ſportſman s horn rouſes the attentive ear, 


(92 55 
| Theſe flowers, whoſe varied and ſhining beauty 


we fo much admire, are the fears of Aurora. It is 
the breath of Zephyrus which gently agitates the 


leaves.” The [oft murmurs of the waters - mo 


| Hebe of the Naiades. ; 
A god impels the wind; a 18 pours out he 


rivers ; grapes are the gift of Bacchus; Ceres pre- 


ſides over the harveſt ; orchards are the care of Po- 


mona. Does a ſhepherd ſound his: reed on the 
fummit of a mountain? It is Pan who, with his 


paſtoral pipe, returns the Pleaſo ing. lay. bike ig | 

bs 
Diana, armed with her bow and quiver, and more 
nimble than the fag that the purſues, who takes the 
diverſion of the chace. - The ſun is a god, who, 
riding on à car of fire, diffuſes his light through 
the world. The ſtars are fo many divinities, who 
meaſure with their golden Beams the regular progreſs | 


of fire. The moon preſides Over the fence of the 


night, and conſoles the world for the abſence of 


her brother. | Neptune reigns in the ſea, ſurrounded 
by the Nereides, who dance : to the Pes bells of 
the Tritons! 

In the higheſt desi is Jetted paper, the Waller . 
and Father of men and gods. | Under his feet rol 
the thunders, forged by the Cyclops i in the caverns « of 
_ His „nil ä natu re, and his ned ſhakes 
the 


. 


7 


FFF 
che foundation of Olympus. Surrounditig the thi6hs' 


of their ſovereign, the other deities quaff near from 


a cup preſented to them by the young and beautiful 
Hebe. In the middle of the great cirele ſhines, 


with diſtinguiſhed: luſtre, the goddeſs of beauty, 
adorred with a ſplendid girdle, in which the £ xr ai 
appear elegant and'chearful'; and in her hand is a 
ſmiling boyz the One! _ health and content- 
ment. Wo. 
| Sineet illuſions of 5% fancy! Peadug e Erd of 
the mind What objects of pity afe thoſe cold ad 
inſenſiblè hearts, who have never felt your charms! ! 
And how deſtitute of taſte muſt thoſe” perſons by” 5 
Who would deſtroy a world” that has ſo long been 
the treaſury of the arts; a world imaginary i in⸗ 
deed, but delightful, and whoſe ideal pleaſures are 


ſo well fitted to compenſate for the real troubles 
and nge of the world in which we TIE. 
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JHRONOLOGY. i is a ſcience treats of N 


nme, and ſhews the different meaſures or 
compuuniions f it, that hate obtained In different 


nations. 
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nations. It enables us truly to date a beginning 5 


and end of the reigns of princes, the births and 


deaths of eminent perſons, the revolutions of em- 
pires and kingdoms, battles, ſieges, or any other 


remarkable events. Without chronology, that is, 
without diſtinguiſhing the times of events as clearly 


as the nature of the caſe will well admit, all hiſtory . 
would be little better than a heap of confuſion, deſti- 
tute of light, order, or beauty. 


In the ſtudy of hiſtory, an-exa@. chronology i is like 


Ariadne's clue, which guides us through the diffe- 


rent windings of the labyrinth ; and the mind being 


thus, conducted, the ideas we obtain from reading A 


are. more diſtinct, and more 8 fixed in the 
memory. 


41 


In the chronology of ancient kingdoms, it waiſt 5 
be confeſſed there is the utmoſt uncertainty, ariſing ö 
_ chiefly from the vanity of each in claiming the 


greateſt antiquity. Thus the prieſts of Egypt, as 


Herodotus informs. us, reckon. from the reign of 
Menes to that of Sethon 341 generations, three of 
which they ſuppoſed equal to a hundred years; ſo 
that, according to this computation, the whole 


time, from one reign to the other, was 11,340 


years. The Chaldeans piqued: themſelves on their 

antiquity, pretending to have obſerved the ſtars 473 

thouſand, years. Other eaſtern nations made the. 
; 1 the 


2 df 
. * 
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like extrayagant pretenſions ; : all which were fa. 
voured by their having no exact accounts of time. 

The chronology of the ancient Greeks is equally 
uncertain. Their writings are full of fables, being 
all in verſe, from which fiction is inſeparable, till 
the conqueſt of Aſia by Cyrus the Perſian. "They" 


did not begin to ſet. down the generations, reigns 
and ſucceſſions, in numbers of years, till ſome time 
after the death of Alexander the Great. This 
makes their chronology very uncertain; and in- 


deed ſuch it was reputed by the Greeks themſelves, - 
as appears from ſeveral paſſages in Plutarch. 


In the chronology of the Latins we find all 


greater uncertainty. In a word, not- one of the 


European nations had any; chronology at all, till 


the time of the Perſian empire, which began 536 
years before the birth of Chriſt; and whatever 
chronology they now have of more ancient times, 
has been framed ſince by reaſoning and conjecture. 


Therefore, on a ſtrict and impartial examination, 
the Jewiſh records, excluſive of their divine autho- FA 


rity, will -appear to be the moſt certain and au- 


thentic, and conſequently "the fureſt foundation {i 
—— E SOL. 10-909 2 il HY 41 
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4 . f or TIME AND. rrs PARTS» 


rr is diſtinguiſhed into obſoluts and rot 


five. Abſolute time is conſidered as in it- 
felf, auf without any relation to bodies or their 


motions. This flows equally, never proceeding ' 
either faſter or flower. Relative time is that which 


is meaſured or eſtimated by certain motions, 'as © 
thoſe of the ſun, moon, clocks and watches: This 


is otherwiſe called apparent or vulgar time. 


The uſual diviſions of time are years, montlis, 


| weeks, days, hours, minutes, and ſeconds ; beſides | 
| i e, and cyeles. 1 £2.93, „ 1995 ; 
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T HE as period of time is a 1 a 


which all the ſeaſons return in ſucceſſion, and 


begin anew. It is that ſpace of time wherein the 


ſun finiſhes his courſe through the ecliptic, return- 
ing o 7 ſame en of it, from which he had 


departed. | 
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departed. - This is called the ſolar year ; "the con- 
ſiſts, according to our account, of 365 days, five 
hours, and forty-nine minutes. Tbis i is properly 
the tropical or natural year. But that ſpace of time 
in which the ſun having departed from any fixed 
ſtar, returns to the ſame again, is called the ſide- 
real. year, and contains 365 ans fix hours, and 
ten minutes. 1 | | 

A lunar year is that flake WW time; in Which the 
moon performs twelve complete revolutions round 
the earth, called Lungtions. This year contains 
354 days, eight hours, ee e NONE: and 
thirty-eight ſeconds. 5 | 

Both the ſolar and lunar years Wore deſcribed, 
are termed aſtronomical, as depending on the prin- 
ciples and obſervations of Aſtronomy. gh, 

A ciuil year is the legal year, or that which each 
nation Or government has appointed for common 
uſe. This is made to conſiſt of a certain number 
of whole days, without any odd hours or minutes, 
to render the computation of time more eaſy. It 
is diſtinguiſhed into common and biſſextile. The 
common year conſiſts of 365 days; and the } Hertila, 

or leap-year, which is every fourth, of 366. 
The addition of a day to every fourth year is to 


make the civi year keep pace with the natural one; 


ror the fix hours, or thereabouts, by which the 
| | F | : latter 


Re "68 3. 


latter exceeds the former, in four years make a 
whole day; and therefore every leap- year the month 
cf February has ” days, W i in os common. | 


year has but 28. 
The intercalary, or additional 4 to every fourth 


year, was firſt appointed by Julius Cæſar, who or- 


dered it to be inſerted after the 24th of February, 
which was the ſixth of the calends of March, ac- 
cording to the Roman way of reckoning. This 


| year, therefore, 5 they reckoned the 24th of February 
twice over, having, as they expreſſed it, bis ſexte 


calendas Martias; and hence the year had the nams. 


of biſſextile. But amongſt us, this intercalation is 


not made by telling the 24th of February twice, 


but by adding a day to the end of that month. 


It is called lap-year, becauſe ' in the common 


years any fixed day of the month changes ſucceſſive- 


ly the day of the week; but in the biſextile it ſkips 


or . leaps over one day. For inſtance, ſuppoſe the 


xt of May in a common year falls on Tueſday, 
if the next be a common year it will be on a 
Wedneſday ; but if it be a leap- year, the adding of 
a day will cauſe it to ſkip < over e and fall 
on Thurſday. | | 

In order to know whether any particular year be 
leap-year or not, divide it by four, and the re- 
mainder, if there be any, ſhews how many years 
5 f have 


a 


. » 
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have elapſed ſince leap-year ; and; if there be noh6; 
then it is leap-year.- Or you may omit the hun- 


dreds and thouſands, and divide only the units and 
tens by four, and the reſult will be the ſame. For 
example; divide 1792 by 4, the remainder is o; 


or divide only 92 by 4, the remainder is like 8 


wiſe o; conſequently 1792 is leap-year. Divide 


1793 by 4, the remainder is 1; or divide 6nly 93 | 
by 4, the remainder is likewiſe 1; conſequently 


1793 is the firſt year after leap-year. 


The tmar year, as inſtituted by Romulus; the. 
founder of Rome, conſiſted but of ten months; 
but as this was ſhort of the ſun's period by two 


months, theſe were afterwards added by his ſuc⸗ 


ceſſor, Numa Fompilius, and were called January 
and Februar 


a conſiſted of rely months. But the months of this 


By theſe means the Roman year 


year being only lunar months, of 29 4 days each, 


this civil lunar year conſiſted but of 354 days. The 


ſun, however, in revolving once through the eclip- 


tic, was found, in proceſs of time, to take up 365 | 


days, or eleven days more than the lunar year. 
Theſe were added to it by Julius Czar, and oft 


that account it was called the Julian year. 
The Gregorian year is a correction of the PII 
made by Pope Gregory XIII. and that with very 
good reaſon; for the Julian year of 365 days and 


F 2 
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ſix, hours exceeding the true ſolar year hs eleven 
minutes, this exceſs in 131 years amounts to a 
whole day. The council of Nice, in the year 
of Chriſt 325, appointed the celebration of Eaſter 
to be always on the firſt Sunday after the full 
moon that came next after the vernal equinox, 
which was then on the 21ſt of March. Pope Gre- 
gory, however, in the year of our Lord 1582, ob- 
ſerved that the above-mentioned fault of the Julian 
year had thrown the equinoxes ten days more back- 
ward, than they were at the time of the ſaid. coun- 
cil, ſo that the vernal equinox was then on the 11th 
of March. This occaſioned great irregularity with 
reſpect to the time of celebrating Eaſter, and con- 
ſequently all other Moveable | Feaſts. The Pope, 
therefore, to correct this error, ordered ten days to. 
be ſuppreſſed in the month of October 1582, that 
ſo the equinox might be reduced to the 21ſt of 
March, on which day it fell at the time of the Ni- 
cene council. And that this variation might not 
happen again, it was further ordained, that every 
hundredth year, which in the Julian account was a 
leap-year, ſhould in this be only a common year, 
and conſiſt but of 365 days; ; but as that was too 
much, every four hundredth year was to remain a 
leap-year or biſſextile. | 


T his . 


( fob}. 
This reformation of the calendar is called the 
Gregorian account, or New Stile; and according 
to this ſtile was the calendar rectified in England in 
1752, by throwing out eleven days in the month of 
September, as from the council of Nice to that. 
year, 1427 years had elapſed ;. and, beſides, the 
beginning of my civil Tu Was fed to the | firſt day 

_ of. Januar. 

This emendation adjuſts the year and Kaos 
pretty near the truth, and has been received not. 
. only in all popiſh countries, but in Holland, Den- 


mark,. Sweden, England, and the Proteſtant tates. 
of Germany. 
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FORMS OF 1 VII YEARS... 
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T H ERE h have SHY and ſtill are, various born 
of civil years, in different nations, four of 
which I ſhall take ſome notice of. 2 
1. The ancient Roman year of Romulus con liſted 
of ten months, namely, Martius of 31 days, Aprilis 
of 30, Maius of 31, Junius of 30, Quintilis of 31, 
Pa 3: Sextilis 
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Sextilis of ze, dener of 30, October of 37, N 2 


vember of 3o, December of 30; in all 304 days. 


2. The Roman year of Numa conſiſted of twelve 
months. Januarius had 29 days, Februarius 28, 
Martius 31, Aprilis 29, Maius 31, Junius 29, Quin- 
tilts 31, Sextilis 29, September 29, Oftober 31, Ne 
vember 29, December 29; in all 355. FO 

The months called Quintilis and Sertllis, abet 
their order in Romulus's year, were changed into 
Julius and Auguſtus “, in honour of Fiber Ceſar 
and his fucceſior in 1 

3. The Julian year conſiſts of wie FP TY 


viz. January of 31 days, February of 28, March of 


31, April of 30, May of 31, Fune of 30, Fulyof 31, 


| Auguſt of 31, September of 30, October of 31, Ne- | 


vember of 30, December of 31; in all 365. 
Every fourth year, in the Julian account, has 
366 days, February Gow Raving 20, as We have 


before obſerved. 


The Gregorian year 8 has | the fame number of 
months and days as the Julian, the only difference 
being that each month in the former _ eleven 


Gays foonex than in the latter. 


4. The 7euſh year conſiſts of nds: months. 


* days, Fins or Zin, 29, Shar 


e eee | 85 
536 + = _ 


TE. "ih! 13) 
or Sivan, 30, Thamus or Ti amus, 29, 43 30, E 


29, Tiſri or Ethanim, 30, Marcbeſvan or Bul, 29, 
ien 30, Tebeth 29, Shebat or Schebeth „30, Adar 


29; in all 354. 5 
This is made to agree ly the fur; year, by j 
adding eleven, and ſometimes twelve days. | | 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that as the form 1 

of the year is various among different nations, ſo | 
fikewiſe is its beginning. The Jews, as moſt A 
other nations of the Eaſt, had a civil year, which | 
commenced with the new moon in September; 1 
and an eccleſiaſtical year, which commenced from 1 
| the new moon in March. The Perſians begin their 1 
year in the, month anſwering to our June. The 1 
Chineſe, 4 moſt of the Indians, begin it with | F 
the firſt moon in March; and the Greeks with the by 
new toon that happens next after the fummer ; | 4 
ſolſtice. _ 4 
In England, the civil or legal” year e com- 1 
menced on the 25th day of March, and the hiſtori- j 
cal year on the firſt: day of January. But ſince the , 
alteration of the ſtile, in 1752, the civil year, in il 
this country, as I. obſerved before, has likewiſe be- $i 
gun on the firſt of January. | f 
From what is ſaid of the patriarchs having lived N 

ſo many centuries, and ſome even to the age of al 
nine hundred years, may we not believe that the i 
„ years 1 
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Wo - gears were then forrter than at -preſent 7 By no 
4 . means. For we learn from Moſes, that the year 
| conſiſted then, as now, of twelve months. In his 
hiſtory of the deluge, he tells us, that after the rains, 
which began on the 17th day of the ſecond month, 
had fallen upon the earth for the ſpace of forty days 
and forty nights, it was only in the ſeventh month 
that the ark, which floated upon the waters, reſted 
upon Ararat, a mountain of Armenia; and, in the 
tenth, that land began to appear. wh 
The changes and yarieties that happen i in nature, 

| by the annual/revolution of the earth round the ſun, 
are called the ſeaſons. Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter are the names of the ſeaſons, and each. 
ſeaſon continues three months. Spring begins on 
the 21ſt of March, Summer on the 21ſt of June, 


Autumn on. the 23d of September, and Were on 
the 21ſt of December. 
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OF MONTHS. 


HE gilt and principal diviſion of the year is 


tene ; and theſe are either aftrmmmical or civil. 


An aſtronomical or natural month is that which is 
| meaſured exactly by the motion of the ſun or moon, | 


and is accordingly either lunar or ſolar. 


A lunar month is the time the moon takes to 
revolve round the earth, which ſhe performs in- 


twenty-ſeven days, ſeven hours, On mi- 
nutes, and eight ſeconds. | 


A ſolar month is that-ſpace of time in whick the 


ſun runs through one of the ſigns of the Zodiac. 


Now as the apparent motion of the ſun is ſome- 


times flower and ſometimes faſter, theſe months 


muſt conſequently be unequal. But, as he con- 
ſtantly travels through all the twelve ſigns in 365 
days, five hours, and forty-nine minutes, the quan- 


tity of a mean ſolar month is found by dividing that 


number by twelve. And hence it appears that each 


of theſe months, one with another, contains thirty, 
days, ten hours, . twenty-nine minutes, and five 


ſeconds. 


_ 
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into parts called months, which are uſually : 
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Cuil months are thoſe which are framed” to freer 8 
the uſes of life, being made to conſiſt of a certain 
number of whole days, approaching nearly to the 
quantity of aſtronomical monglis, either lunar or” 
ſolar. 

Cuil linar months conſiſt ian of twenty 
nine and thirty days; ſo that two of them are equal 
to two 3 ones, — the odd mi- 
nutes. 8 

Gizil ſolar nile: uſually confit: of a and 
chirty- one days alternately, except one of the twelve. 
which every fourth year, has ene days, in 
_ qthers bait tweaty-aights- | 
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OF WEEKS AND, DAYS. 


A Month is divided into- four parts called weeks;- - 
each conſiſting of ſeven parts called days. 


Of theſe months there are thirteen in a Julian. year,, 
and one day over; of weeks there are fiſty-two, 
and of 2905 365 55 as before obſerved.. 
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TB days of the week are called Sunday, Von⸗ 


day, Tueſda XL , Wedneſday, Thurſday, Friday, and 
0 | 


Saturday. theſe days the Pagans Bave the 
names of the ſun, moon, and planets; to the firſt 


the name of the Sun, to the ſecond of the Moon, to- 


the third of Mars, to the fourth of Mercury, to the 
fifth of Jupiter, to the fixth of Venus, and to the- 
ſeventh of Saturn. 
All nations do not reckon the days i in the ſame 
order. The Chriſtians count from Sunday, in me- 
mory of the reſurrection of our Saviour, the Jews 
from Saturday, and the Mahometans from Friday. A 


- 


A day is either artificial-or natural. An artificial” 


day is the. ſpace of time, which paſſes between the 
ſun's riſing and ſetting, or the time of his ſtay: 
above the horizon. In oppoſition to which, the 
time between his ſetting and riſing, or his duration 
under the horizon, is called night —A natural. day 
comprehends both, being the time in which the 
fun makes one entire revolution; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the time in which che earth. revolves: 
once about its: axis. | 

The natural day. is divided into morning, noon, 
evening, . and midnight ; and conſiſts of twenty-four: 
hours. 

The preſent an begin their * ſon-riſing,, 
as: did. the. ancient Babylenians,, Tron, Syrians, , 
E 6: and! 
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and moſt other eaſtern nations. The modern Is 
lians and Chineſe reckon it from ſun-ſetting ; ; 
did the ancient Jews, Athenians, Bohemians, "4 
Sileſians. The Arabians and modern aſtronomers 
begin the day at noon. The Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, Portugveſe, and 
Egyptians, begin it at midnight. 
Ihe length of the day and night i is equal, in 3 
land, twice-every year, once on the 21ſt of March, 
and again on the 21ſt of September. Both theſe 
times are called the equinoxes. | 

Thoſe intenſely hat days between the __ of 
July and the 28th of Auguſt, are called dog-days, 
becauſe the ſtar called the canicular, or the great 
dog-ſtar, 9 5 that time, riſes and ſets with the 
wn. 7., | 
The longeft day! is on the 21ſt of hw at the be- 
ginning of Summer, after which the days begin 
gradually to decreaſe. This is called the Summer 
fo Mice, becauſe then the ſun ſtops ſhort in his 
journey towards the north, and begins to return 
ſouthward. Fa 5 

The fhorte/f day is on the 21ſt of " REL at 
the beginning of winter, after which the days be- 
gin gradually to increaſe. This is called the winter 
| Po Mien becauſe then the Tin ops ſhort in his 
courſe 


— 


4% 


courſe a the ſouth, and begins to return 


northward. 
Tbis change, however, i is not the ſame in every 


part of the earth. There are, for example, ſome 


countries, where the length of the day and night 
is always exactly, or nearly the ſame *; and others 
where the night continues always ſix months, and 


the day conſequently as many f. ; | 
The Romans divided their months into calends, - 

nenes, and ides; calling the firſt day of one month 

its calends. | Fi, 


or HOURS, MINUTES, AND "SECONDS. ND 


A hour is the twenty-fourth part of a Anteil 
day. Different people reckon the hours in a 
different manner. Babyloniſh hours are thoſe, 
_ which are counted from ſun-riſing in a continued 


ſeries of twenty-four. Italian hours are thoſe 


reckoned from ſun-ſetting in a like ſeries. Eu- 


* At the Equator, ＋ At the Poles. 
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(ro) 5 
ropean hours are thoſe counted from midnight, 


twelve from thence to noon, and from noon to: 
midnight twelve more. Thoſe which commence 


their order from noon, are called { be- 
cauſe uſed by aſtronomers. 


An Hour is uſually divided into Ri equal parts: 


called minutes; each minute into ſixty ſecondt; theſe: 
again into ſixty. thirds, and fo on. The Jews, 
Chaldzans,. Arabs,. and. other eaſtern people, di- 
vide the hours into a thouſand and eighty ſeruples, 
eighteen whereof. are ns. to our minute... 


CHAP: LVIII. 
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round or circulation: of the ſame parts of time, 


Gen is a dive of years, months antidays,. 


| proceeding orderly from firſt to laſt, and recurring: 


again from laſt: to firſt,, rates and without 
interruption. 


As the annual motion of the 8 ang) other bans 
venly bodies, cannot be meaſured exactly without 


any remainder of minutes, ſeconds, &c. to ſwallow- 


uſed by. chronologers, to ſignify a perpetual} 


up! 
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up theſe fractions in whole numbers, that is „ fie 
as only expreſs days and years, cycles have Nen! in- 
vented'; which, comprehending ſeveral revolutions: 


of the ſame body, replace it, after a certain num-- 
ber of years, in the ſame point of the heavens 
whence it firſt departed; or, which is the ſame 


thing, ity the ſame place of the civil calendar. 


The moſt: famous cycles are, the Cycle of the 
Moon, the Gele * he Sun, and the Gen 195 Ins 


dition © 

The cycle of the moon, or lunar obs, called alſo 
the Metoric cycle, from its inventor Meton, an Athe-- 
nian, is a circle or revolution of nineteen years, in 


which time the new and' full moons are ſuppoſed: 


to return to the ſame day of the month i in the Ju- 
lian calendar. 


The cycle of the ſun, or dr cycle; is a revolu- 


tion of twenty-eight years. When theſe are elapſed, 


the Dominital, or Sunday Eetters in the calendar, 
return into their former place, and prooeed in the 


ſime order as before. It is from theſe Sunday Lt 
ters, and not from any regard to the ſun's 8 e 


that the cycle has obtained its name. 
The ſeven firſt letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, are uſed in our almanacks to denote 


the days of the week in order, from the firſt to the 5 


1 . the year. Now that which 
- | ſands 


: (4 182; ) 


7 ſtands againſt Sunday, or the Lord's-day, in "I 
Dies Dominica, is called the Dominical Letter, and 


ſerves to denote that day, as the other letters do the; 
other days of the week. | 


The Dominical Letter is different every year. | As: 


4 


the common year conſiſts of 365 days, that is, fifty- 


two weeks, and one day, it is evident the year muſt . 
begin and end on the ſame day of the week, and | 


therefore the next year will begin on the day fol-- ; 
lowing. This occaſions the firſt Sunday in January. 


to fall every year a day ſooner than it did the year 


before, and conſequently to be denoted by a diffe- 


rent letter. 


In biſſextile or e end of 366 "oY 


there are fifty-two weeks, and two days over; ſo 
that if the leap-year begins on a Sunday, it will end 


on a Monday, and the next year begin on a Tueſ- 


day, and conſequently the Dominical Letter will- 
be removed two places backwards; that is, if it be 


A at the beginning of the leap-year, it will be F 
the year following. By this means, every fourth 
year being biſſextile, the order of the Dominical 
Letters is interrupted, and the ſeries does not re- 
turn to its firſt ſtate till aſter four times ſeven, or 


twenty-eight years. This period of time is the 


cycle of which we are now diſcourſing. 


The 
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_:, The Dominical Letters are hot the "ER: in the 
Gregorian, as in the Julian calendar. By the re- 
formation of the calendar under Pope Gregory, the. 
order of the Dominical Letters was diſturbed ; for 
the year 1 582, which at the beginning had G for 
its Dominical Letter, came to have C in October, 


by the retrenchment of ten days after the 4th of 


that month. And thus the Dominical Letter of 
the ancient Julian calendar is four places before that 
of the Gregorian, the letter A in the former an- 
ſwering to D in the latter. | 

In order to find the year of the ſolar cycle for any 
year of Chriſt, proceed thus: Add 9 to the given 


year, and divide the ſum by 28; the remainder. 


will ſhew the year of the cycle, and the quotient 


the number of cycles ſince the birth of Chriſt. If 


there be no remainder, the given year is the 28th 

or laſt year of the cycle. The reaſon of the ad- 
| dition of 9 is, becauſe the ninth year of the ſolar 
cycle was paſt, when the firſt year of the Chr; ifian 
computation began, 


The cycle of indiction is a circle or e of 


fiſteen years, which when expired begins anew, and 


goes round again without intermiſſion. This cyele 
has no relation to the celeſtial motions, but was 
made uſe of by the Romans to make known the 


time of paying certain taxes, or for other civil 


a 


5 * 
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purpoſes, _ The popes have dated their bulls by 
the year of the indiition ever ſince the time of 
Charlemagne. | 


| The commencement of this 100 deing bxed to 
the 3d year-before Chriſt, add 3 te the given year, 


divide the ſum by 15, and the remainder will ſhew 
the year of indiction for any given year of Chriſt. 


If nothing remains, it is the e or laſt puns of 


the cycle. B 


or THE GOLDEN NUMBER, AND THE EPACTS. 


rr prime or goldtn number is a revolution of 
nineteen years, and is that particular number 


which ſhews the year of the lunar cycle for any 


given year. So that to find the year of the lunar 


cycle is to find: the golden number.. Theſe num- 
bers are called golden, becauſe, being of excellent 
ofe, they were expreſſed in ancient Nn by 
figures of gold. 

In the firſt year of our Saviour 8 "they; the 


golden number was 2; therefore add 1 to any given. 


2 of H divide the ſum by 19, and the re- 
o 1 mainder 


= n 
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i 
nals is the golden number for that year, = 
nothing remains then 19 is the golden number. 
Thus, for inſtance, divide 1801 by 19, the re- 
mainder will be 15, the golden number for 1800. 

This number is uſed in the calendar to ſhew the 
changes of the moon, and thereby to determine 
the time of Eaſter, and õther moveable feaſts. 

Epacts are, as the word implies, added numbers; 
that is, a number of days added to the lunar year, 


| xs make it equal to the ſolar year. The ſolar year ; 


has 365 days, and almoſt 6 hours; and the lunar 
year 354 days, and upwards of 8 hours. The dif- 
ference is the epad?. ' Now as this difference is not 
much ſhort of 11 days, it was made the Marie 
the firſt year of the lunar cycle. 
To find the epact; Oey the. golden number 
by 11, from that product ſubtract 11, divide the 


remainder by 30, Hoe mg remainder of the diviſion 


epact for the year 1800, of which the golden num- 


ber is 15. This mukiplied by 11 produces. 165, 


from which 11 being ſubtracted, there remains: 


154 ; and this when divided by 30, wt UE | 


of 4, the epact required. 


If after the operation. my" n _ 3® 
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GH A P. LX. 
now) To FIND THE MOON'S AGE, AND THE 
| DOMINICAL LETTER. | 


IN. ale to find the moon's age, 145 to te It 
for March o in common years, and, in leap- 
years, for April 2, for May 3, for June 4, for July 


,- for Auguſt 6, for September 8, for October 8, 


for November 10, for December 10, for er 

o, for February 2. p 
Having added to the epact che number for the 

month, according to the foregoing rule, add thereto: 


the day of the month for which the moon's age is- 


required. The ſum of theſe three, if leſs than 30, 


is the moon's age; if more than 30, take 30 from 
it, and the remainder is the age of the moon. 
The moon's age, ſubtracted from the day of the 
change, leaves the day of full moon. When no- 
thing remains, that wad * the month is a of 


change. 


How old is es moon on the 20th of f May 11 > 
In order to reſelve this queſtion, add to the epaQ,. 


already found to be 4, the number for May, which 
is 3, and 20, the day mentioned in the queſtion, 


the ſum will be 27 days, the anſwer required. 
et 5 ; : ; Td 


* 
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To find the Dominical Letter, take the year and 


its fourth part, and add them together ; divide the 
ſum by 7, and ſubtract what remains, after that 


diviſion, from the diviſor 7, the remainder gives 
the anſwer, accounting the letter A for 1, B for 2, 


C for 3, D for 4, E for 5, F for 6, and G for * 


The Dominical Letter for 1800 is found thus : 


The year and its fourth 450 make 2250. After 


this ſum is divided by 7, there remains 3, which 


ſubtracted from 7 leaves 4 for a remainder, which 
is the Dominical Letter for the year 1800. 
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CHAP. IXI. 


OF PERIODS, 


A Period is a \ ſeries, or circle, of a certain num- 


ber of years, uſed for meaſuring or computing 
time. Of theſe there are ſeveral, moſt of which 


take their names from the Neuen who een 


them. | 


Of the Metonic period, or by ri cycle of 19 years, 
it is needleſs to ſay any thing more. It has been, 


ſufficiently explained. 


The 
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The Calippic period, ſo called from its inventor | 


Calippus, is a ſeries of 76 years, which being 
elapſed, Calippus ſuppoſed that the new and, full 
moons would return to the ſame day of the ſolar 
year. This was intended as an un of 


the Metonic period. 

The Victerian period is a bien of 532 years, 
arifing from the cycles of the ſun and moon multi- 
plied into one another. It was invented by Victo- 


rius, a French clergyman, about the middle of the 


th century, and uſed by the weſtern churches for 


many ages, in computing the time of Eaſter, till 
the Gregorian reformation of the calendar. 
The famous Julian period is a ſeries of 7980 


years, ariſing from the multiplication of the cycles 
of the ſun, moon, and indiction into one another. g 
This period is ſaid to have been invented by Joſeph 
Scaliger; and is called Julian, as being adapted to 


the Julian year. As it commences before the crea- 


tion, and ſtill wants above 1500 years of being 
completed, it therefore comprehends all other cycles, 
periods, and epochas, and, in ſhort, the times of 


all actions and events, from the beginning of the 


world. Being thus a common receptacle, ag it 
were, of all other epochas, it is of great uſe in re- 
ducing the years of any given epocha to thoſe of 
: another ; 3 for which Fate it t was invented. 
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| 175 "wet EPOCHAS OR ARAS. 5 


A* Epocha, or Era, is a certain > Gag point of 
time, made famous by fome remarkable 
event; from whence, as from. a. root. the a e 
years are numbered or computed. - Shes 

As there is no aſtronomical 3 to ren- 
der one epocha preferable to another, their conſti- 
tution is purely arbitrary, and therefore various 
epochas have been uſed at different Umes, and: 
among different nations. 5 
The Chriſtian epocha is the common 1 
throughout Europe, commencing on the 25th of 
December, the day of our Saviour's nativity; or 
rather, according to the uſual account, from his 
circumciſion, on the iſt of January. In thoſe. 
countries, which. obſerve the Julian, calendar, it 
commences from the incarnation, on the 25th of 
March, nine months prior to the nativit . 5 

The author of this epocha, or way of computing I 
abbot, about the beginning of the ſixth century. = 
Till his time the Chriſtians computed their years, 
. either from the 753 under Diocleſian, or 

| from 
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9 the building: of Rome, or according to the 
cuſtom of the people among whom they live. 


The calculations, however, of our modern aſtro- 


nomers, ſeem plainly. to prove that the Dionyſian ac- 


count places the birth of our Saviour ſeveral 1 8 1 
too late. But that is not material. 


The Epocha of the Creation, according to the Jab 


computation, is the year of the Julian period 953, 
anſwering to the year before Chriſt 3761, and com- 


mencing on the 7th of October. Hence, if we 


ſubtract 952 from any given year of the Julian 


period, the remainder is the correſponding year of 


the Jewiſh epocha of the creation. 


principally by the Greeks, is very famous in ancient 


hiſtory. It took its riſe from the Olympic games, 
which were celebrated at the beginning of every 
fifth year, near Olympia, a city of Elis in Pelo- 


ponneſus. An Olympiad, therefore; was a period 
of four years; and by theſe periods the Greeks 
reckoned their time, the year in which the games 


were celebrated being counted the ern year of and | 


Olympiad. 


The beginning of the ft Olympiad 3 is referted! to 
the year of the mo 15 393, or Weg any N 


before Chriſt. 


. 


The Epacha of the Olympiads, which was uſed 


The 


Cl 
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The Epocha 7 the building of Rats was the] prin- 
cipal one among the Romans. This epocha is the 
year of the Fulian period 3961, and anſwers to the 
year 752 before. enn —— on the 21 ſt of 
Apt, 5 
The Dior gan Epochs: or Epoche of the . 
commences in the year of Chriſt 284, and that of 
the Julian period 4997. It obtained its name from 
the great number of Chriſtians who fiffered mar- 
tyrdom in the reign of the emperor Diocleſian ; 
and was generally uſed by Chriſtians till | the year 


532, when the way of CON ene ot birth of 
Chriſt began to prevail. 


The Epocha of the ire is uſed 19 ey e 


Arabs, and others who profeſs the Mahometan 


faith. It commences on the 16th of July, in the 


year of Chriſt 622, and of the Julian period 5335. 


The word Hegira ſignifies flight; the event which 
gave occaſion to this epocha being Mahomet's flight | 
from Mecca. The magiſtrates of that city, finding 
that his impoſture tended to diurb the public peace, 


were determined to cut off the author of it, to pre- 


vent the farther ſpreading of the miſchief. But 
Mahomet, having timely notice of their deſign, | 
fled by night to Medina, another city of Arabia, in 
the year of our Lord above-mentioned ; and this is 
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the. >. principal, x ra from which, the Mahometan 
compute their time. 
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OF + A CENTURY, A LUSTRUM, A JUBILEE, AND 


"RY OTHER PARTICULARS. 


5 buy, or an ages is A ; courſe of an 1. 


dred years. 
R luftrum is a ſpace of five years, chad by the 


8 


Romans, at the end of which a review of the peo- 


ple was made, firſt by the kings, then by the con- 


ſuls, but after the year 310 by the cenſors, who 


were magiſtrates created .for that very purpoſe. 


After the cenſus was finiſhed, an expiatory or puri- 
fying ſacrifice was made, conſiſting of a ſow, a 
ſheep, and a bull, which were carried round the 


whole afſembly, and then ſlain; and thus the peo- 


ple were ſaid to be purified . And becauſe this was 
done at the end of every fifth year, hence Iuftrum i is 

often put for the ſpace of five e e by | 
the 1 : 


* 8 


* 


- UA 
At every luftrum, the ſenate itſelf was reviewed 
by one of the cenfors; and if any one, by his be- 
haviour, had rendered himſelf unworthy of that high 
rank, or had ſunk his fortune below that of a ſena- 
tor, his name was paſſed over by the cenſor in 
reading the roll of ſenators ; and thus he was . 
to be excluded from the ſenate *. Ry, 
A jubilee is a periodical feſtivity, or palise! re- 
joicing, on account of ſome remarkable event, or 
in memory of ſome eminent Pere, 


According to the æra by which we reckon, we g 


date the time of every memorable tranſaction, 2. 5 
A. M. Anno Mundi, in the year of the world. 
A. D. Anno Domini, in the year of our Lord. 
A. C. Ante Chriſtum, before Chriſf; and fome- 
times B. C. is put for before Chriſt, : 
A. . C. Am fire Chriſtiane, in the Tory of 
the Chriſtian ra. 
A. U. C. Ann Urbis condite, in the year * the 
buildivh of the city of Rome; or A. ab U. C. in 
the year from the n, of the . 8 and o ol 


the other epochas. 1 8 e 


# E ſenatu motus. 
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8 H A P. LXIV. 
A CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF MEMORABLE 


EVENTS FROM THE CREATION TO THE DE- | 
vox. 15 


Amour four thouſand and 1 years helone the 
Chriftian æra, God created the world, and 
our firſt parents Adam and Eve, placing them in 
the Garden of Eden, or the terreftrial paradiſe, from 
whence.they were ſoon expelled for cating the for- 
bidden fruit. 
In the ſecond year Key the world, happened the 
birth of Cain, the firſt. who was born of a woman. 
He killed his brother Abel A. M. 129. 
In the year of the world 987, Enoch, for his 
piety, was tranſlated into heaven, OY. 365 your | 
old. | 
In the year 1656, Methuſelah, the longeſt liver 
of all men, died, aged 969 years. 

The ſame year Noah, his wife and We FAY 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, with their wives, enter- 
ed the ark, which had been built by God's com- 
mand. The flood began on the ſeventeenth day of 
me ſecond month, anſwering to our October, and 
continued a whole year. Thus the old world was 
deſtroyed by a deluge. FN: 5 i 

. CHAP. 
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c HA P. LXV. | 


REMARKABLE EVENTS. FROM THE . FLOOD ro 


THE BUILDING OF SOLOMON' 's | TEMPLE, A.M. 
THREE THOUSAND. ; | 


-UCH J about the year of the world 17 al the 
tower of Babel was built by Noah's poſterity, 


upon. which God miraculouſly confounded their 
| language, and args ite agent AR” into | Gifercge 


nations. * 


Soon aſter this event, Nook is, . great pro- 


7 bability, ſuppoſed to have departed from his rebel- 


lious offspring, and to have led a colony of ſome of 


the more tractable into the Eaſt. There, either 
he, or one of his ſucceſſors, in the opinion of the 


x 


moſt celebrated hiſtorians, founded the « ancient 5 


In the year of the end 1770, the celeſtial ob- 


ſervations were begun at Babylon, the city which 


firſt gave birth to learning and the ſciences. A few 
years after, Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founded the 


kingdom of Egypt, which laſted 1663 years, down 
to its conqueſt by Cambyſes, in the : FT. before 


Chriſt 525. 
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In the year 1945, Ninus, the ſon of Belus, 
founded the kingdom of Aſſyria, which laſted above 
1000 years; and out of its ruins were formed the 

Aſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Nineveh, and the 

| Ar l of the Medes. | 

= Prometheus firſt firuck fire from My A. M. 

2289. 

In the year of the world. 2433 Moſes was or 
in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, who 
educated him in all the learning of the Egyptians ' N 
Some years after, Cecrops brought a colony from 
Egypt i into Attica, and began the e of Ant, 

in Greece. 

Scamander came — 5 Crete into Phrygis, and 
FA the kingdom of Troy, A. M. 24588. 
In 2511, Cadmus carried the Phoenician letters 
into Greece, and built the citadel of Thebes. Two 
years after this, Moſes performed a number of mi- 
racles in Egypt, and departed from that kingdom, 
together with 600,000 Iſraelites, beſides children; 
which completed the 430 years of ſojourning. They 
miraculouſly paſſed through the Red Sea, and came 
to the deſart of Sinai, where Moſes received from 

| God, and delivered to the people, the ten com- 

| mangments, and the other laws, and ſet up the 
tabernacle, and in it the ark of the covenant. 


In 


( 7. } 
11 In the year of the world 2519, the frſt ſhip that. 


"YE appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by - 
he Danaus, who arrived at Rhodes, and ON” with: 
he him his fifty daughters. 
The firſt Olympic games were celebrated at 
1. | o in Greece, A, M. 2581. 
The year following, the five firſt books of Mo- 
” ſes, (called the Pentateuch) were written in the 
4 land of Moab, Where he died ſoon OTH, aged 
5 110, > 
1 In 2806, Hed, wife of Menelaus, king: of 


ö | Sparta, was Carried away by Paris, which, in 2811, 
gave rife to the Trojan war, and ſiege of Troy 
by the Greeks, which continued ten years, when. 

| that city was taken and burnt, + | 
In the year of the world 3000, the magnificent 
_ temple of Solomon, at Jeruſalem, was finiſhed. - 
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CHAP. LXVI. 


MEMORABLE EVENTS FROM THE BUILDING OF 
* THE TEMPLE, TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


A. M. OMER, the firſt profane writer and 
0 Greek poet, flouriſhed. Heſiod, ano- 


ther famous Grecian poet, is ſuppoſed to 
have been nearly cotemporary with Hemer. 


A 31 10 Money was firſt made of gold. and ſilver at 


Argos. 3 


3 35 The city of Carthage, i in Africa,» was found- 


ed by queen Dido. 


3251 The city of Rome, in Italy, was built by_ | 


Romulus, firſt King of the Romans. 
3284 The firſt ks of the moon on record. 
3404 Thales of Miletus travelled into Egypt, con- 

ſulted the prieſts of Memphis, acquired 
the knowledge of geometry, aſtronomy and 
philoſophy ; returned to Greece, calculated. 
eclipſes, gave general notions of the uni- 
| verſe, and maintained that one ſupreme 
intelligence regulates all its motions. 1 
Maps, globes, and the ſigns of the Zodiac, 
were, about this time, invented by Anax- 
4 amander, the ſcholar oi Thales. 


Sappho, 


oh | 12 129 ) 5 , 
A. M. 
1 the Greek yr bab. 0 flouriſhed | 
_ at the ſame period. 
3442 The firſt comedy at Athens, Was ated upon 
a moveable ſcaffold. | 
3479 The firſt tragedy was aRted at Athens, ona 
| Waggon, by Theſpis. Fs 
3507. Pythagoras, the founder of the AE 
_ philoſophy in Greece, flouriſhed ; with 
whom Anacreon, the Greek me a was 
nearly contemporary. 
3 518 Aſchylus, the Greek cragie poet, Gil gained | 
the prize of tragedy. 1 
day the Greek lyric poet, lived ; : and not 
fAany years after, flouriſhed Herodotus, the 
firſt writer of profane. hiſtory. 
36 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy 
; among the Greeks, who believed the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, and other ſublime _ 
| doctrines, was put to death by the Athe- 
nians. Of this, however, they ſoon re- 
| pented, and erected to his memory a atue 5 
of braſs. 
| Confucius, the Chants philoſopher, lived at 


the ſame time; and Thucydides, the Greek 


| hiſtorian, about ten years after. 


x 3545 Reno 


2 


(136 


A. M- 


3645 Xenophon, the Greek philoſopher and hiſto- 
; rian, flouriſhed ; and Plato, the diſciple of 
Socrates, was | altnoft e with 
him. 
zen Alexander the Gielt king of Macedon, con- 
| quered Darius, King of Perſia, and other 
© nations of Aſia. In 3681, he died at Ba- 
bylon, and his empire was divided by his 
generals into four kingdoms. 
3681 eee the Athenian wanne poiſoned 
himſelf. - | 
3720 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, . 
ployed ſeventy-two interpreters to tranſlate 
the Old Teſtament into the Greek lan- 
. guage, which is called the Septuagint. 
3727 Theoeritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poet ; 

-  Fuclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the ma- 
thematician ; and Epicurus, founder of the 
Epicurean philoſophy in Greece, rendered 

- themſelves famous by their writings. - 
3796 Archimedes, the Greek SON, flou- 
"Tiſhed, 
3845 Terence of Carthage, the Latio comic poet, 
acquired great renown; as did alſo Dio- 
genes, of Babylon, the ſtoic philoſopher. 
* 58 Ge the rival of Rome, was levelled. 
* the ground. 


9 & 


2880 Poly- 
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3880 Polybius, of a the Greek and Roman 
hiſtorian, N his much eſteemed er 
ductions-. 
3952 Julius, Cæſar made his firſt expedition into 
Britain; and five years after the battle of 
Pharſalia between Cæſar and Pompey was 
fought, in which the latter was defeated. 
3953 Lueretius, the Roman poet, flouriſhed. 
3957 The Alexandrian library, confiſting of 4 400,000 
valuable books, was burnt by accident. 
3959 The war of Africa happened, in which Cate 
_  tllled himſelf. The ſolar year was alſo in- 
| troduced by Cæſar. : 
3960 Cæſar, the greateſt of the Roman 3 
after having fought fift y pitched battles, and 
flain more than a million of men, and 


overturned the liberties of his country, w WAS 
killed in the ſenate houſe. 


Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerſal _ 
hiſtorian, and Vitruvius, the Roman archi- 
tect, lived at the ſame time. | 

3960 Cicero, the Roman' orator and philoſopher, : 
was put to death. Cornelius Nepos, the 
| Roman biographer, | mm. his lives of 
eminent men. 
3970 Salluſt, the Roman kiſtorian;: publiſhed his 
elegant productions. His hiſtory of Cati- 
_line's conſpiracy is admirably well written. 


0. 3973 The 


\ ; 


— _ — ba 
. eee NO 


(192) 


A.M. 


3973 The battle. of Adtium was fought, (i in which 
| Mark Antony and Cleopatra were totally 


deſeated by e We to e 
Cæſar. 


: 3974 Alexandria, in Egypt, was taken by Ofavius; * 


upon Which Antony and Cleopatra put 
themſelves to death, and Egypt was re- 
duced to a Roman province. 


Dionyſius, of Napf en wrote his Ro- 


man hiſtory. 


; 3977 Oddavius, by a 1 of the Ne branes 1 


the title of Auguſtus Ceſar, and an abſolute 
exemption from the laws, and was, proper- 
1 ſpeaking, the fir/? Roman emperor. At 


this time, Rome was fifty miles in circum- 
ference, and contained 463,000 men fit to 


bear arms. 
1 The temple of Janus was ſhut by Auguſtos 


as an emblem of univerſal peace. Virgil, 


the famous epic and paſtoral poet, Horace, 
the celebrated lyric and fatiric poet, flouriſh- 


ed under Auguſtus, and were Aye 


by him. 


Jzesvs CHRIST, the Saviour of mankind, was 
born, at Bethlehem, on the 25th of December. 


nA. 


6288" Þ. 


en AP. LXVIT. 


REMARKABLE EVENTS DURING THE FOUR FIRST 


"IM 


A.D 
x lehem, thinking ne” oder Chrift 


| CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
EROD 8 all Pal W of Beth- 


would not eſcape. . 


12 Our Saviour en with the Doftors in the | 


Temple. 


17 Ling 2 Fn t wrote his Romin | 


| hiſtory. Ovid, the ingenious elegiac poet; 


| Calls, the philoſopher and phyſician; and | 


Strabo, the Greek geographer, flouriſhed 
about the ſame tine. 


33 Chriſt was crucified on Friday, April 3, at 


three O clock, P.M. His reſurrection took 
place on Sunday, April 5; and his aſcen- 
ſion on Thurſday, May 14. | 


Phædrus, the Roman fabulift, lived | at this 


memorable period. 
39 Pontius Pilate killed himſelf. 


40 The name of Chriſtians was firſt given a at 


Antioch to the followers of Chriſt. 


49 Lond- 
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55 1 


49 London was founded by the Romans; and 
in 368 they ſurrounded it with a wall, ſome 
parts of which are ſtill obſervable. 

0p Chriſtianity i is ſuppoſed to have been intro- 
duced into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome of 
his diſciples. Fe | 
64 Quintus Curtius, a Roman, wrote the hiſtory 
| of Alexander the Great. 
A of Spain, the philoſopher and tragic 
poet, was put to death. 
| Lucan, the Roman epic poet, rendered him- 
ſelf famous by his Pharſalia. 


| 70 Whilſt the factious Jews were deſtroying 5 


another with mutual fury, Titus, the Ro- 

man general, took Jeruſalem, which was 

razed to the ground, and the plough ow 

to paſs over it. 
79 Pliny, the elder, the Roman natural hiſtorian 52 
flouriſhed. VA 

85 Julius Agricola, e of South-Britain, 3 
to protect the civihzed E-itons from the 

incurſions of the Caledonii ns, built a line 

of forts between the rivers Forth and Clyde; 

defeated the Caledonians under Galgacus on 

the Grampian hills; and firſt failed round 


Britain, which he diſcovered to be an 
iſland. f 


93 Joſephus, 


\ 
. 


. 


= 
4 


AD; - 
93 Joſophus the Jewiſh bias pes ON 


Greek ſtoic philoſopher, and Quintilian, 
the Roman orator and advocate, were the 
_ - ornaments of the age in which they lived. 
90 Ee and Lucius Florus, the Roman hiſto- 
rians, and Martial, of Spain, the epigram- 
matic poet, flouriſhed. 

7 1 the younger, publiſhed his biſtorical 
letters; Suetonius his Roman hiſtory; and 
Plutarch, the Grecian biographer, his lives. 

121 The Caledonians recovered from the Romans 

all the ſouthern parts of Scotland; upon 
which the emperor Adrian built a wall be- 
tween Newcaftle' and Carliſle. But this 
alſo proving ineffectual, Pollius Urbicus, 

the Roman general, about the year 144, 

- repaired Agricola's fort, Wor he en 
by ga wall four yards thick. 

128 Juvenal wrote his ſatires, and Juſtin his uni- 
- verſal hiſtory, ſome time after. 

180 Lucian, the ingenious Roman . 
publiſhed his dialogues. 

193 Galen, the n POET and ee 
flouriſnec. 


273 Longinus, the Geck orator, By author of | 


the celebrated treatiſe on the ſublime, was 
"mp to death by 3 


274 Silk 
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A. p. . 

274 Silk was ; Grſt brought from India." The ma- 
nuſactory of it was firſt introduced into 
Europe by ſome monks, in 551; and it 
was firſt worn by the. clergy in gs, | 

„ ar , 

306 Feb the D i is evign. 

320 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, monks the 

ect of the Arians. 

325 The firſt general council was held at bien, : 
when 318 fathers attended, againſt Arius, 
when the famous Nicene e was com- 

poſed. 

328 e Ha he ou off empire Gem 

| Rome to Byzantium, which was after- 
wards called Conſtantinople. Not long 
after he ordered all a heathen temples to * 
deſtroyed. e 

3⁴4² Kuſebius, the cocleſiaſiical hiſtorian and d chro- 

nologer, flouriſhed, 

363 The Roman emperor Julian, bed the 

Ahpoſtate, endeavoured in vain to ous 
the temple of Jeruſalem, . 

364 The Roman empire was divided into the 
eaſtern, of which Conſtantinople was the 
capital, and the weſtern, of which Rome ” 
continued to be the capital, each being un- 


der * government of different 3 | 
" wn Bells 


(137) 


A. D. * 4 : K 
400 Bells were invented by Palinus, of Cam- 
92 23 e | 3 ' ; . { 


c HA of IXVIII. apt ed 


MEMORABLE EVENTS FROM THE SEOINNING OF | 


TRE FIFTH TO THE END OF THE TENTH CEN= 
uk. Mr 


494 Tur HINA of Cob or r Scotland, 
| >. revived under Fergus + 
406 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into 
France and Spain, by a e Ho- 
norius, emperor of the Weſt. . 


<a 426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, 


withdrew their troops from Britain, and 


never returned. Before their departure, 
i they adviſed the De to arm in their own. 


defence, and truſt te their own. valour. 


4428 Eutropius publiſhed his ariden, of the Ro- 


man hiſtory. 


* 


of its ruins ſeveral new ſtates aroſe i in Italy 


| "Iu other a ne of Goths, = 


ü 1 The weſtern empire 1 was. ee os out 
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| dats, Huns, and other Rebe an 1 | 


whom literature was extinguiſhed, and the 
works of the learned were deſtroyed. 


51 3 Conſtantinople was beſieged by Vitalianus, 


whoſe fleet was burnt by a ſpeculum of braſs. 


581 Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken in Italy. 
622 Mahomet, a falſe prophet, fled from Mecca 


to Medina, in Arabia, in the 44th year-of 


his age, and Toth of his miniſtry, when 


he laid the foundation of the Saracen em- 
pire, and from whom the Mahometan 


_ princes to this day claim their deſcent. 


His followers compute their time from this 


ra, which in Arabic i is called N that 


is, the Higbt. 


653 Jeruſalem was taken oy: the Saracens, or fol- 


lowers of Mahomet. 


4 5 3 The Saracens extend their POETS? on every 


| fide, and retaliate the barbarities of the 
Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity. 


: 664 Glaſs was invented in "RE ” Benalt, a 


monk. 


685 The Britons, Ader a brave Rights of near 


150 years, were totally expelled by the 
' Saxons, and driven into Wales and Corn- 
wall. | 

os Bede, | 


( 899 )/ 
A.D. | 
735 Bede, a 3 of lat publiſhed 


the hiſtory of the Saxons, | and Scots. Be- 
ing almoſt the only learned man of his time, 


he was honoured with the due 9 the vene- 
rable Beule. | 

| 800 Charlemagne, king of F rance, | Koji the em- 
| pire of Germany, : afterwards called the 
weſtern empire. He gave the preſent names 
to the winds and months, and endeavoured 
to reſtore learning in Europe; but man- 
kind were not yet difpoſed for it, being 

folely engroſſed in military enterprizes. 
833 The Scots and picts had a deciſive battle, in 
____  whichthe former prevailed, and both king- 


doms were united by Kennet, which began 


the ſecond period of the Scottiſh hiſtory. 


896 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh 


invaders, againſt whom he fought 56 battles 
by ſea and land, compoſed his body of laws, 
divided England into counties and hundreds, 
erected county-courts, and foundedthe uni- 
N | verſity of Oxford, „ 
| 90 King Alfred publiſhed his hiſtory, his . 
ſoephy, and his poetry. 
915 The univerſity of Cambridge was Founded. 


979 Coronation oaths are ſaid to n e fiſt 


uſed 1 in England, 
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991 The e in Aichmetle were drought into 


Europe by the Saracens from Arabia. Let- 


ters of the alphabet were formerly uſed. 


1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe; that 


of linen rags in 1170. The kanfafuire 


of it was introduced i into England at Dart- 


"ford: in 1588. 


1 


At, M. 


(REMARKABLE. EVENTS. or THE AI zVIx TR, 
"TWELFTH; AND THIEN ACRE CENTURIES. | | 


10¹ 15 Celan. were forbidden, by law, to 
be ſold by their parents, in England. 


101) Canute, king of Nee got ++ tanans of : 


| England. _. 
1066 The battle of Hallig was fought between 
Harold, and William, duke of Normandy, 


A 


in which Harold was conquered and ſlain; 
after which William became king « of Eng- | 


land. 


100 William introduced the feudal laws i into oEng- - 


land. 
a Mu- 


A. D. 
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ro7r Muſical! notes were ende 


1075 Henry IV. emperor of eee and the 
- + Pope, quarrel about the nomination of the 
German biſhops: © Henry, in penance, 


walked barefoot to the Hops ; towards the 
end of January. 


1996 87 of the” ahve were bn appoipted in 


England. 
7 1080 The Tower of 3 was | built by William, 


— to curb his Engliſh: ſubjects, numbers of 


whom fled to Scotland, where they intro- 

. duced the Saxon or Engliſh language, were 

protected by Manke, ; and had lands Swen 

them. 

1096 The firſt cruſade to the Holy Lund: began, 

under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, to drive the 
infidels from Jeruſalem. 


1118 The order of the Knights Tempbars was ir- 


ſtituted, to defend the ſepulchres at Jeruſa- 


lem, and to protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. 


I 163 London bridge, confiſting of 19 {mall ll arches, 


Was firſt built of ſtone. 


F 1172 Henry II. king of England, and firſt of tte 1 


Plantagenets, took poſſeſſion of Ireland; 


Which from that period has been governed 


by an Engliſh wy „or lord lieutenant. 


1180 Glaſs ; 
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1180 Bast windows began to be uſed | in prin 5 
_ -*, houſes in England. . F 
1186 The great conjunction of the fun and moog 
and all theyplanets in NN 1e in 
September. 
I 192 The battle of Aſcalon was fought; in Judea, 
| in which Richard, king of England, de- 
feated Saladine's S army, NG of ee 
combatants.. 
1194 Dieu et mon Droit was firſt uſed as a motto by 
Richard, on a victory over the French. 
1200 Chimnies were not known in England. 
1202 Surnames began to be uſed. The nobility were 
the firſt who aſſumed them. | 
1208 London was incorporated, when the inhabi- | 
tants obtained their firſt charter for electing 
their Lord Mayor, and other e FW 
from king John. 5 
1215 Magna Charta was ſigned by * John and 
| the Barons of England, In the ſame year 
the Court of Common Plas was eſtabliſhed. 
1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under 
-_ __ Gingis-Kan, emerged from the northern 
parts of Aſia, over-ran all the Saracen'em- 
pire; and, in imitation of former con- 
querors, carried death and deſolation where- 
ver they marched. | 5 
5 5 ee 


1 ( 143 ) 
&.D. | 
1833 The ;nquiſition, begun i in 1204, was. raſind | 
5 to the Dominicans. 
1234 The houſes of London, and cs cities in Eng- 


land, France, and Germany, were ſtill 


thalched with ſtraw. _ * 
1 259 Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Alban' 8. pub. 
liſhed his hiſtory of England. 


1264 According to fome writers, the commons of 6 
England were ſummoned to parliament for 
| „te pit tines. 
ö 1273 The empire of. the preſent Auſtrian family 
began in Germany. 
1282 Lewellyn, „prince of Wales was defeated 
and killed by Edward I. who united that 
ES. principality to England. 
1284 Edward II. born at Carnarvon, was the firſt | 
prince of Wales. 
1292 Roger Bacon, of Somerſetſhire, the natural 
_ philoſopher, flouriſhed. way | 
1298 Knives with ſilver handles, Giver er ſpoons 5 
cups, were a great luxury. 
1299 Tallow candles were ſo great a 1 that 
ſplinters of wood were uſed for lights. : 
1300 Wine was ſold by the apothecaries as a cordial. 
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- SINGULAR OCCURRENCES OF THE FOURTEENTH 5 


AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. . 8 


4. . a T "HE n mariner's e 5 en or 


1302 improved, by Givia, of ee & 
1307 Tne Swiſs cantons began. 


1308 Joun Fordun, a prieſt of lem hire, pub- ; 


| liſhed the hiſtory of Scotland. 


| 1310 Lincoln s Inn fociety was eſtabliſhed. | 
1314 The battle of Bannockburn between Edward. 


II. and Robert Bruce was fought, which 
eſtabliſhed the aue, on the throne of Van 5 
land. He 


1 426 Gold Was ert. Ss in Chriſtendom. [twas | 


cCioined in England about the year 1344. 

1 ah e and guns were firſt invented by 
Swartz, a monk of Cologn. In 1346, 
Edward III. had four pieces of cannon, 
which contributed to gain him the battle of 
Creſſy. The ſame year, bombs ad mor- 
tars were invented. 

1341 Oil painting was firſt made uſe of 7 John 

oa 
1342 Herald 8 college was inſtituted in 4 = 
1344 The 


92 Kew," . 


; 4 „ 


11 1344 The firſt creation to ties by So was aſe 
by Edward I Tr. Y 
9 349 The order of the 6 was.  inflituted in 
England by Edward III. and altered 1557. | 
It conſiſts of 26 knights. 1 
91 537 Coals were firſt brought to England. 
1362 95 he law pleadings in England were "ER 
__  #from French to Engliſh, as a favour of 
Edward III. to his people. | 
1363 John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, beten to 
e the errors of the church of Rome, 
with great acuteneſs and ſpirit. His fol- ̃ 
lowers. were called Lollards. BY AE | 
55 A company of linen-weavers, from the Ne. 5 
ttmerlands, were eſtabliſhed i in London. 


: 1386 Windſor caſtle. was built by Edward III. 


4 $13 


N 


1391 Cards were invented! in eg. for the king <A Es 


; amuſement: Bs : 

1399 Weſtminſter Abbey IR Weſtminſter Hall, | 
were febuilt and enlarged. 855 5 

"Fo the fame year, the or cr of the Bath was 

inftituted; at the coronation of Henry LV... 

and reneived” in 2725. I conſiſts of 38 

knights. 5 

1400 Died the famous Geoffrey eee of 5 ; 

don, the father of Engliſh poetry. « 
140 Dun TOM Gower, of Wales, the poet. 

117 i 


cus) 


„ NATE 
1410 Guildhall London, 3 „ 


+. 
1 


1411 The univerſity of St. A" 5 in Seon. 


was founded. 


1415 The battle of Agi . was Wa over we 


French, by Henry V. of England. WM 
1428 Laurantius, of Harleim, invented the art ef. 
Printing, which he practiſed with ſeparate 
_ wooden types. Guttenburgh afterwards in- 
vented cut metal types. But the art was 
carried to perfection by Peter Schoeffer, Who 
invented the mode of caſting the types in 


| matrices. Frederic Corſellis began to pin | 


gat Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types; but 
it was William Cuxton who introduced into 
| England g the art of e with fule 1 8 
in 1474. 


1446 The ſea broke in at Dart; in n Holland, and 


. .drowned 100,000 people. 1 
145 3 eee was taken by the Turks, ien 


put an end to the eaſtern empire, 1123 years $5 
from its dedication by Conflantine the Great, 


and 2206 years from the foundation of Rome. 


: 1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in SO wy: 


founded. | 
1460 Engraving and etching in n copper was invented. 


1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen, in Srotlang, was 


; founded. | 


— 


1483 Richard : 


1 


IS TÞ 


A D. WOE c x i 
405 Rickard 11. ny of 8 andlaft of the ; 
| Plantagenets, was defeated and killed at the 
battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. 
- which put an end to the civil wars between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, Aer a: 
conteſt of 30 Nane, and the loſs of TOR {544 
| wen. , | 
| 1486 Henry eſtabli ſhed 1885 yeomen of the _ 
the firſt ſtanding army. 
1491 The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to 
the native Spaniards, were entirely ſubdued © | 
by Ferdinand, and became ſubjects to that 8 
prince on certain conditions, which were 
ill obſerved by the Spaniards, whoſe clergy 
employed the powers of the Inquiſition, 
Voith all its tortures; and, in 1609, near 
one million of the Moors were driven from 
|... Spain to the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, NE 75 
. whence they originally came. 
1492 America was firſt diſcovered by S 
. Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain. 
1494 ee was firſt known in Europe. $1 
1497 South America was diſcovered by e 
Veſpuſius, from whom it has its name. 


1499 North America was diſcovered 115 Cabot, for 3 
„ Henry VII. $44 .. 


. 


* 


. 1500 Maxi- 


(18) 
AD. 


1 300.7 Maximilian divided . of Germany | 
into fx. circles, ns We four mo in 
thi uns 1t3 4. 


„ Wo: H P45 "7 IXXI. 
MEMORABLE EVENTS or THE SIXTEENTH | 
(5-2 5g CENTURY. 


| ek I W \HILLINGS were firſt coined) in Cans.” 
1 59 Gardening was firſt introduced into Eng- 


" dan: from the Netherlands, from whence 


3. \ vegetables. were hitherto imported. 


1513 The battle of Flowden was fought, in aden | 
James IV. of Scotland was killed, Egg | 


the flower of his nobility. © 8 
I 510 Martin Luther began the e ; 


1520 Honey VIII. for his writings. in favour of 
popery, received the title of Defender of 


the Faith from the Pope. „ 


21 ll The name of Proteſtant, took its riſe ben . * 
Reformed proteſting againſt the church 77 Rome, 


at the diet of Spires in Germany. 


. ? 


1 534. T he reformation took place in nee un- . 


der * VIII. 


1535 Died 


1 


Ae e e 

1535 Died Sr It 

publiſhed e politics, and divinity. 

: 1 537 Monaſteries and convents were thſlolved Ny 

| Henry VIII. e 

1 539 The firſt Engliſh. Edition of be bible was au- 

thoriſed. The preſent e was 
- finiſhed in 16 I. 
tA 3 Te began to be uſed in ſhips; 33 


1543 Silk ſtockings were firſt worn by the ed 


king. They were firſt uſed in England 
wb by queen Elizabeth, in the year 165 f. 
he ſteel frame for weaving was invented 


By the Rev. Mr. ee of 15 At Ne 


Cambridge, in 1589. 
This year, likewiſe, peel were firſt uſed in 


England; for before the invention 155 1275 | 


tte ladies uſed ſkewers. * 


1 544 68000 lands were let in England a at one fhil f 


ling per acre. 


I 1545 The famous council 05 Trent vegan and 


continued 18 years. es 


| I 5 52 Died John Leland, of ee de of lives. 


and antiquities. e 
1588 Queen Elizabeth began hey reign. 


I 560 The reformation in Scotland was complete 


by John Knox. 
1 563 Knives were firſt made in England. 


hi OW of Hind, 1 


3 | 1568 Died 


/ 


. 
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76h 565 Died Roger Aſha. of Yorkſhire, author of 


| philology, and polite literature. 


* nds The Royal Exchange was firſt bullt. 795 
1572 There Was a great maſſacre of Frotaſtants, „ 


Hr gonots, at Paris. 


9 During the ſame year, the Rev. J Knox, 5 


tte Scotch reformer, died. He wrote a 
" - hiſtory of the church of Scotland, 
1 1579 The Dutch ſhook off the Spaniſh' yoke, and 1 
une republic of Holland n if! 
The Engliſh Eaſt-India company was incor- 
pPorated. It was eſtabliſhed in 1600, 


1580 Sir Francis Drake returned from his voyage | 


round the world, being e _ 


ecircumnavigator. 


Farcchial ie were firſt sppointed 3 in | 
England. : 


120 552 Died . bs Dambatonſbice, | 
tte celebrated author of the hiſtory of Scot- 
land, the Pſalms of David, and other 


5 poetical, as well as political, productions. 
rope Gregory introduced the New Style into 


_ C064 tal; the 5th of Oelen W reckoned 
% Ton, - 
I oe 3 Feder was firſt voce from Virginiain into 
Pro e "Rs POO 


e Mary : 


rr r 0 Pe ES, IE pw 


7 
w 
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1357 Mary/ 9 4 u 


of Elizabeth, after 18 years impriſonment. 


1588 3 he Spaniſh Armada was deſtroyed by Drake, 5 


hea and other Engliſh admirals. „ 
Ta | "Henry IV. paſſed the edit of Nantz, tole- 
EY rating the Proteſtants. - | 


850 Coaches were firſt introduced into England. 
The hackney act took place in 1693. The 
number of hackney-coaches 1 was e d 


. 1000, In Teen 
16591 Trinity College, Dublin, was de, 


1 1597 lee were firſt een into 1 from 


Germany. 


1598 Died Edmund Send of Lad on, author of 
the OE Queen, and other; Whom: TL. 
c 3 Ve 51 
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REMARKABLE EVENTS: or THE SEVENTEENTH. 
£ N 15" 2 OR DOTS, 


. 1602 D ECIMAL Arichmetic was 1eme! at 


_ Bruges. 
1603 Queen Elizabeth, the Lf & the Tuders, died; 
99" nominated James VI, of Scotland, me 


e 


j# 
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gs 1 was beheaded by order 
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*n N of the Stuarts, as her k in 8 3 lich 
united both e under the name of 
Great Britain. 1 , 


1605 The Gunpowder-plot was id iſcovertd: at Welt. | 


minſter; being a project of the Roman ca- 


8 tholics to blow 1 up | the king, and both houſes 


ap parliament, Nd. 
1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt 1 us Sa. 
tellites about the planet Saturn, by the tel- 
leſcape, then juſt invented in Holland. 


W 


8 1610 Henry IV. was murdered at Paris * Ravil- 


liac, a prieſt, 


1673 Napier, of Marcheſton, i in Scotland, invent- 


ed the logarithms. 


1614 Sir Hugh Middleton brought t the New River 


to London from Ware. 


1616 Died William Shak ſpeare, of Stratford, who 


j wrote 42 tragedies and comedies. 

1619 Dr. William Harvey, an Engliſhman, diſ 
covered the doctrine of. the circulation 5 
the blood. | I 


1623 Died William Cb of London, author | 


of hiſtory and antiquities, : 


1625 King James died, and was ſucceeded by his | 
ſon, Charles I. ; 


1626 Died Lord Chancellor Bacon, of London 


who 


1 


—_ 
whe! wrote on natural philoſophy a and ne- 


r . , , ꝗ . p e . . . EBT oe res nc — 


Cy 


F * 3 8 


rature in general. 


1634 Died Lord Chief Juſtice g Coke, of Norfolk, 


author of the Laws of England. 1 
1636 Regular poſts were eſtabliſhed from London 
to Scotland, Ireland, &c. 


1638 Died Ben J onſon, 5.07 London, the „ of 


Fz dramatic pieces. 
1640 The maſſacre in Ireland ns when 
40,000, Engliſh Proteſtants were killed. 


1641 Died Sir eee who 


"publiſhed laws and antiquities. _ 
1642 King Charles impeached five members, who 
275" 2 oppoſed his arbitrary meaſures, which 
began the civil war in England. 


| 1643 The exciſe on beer and ale, & c. Was firſt 


. impoſed by parliament. 
"046 Epiſcopacy was aboliſhed in England. 


30, aged 49. 
1654 Cromwell alſumed the proteQorſhip, T 


1649 Charles I. was beheaded Whitehall, January 


1658 Cromwell died, and was ſucceeded in the 


9 roteQorſhip by his ſon Richard. 
1660 King Charles II. was reſtored by Monk, 

commander of the army, after an exile 
n ears in France and Holland. 
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1660 Epiſcopacy x Was reſtored in England and "I 
4 Inga n 


5 rer 975 Royal ie) was eſtabliſhed i in Lon- 


don, by Charles II. 


165 The plague raged in London, and carried of 


122.3 68,000 perſons. . N 
1666 The great fire of London vein, on the 2d 


of September, and continued three days, 
in which were ee 1 3 ,000 2 


and 400 ſtreets. 
Tea was firſt uſed in England. 0 
2667 Died Abraham Cowley, of London, , author 
ol miſcellaneous poetry. 


1672 Halfpence and 1 1 were firſt coined ir in 
England. | 


Lewis XIV. | over-ran n great part of Holland, 
when the Dutch opened their ſluices, be- 


ing determined to drown their country, and 
I retire to their ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. 
1674 Died John Milton, of London, author of Pa- 


L 


radiſe Loſt, Regained, and various other 


pieces in verſe and proſe. _ 
The ſame year, died Hyde, earl of Claren- 
don, a native of Wiltſhi re, Who publiſhed 
2 Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in England. 


167 5 Died James Gregory, of Aberdeen, who wrote 


on mathematics, 7 cet and optics. 
| I 8 Died 
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| 567 Di by the War Dr. 1 1 9 XL cndort, | 
e celebrated divine, natural n | 
VV mathematician. 
1685 A great comet appeared, — N its near- 
Axels to bur earth alarmed the inhabitants. 
Tt continued viſible from November the 3d | 
'to Match the gth. - 5 | 
William Penn, a Quaker received a charter | 
for planting Pennſylvania, . | 
"The ſame year, died Samuel Butler, of Wor- 
3 Us ceſterſhire, author of e A bur- 
leſque poem. VA | 
1565 oi Died Charles II. aged 55, 1 was . 
ed by his brother James II. 
Te duke of Monmouth, natural „ 
Charles II. raiſed a rebellion, but was de- 
_ feated. at the battle of Sedgemoor, and be- 
headed. Ap 
12 Then, 9 of no fink this year. 
niet? He was the author of 10 tragedies and. co- 
1 medies, and other A 
1687 Died Edmund Waller, of Bucks, author of 
poems, ſpeeches, and letters. 5 
1688 The Revolution in Great Britain began, on 
wk the 5th of November. King James abdi- 
ö 1 as 55 cated, and retired to France, in the month 
FE ff December: 1 * 
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1688 Dr. Ralph Ci Cudworth, of Somerſetſhire, tha: if 
He was che author of the Intelleftual 
| 1689 King William and een NT Sg daughter : 
11 and ſon- a- lady to James, were [on g 
1 $1 'on the 16th of February. 4 . 
The land-tax paſſed in England, as allo the 
toleration ae, 
Dr. Thomas San, of Dorſetſhice, au- 
thorx of the Hiſtory of Phyſic, died this year. 
1690 Died Nathaniel Lee, of London, author of 
I tragedies; as alſo Robert Barclay, of 
Aberdeenſhire, author of the e for 
the Quakers. | 
1691 Died the Hon. Robert Boyle, hs wrote on 
* natural and experimental philoſophy, as 
well as theology; ; as alſo Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, of Dundee, who publiſhed the an- 
- tiquities and laws of Scotland. 1 
1693 Reyenets at the end of loaded muſkets were 
; firſt uſed by the French againſt the con- 
federates, at the battle of Turin. ab a 
The duchy of Hanover \ was made the ninth 
„ elecortte. © : 
The bank of England was, ;ctabliſhed 4 king 
William. : 


'The * public lottery was drawn this year. 
„„ 1694 Died 
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1694 Died John Tillotſon, ele of Sue | 
__ bury, a native 'of e and Acer = 
e Reroons: ff nn ft Pee OG 5 
169) Sir William Temple; of Satay died. He 
| wrote on politics, and polite literature. 
1699 The Scots fettled a colony at the iſthmus of 
XU _ Darien, In America, and called it Caledonia. 
170 Charles XII. of Sweden began his reign. 
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1701 HE x wei 355 the ee -der of the 

1 ee in foreign parts was erectet. 

| Job Dryden, of Northamptonſhire, died mis 1 

: | year. He, was the author | of 27 tragedies, . 1 | 
. RES: and comedies, A Uran fan of, Virgil, and 1 


ſatiric poems. 1 


1702 King, William * aged 3 and was ſuc 
8 1 by queen Anne, daughter to James 


| 0 a II. Who, with the Emperor and States Ge- 
5 neral, 
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Admiral Rooke: -: Etre ir! 
T he battle of Blenheim 3 who 4. 
06 Mariverongh 600 the. ten «gia the - 
"The is” _ Buchequer was: 
England. , 
John Locke, of Sorerſerſkire,/ A died this year. 


1 4 in 


He wrote on-governmenty-education, mo- 


ral philoſophy, and theology. 


1705 Died John Ray, of Eſſex, Who wrote on bo- = 


tany, natural philoſophy, and divinity. 


b 706 The treaty of. Union | betwixt England. and: | 


Seotland, was ſigned on the 224 of July. 
1707 The firſt BY itiſh parliament was aſſembled. 


George Farquhar, of Londonderry, auhovs of ; 


eight comedies, died this year. 


N 0 0 wann was erected into a ki U 8 6 


given to the duke ot Savoy. 
1270 Peter the Great, czar of M PRO defeated 

| Charles XII. at Tele who. fled to 

Turkey. e 


1770 The cathedral church of St. Paul,” Edd," 
was rebuilt a4 Sir ee om in 37 
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+ eas = 5 
pounds, by a duty on coals. 


by Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bri- 
tain, and Hudſon's Bay, in North America, 
were yielded to Great Britain. Gibraltar 
and Minorca, in Europe, were alſo con- 
firmed to the ſaid crown by this treaty. 
"As. Aſh. Cooper, earl of Shafteſbury, the 


celebrated author of the men died 
this year. 


1 7 Fl 
&: 6; 


4 


KY 1714 Queen Anne died, a at: 3 50. and was 


ſucceeded by George I. 

Si bert Burnet, a native of 9 biſhop 

__ of Saliſbury, died the ſame year. He wrote 

1 ; the hiſtory of his own times, and of Wy 

3 reformation, an, expoſition of the thirty- | 

nine articles of the church a England, and 
; " ſermons. e Th, dbeerb 

TE Intereſt was reduced to. g n nar 8 8 
1715 "The rebellion. ; in Scotland began in; Septem- 


_ be, under the earl of Mar, in favour of 


. the Pretender., Ihe action of Sheriff. muir, 
and the ſurrender of Preſton; both happen 
ed in November, When the rebels diſperſed. 

5 XIV. died, and was ſucceeded by his 
gratis, Lewis & x.. 

4 1715 An 


Vears, at the expence of one. million. of 4 


1713 The peace of Utrecht was 5 e 
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«. X77 An act palled för erin parliaments: | 


our Died Nicholas Rowe, of Devonſhire, author 


of ſeven tragedies, and; a tranſlation of Lu- 
can's Pharſalia. 


The Northern Lights firſt appeared this year. 
1719 Lombe's ſilk-throwing machine, containing 
* 26586 wheels, was erected at Derby. It 
took up one: eighth of a mile. One water- 
- wheel moved the reſt; and in 24 hours it 
produced 318 rep 504 thouſand, 960 
yards of {ilk thread. LOH: 
The South-Sea ſcheme in England degan on 
the 7th of April, was at its height at the 
end of June, 55 Nera ſunk Wr the end 
bol September.. yy | 
L Jolepir Addiſon, of Wiltſhire; the gert au- 
thor of the Spectator, Guardian, poems, 
and political pieces, died this year. 
About the ſame time died the Rev. John Flam- 
Read, of Devonſhire, and Dr. John Keill, 
of Edinburgh, both celebrated for og 8 
(kill in aſtronomy and mathematics. 
7 21 Died Matthew Prior, of London, who 1 wrote 
poems, and political pieces. 1 
10 William Wollaſton, of Suordihie died, 
Hie was the author of the Religion of Na- 
ure delineated, a very valuable work. 


s 1727 King 
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3 Po 1610 ; 4 
"£18," ; a 
: 1 ge I. died in the b8th year of his 


age, and 2 ſucceeded dy his 1 ſon 
George II. 1 ee e ee 


” Tbbe iert Sir 114 Newton, of Ligcold: 4 
wk ad ' "ſhire, died the ſame. year. 'His philoſo- WE 
- ee diſcoveries are well 1 known to the bj 
on SO I ee, {1 
decades wal hit wied on criminals with © 
£1 44 ee i 
made formerly a . was now Nr 8 [| i 
+2, %bthed as'an'empire,” + 10S 7 P 11 
1 729 E Died the Rev. Dr, Samuel Clarke, of Nor- „ 
wich, of einen Dr _ mathema- 1 
tician. „ oe A AS oe 2 I. * | f | 
| Si — Steel, ef Dublin, and William 4-4 
— Congrove, of Staffordſhire, died about the . _ pt | 
ſame time. The former wrote fou come! 5 if ; 
nn! and many papers in the Tatler and 4 I 


1 r 


 SpeRator. | The latter was the author of 

- the Mourning Dridos n T0 other dra- 

matic pieces. 1 1 

1732 Kouli Khan Ape the Perſian Quid, con- 
( aquered the Mogul See 8 returned 


8 10 with 231 millions ſterling. - 2 
The ſame year, died John 0 of Exeter, 
1 author of e n and 0 dra- 
Imma pieces 
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17 34 Died John Arbuthnot, of N learns- imre, wh 
7 . wrote on medicine, coins, i politics. 5 
3736 Captain Porteus, having ordered his: ſoldiers 
3 1c upon che populace at the r 
of a ſmuggler, nee, Jang, 
41 0 mob at Edinburgh. y | 
2738 Weider Big confiting. of. 1 's arches, 
woas begun. It wis finiſhed in 2750, at 
the age of 389,000. e, Dy par- 
. Vament., ..; a 2 555 | 
1. Died Dr. Edad Hato eee on 
natural philoſophy, auer navi- 
a big gation. l e 
"Dr. Richard Bentley,. of Yor ſhire; tale 
Mien nth Ty myicatiane on-claſlical learning and criti-- 


Com e returned from his voyage f 
. 1 rund the world. TIES 43 | 
Alexander Pope, of eee author af many. 
elegant poetical pieces, letters, and a tranſ- 
AIation of Homer, died this year. 
1s The rebellion broke out in- Scotland, -and the. 
Pretender's army was defeated-by the duke 
of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. 
The Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, of Dublin, 
 iodithis 28115 He mwasthe authar of poems, 
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„  ., 544 Died Colin Maclaurin, of Alayietdiens 2 - 
thor of a treatiſe on Algebras: and a view 
of Newton's philoſophy.  - 
oy 1748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. was Rd” 
by which a reſtitution of all places, taken 
during the war, was to be made on all ſides. 
Has Thomſon, of Roxburghſhire, author 
of the Seaſons, bye, tragedies, and other 
poems, died this year; as did alſo the Rev. 
Dr. Iſaac Watts, of Southampton, author 
of logic, philoſophy, pſalms, hymns, and 
ſermons; 3 and Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, of 
Airſhire, who rote A. ſyſtern fx moral 
tha philoſophy. 3 Nↄ wq.. 
1749 The. intereſt of the B ih fu unds. ws edu ed. A 
to three per nt, „ e 
1 I The Rey. Dr. Conyers Middleton, of Ven- 
' ſhire, author of the Life of Cicero, died; 
28 did alſo Andrew Baxter, of Old Ader - 
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175 deen „ who wrote on wan ee ano, na- x | 
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MEMORABLE EVENTS or THE. EIGHTEENTR: 
5 CENTURY CONTINUED. | mY 


: Arg "REDERIC, P of Wales, father to 
1751 mis preſent Majeſty, died. 


* 


About the ſame time, died Henry St. 18 
Lord Bolingbroke, who wrote on philoſo- 
br, metaphyſics, and politics ; as alſo Dr. 
Alexander Monro, of Edinburgh, author 
of the anatomy of the human body, 

1 55 a The new ſtyle was introduced into Great 


FX counted the fourteenth. © 


tague-houſe. 


1750 Died Dr. Richard Mead, of 15 Who 
wrote on Poiſons, the plague, medicine, 


and precepts. 


Henry Fielding, of Somerſetſhire, author of 
Anm Jones and Joleph Andrews, died 1 


fame year. 


1755 Liſbon was deſtroyed'by an earthquake. 


17 56 One hundred and forty-ſix Engliſhmen were 


. confined 1 in the Black-Hole at Calcutta, in 
: the 


Britain; the third of September being. 


12753 The: Britiſh Muſeum was "HARP it Mon- 
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the Eaſt Indies, by order of the Nabob, | 


and 123 were found dead next morning. 


2757 Damiens attempted to aſſaſſinate the French 


king. 
Colley Cibber, of . died, who rote 
235 tragedies and comedies. | | 


17 59 General Wolte was killed in the battle of : 


Quebec, which was gained by the Engliſh. - 
| 2760 King George II. died, on the 25th day of 


Ottober, in the 77th year of his age, and 


Was ſucceeded by his preſent Majeſty, Who, 


on the 22d of September, 1761, married 
the princeſs Charlotte, of DOS rg 
o 
 Dlack-Friars-Bridge) conſiſting of nine arches, 
was begun. It was finiſhed in 1770, at 


the expence of 1 523401. to be ee 
b a th . 


1700 Died Thomas Sherlock, "biſhop of London, 


author of ſixty-nine ſermons; and Ben- 


Jamin Hoadley, biſhop of Wincheſter, _ 
Who publiſhed fermons and controverſial | 
_ writings. © 
About the ſame tine, CR Rickpraſan, of 
London, author of Grandiſon, Clariſſa, 
N e died; as alſo the Rev. Hir. 


John 


ey 


BY 166 * 85 


4. v. 2 . 
n Veland, of | tice” wo wrote 
1 an Anſwer to the Deiſtical Writers. 1 
1762 Peter III. emperor of . was depoſed, 

impriſoned, and murdered. 

George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales | 

was born on the 12th of Auguſt. 5 754 

1764 The parliament granted 10,000]. to Mr. Har- 335 
kiſon, for his diſcovery c af, the longirude by TE; 

| b 5 his time-piece. 8 5 

| Hogarth, the celebrated 8 e of the 

7 Analyſis of Beauty, died this year. 
156 5 An act paſſed for annexing the ſovereignty of 

the iſland of Man to the crown, of 10 7855 

Britain. | 

The Rev. Dr Edward N 195 of the 

Night Thoughts, three tragedies, and other 

poems, died this year; as did alſo Robert 

{1 5 - Simſon, of Glaſgow, author of conic: ſec- 
gde and a tranſlation of 0 and Apol- 

= r | 

| 1766 On the 2ſt of A il. A 1 8 or 1 of the 

ö ſun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our 


— 


9 ; earth, paſſed the ſun's centre. 
| 
| 


— 


— 


e 
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l 1768 The Academy of Dong, was cſtbliſhed in 
Re London. 5 

[ 755 he ſame year, died the Nr. Lawrence 

| Hp Sterne, 


| 51 


TJ 1 Died the. Rev. Dr. Jortin; author of the Life 


( 110 „„ 


author of the e wiki 
"Triſtan Shady, and. ſermons. 


e, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and ſer- 
mons; as alſo Dr. Mark Akenſide, of New- 
| ., + caſtle upon Tyne, author of poems. 
WE: » Tobias Smollett, of- Dumbartonſhire, 
Who wrote a Hiſtory" of England, novels, 
alan tranſlations, died the ſame yea. 
75 Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, in his Majeſty 8 
ſhip the Endeavour, lieutenant Cook, re- 
turned from a voyage round the world, 
hating e ſeveral important e 
in the South Seas. 
Themes Gray, profeſſor of mocks kiſtory, 
Cambridge, author of the beautiful Eh 
in a'Country Cburch-Tara, and other an 


died this year. F 5 38 5 
57 * | The king of Sweden changed the conftituion 8 
of that kingdom. | 


The Pretender married a pri inceſs of Germany) 
grand- dau ara of erer late” carl of 
Ayleſbury, 

The emperor of g n of Ruſſia, 5 
and the king of Pruſſia, ſtripped the king 
"0 Poland of great part of tis: dominions, 

4 98 Which 


* x” a 
* „ 8 
7 4 


7 


1 ma „„ oh e 
13 4. . ; +, 
| Which they. divided among Ses, in 
8 violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. 
1773 . Phipps (the late lord Mulgrave) was 
ZZ ſent to explore the North Pole; but hav- 
| | . ** ing made eighty· one degrees, was in dan- : 
| | ger of being locked up by the ice, and his 
8 attempt to diſcover a paſſage' in * 


e fruitlef .. 


171 Died Philip Dormer Strnkopty at of Cheſ: | 
4 terfield, author of Letters; as alſo George 
| lord Lyttelton, of TIES. who 

i - wrote a Hiſtory of England. 

| The Jeſuits were expelled how ih! pope” 8 
[ dominions, and 1 by” . bull, on 

| the 25thof Auguſt, 

4 2774 The Britiſh parliament having 55 act, 


laying a duty of three · pence a pound upon 

all teas imported into America, the colo- 
„ Amiſts, conſidering this as a grievance, de- 
nied the right of the: Britiſh e to 
„%%% — | 
” F a Goldſmith, Og wrote e poems, 1 
A * and ſeveral hiſtories, died this year; as alſo 
1 ir "Zachary Pearce, -biſhop of Rocheſter; au- 
10 Wh ' thor. of; Annomtions, on. ns * ew Teſta- 
1 Tf ment. 2 | 
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1775 The firſt action happened | in America be- „ 
tween the king's troops and the provincials | 
at Lexington, on the 19th-of April. On | 
the 15th of Jung, an was a e 15 
eee, — 
Dr. John aw kefworth died this year. Ho | 
vas the author of the Adventurer, a perio- | | 
dical publication of great merit. | 
I” The congreſs declared the American colo- | 
nies free and independent ſtates.” — 
David Hume, author of the Hiſtory of Eng- i 
land, and effays, died this year; as alſo 
James Ferguſon, of Aberdeenſhire, 8 
famous aſtronomer. - 1 
1777 Licutenant-general Burgoyne v was obliged to 
ſurrender his army at Saratoga, in Canada, 
by convention, to the American army un- 
der the command of the generals Gates and 
Arnold. | 
Samuel Foote, „of Cornwall, the celebrated 
wit and comedian; died this year. He 
wrote ſome humorous dramatic pieces. 
| 778 A treaty of alliance was concluded at Paris, 
between the F rench king and the thirteen 
united American colonies, in which their 


independence was acknowledged by as 
court of France. 


I 1778 An 


— 
Fi — — .* I — 
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1778 An eeibn geen was fought off Breſt between 
the Engliſh fleet under the command of 
_ admiral Keppel, and the French fleet un- 
der the command of the count d Orvilliers, 
on the 27th of July. _ 
1779. Died David Garrick, of Hereford, one of 
the firſt actors that ever appeared on any 
_ Rage. He wrote ſeveral dramatic and 
poetical pieces, 


The ſame year died William Warburton, 8 
biſhop of Glouceſter, author of the Divine 


Legation of Moſes, and various other 
- works, 


CHAP. LXXV. 
MEMORABLE | EVENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY CONTINUED. 


JN ts the year 1780, torture in courts of juſtice was 
aboliſhed in France; and the Inquiſition was 


aboliſhed in the duke of Modena's dominions. 


On the 9th of June, the Proteſtant Aſſociation, to 


the number of 50, ooo, went up to the houſe of 
com- 


"ar fret 


Ag 
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commons, with their petition for the repeal of an ; 
* act paſſed in faveur of the Papiſts. 
That event was followed by the moſt daring r riots 
in the city of London and Southwark, for ſeveral _ ; 
ſucceſſive days, in which ſome Popiſh chapels were Þ 
deſtroyed, together with the priſons of Newgate, 4 
the King s Bench, the Fleet, ſeveral private houſes, | 
&c. | Theſe alarming riots were at length ſup- 
preſſed by the interpoſition of the military, and 
many of the rioters were . and executed for 
þ : . | | 
Po. On the mrs of S Nene general Arnold de- 
| | Gre the ſervice of the congreſs, eſcaped to New 
York, and was' made a ian in the 
royal ſervice. 

Major André, adjutant- 3 to the Britiſh 
| army, was hanged as a ſpy at Toppan, in the _ 
1 vince of New York. | 
q _- 1: About whe; beginning of Otaber, ! e were 
ö 


721 


dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, by which 
great devaſtation was made in Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
"Wh Lucia, Dominica, and other iflands. 
Sir William Blackſtone, judge of the court "of 
Common Pleas, London, died this year. He wrota 
| Commentaries on the Laws of England. | 
Much about the ſame time died Dr. John Fo- 
ther gills of Lorkſhire, who wrote. on medicine and 


12 | | HE 
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philoſophy; Aud his Harris, aith6r of Hermes, 


Philological e 8 Philoſophical Arrange: | 


ments. 
In 1981, on the 500 of Odtober, earl FI 


| It with a conſiderable Britiſh army, ſurren- 


, dered priſoners of war to the American and French 


troops, under the command of general Waſhington 
and count Nochambeau, at e en, in . 


je Pe 
A new planet \ was Sſcovered By Dr. Herſchel: 


In 1782, the houſe of commons addrefled the 
king againſt any farther proſecution of offenſrve 


war on the continent of North America, and re- 


ſolved, that that houſe ſhould conſider all thoſe as 


enemies to his majeſty, and this country, Who ſhould 7 


adviſe, or by any means attempt, offenſive hoſtili- 


ties, for the purpoſe of reducing the e ang s 


nies to obedience by force. 


On the 12th of April, admiral e e 
"a 4 victory over the French fleet, under the p 


command of count de A.. near | 

in the Weſt Indies. aH 
The credit of the Britiſh arms was 1 5 055 

ed at Gibraltar, under general Elliot the governor, 


and their formidable attack on the 1 3th of Septem- 


ber, with floating batteries of 212 braſs cannon, 


and red-hot bullets, ended in the deſtruction of the 
Spaniſh 


ö 


* 


States of America. 
Lord Shelburne and his lien the Peace- > 
makers, were obliged to withdraw from power; 
| 1. for 
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Spaniſh, ſhips and a great number of their men. 


The garriſon Was relieved by lord Howe, in the | 
month of October, who offered battle to the com 


bined force of France and SPRiDs; though twelve 
ſail of the line inferior. 


Thomas Newton, biſhop of Briſtol, died this 
year. He was the author of Diſcourſes on the dre 


Peer and other works. 


Sir John Pringle, bart. of Roxburgſhire, who 
vote on the Diſcaſes of the Army, died the ſame 
year; as alſo Henry Home, lord Kaimes, of Edin- 
burgh, author of the Elements of Krim and 


Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man. 


On the 8th of ORober, 4 treaty Was. 1 
1 the republic of Holland ang, 8, United 


States of America. 


On che Zoth of November, proviſional articles of = 


K 


3 e by, which hs Thinces. 
United American colonies. were acknowledged by 
his Britannic majeſty. to be free, Hvereigs. and in- 


ha lies ſtates. 


In 1783, the definitive treaty af —— | 


betwekn Great Britain, France, Spain, wide Und 


— 


| in 
For a majority of the commons enliſted under the 
banners of the famous coalition leaders, Mr. Fox and 
lord North, who were made ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
the duke of Portland firſt lord of the Treaſury, on 
the 2d of April. 

On the Ig9th of December, between twelve and 
one of the morning, a royal meſſage was ſent to the 
two ſecretaries juſt mentioned, defiring them to ſend 
the ſeals of their office immediately; ; and Mr. Pitt 
ſucceeded the duke of Portland as firſt lord of the 
Treaſury, bringing his friends into the\ reſpective 
departments, which formed the tenth e e 
ſince his majeſty's acceſſion. 
A bill brought into parliament by Mr. Fox, for 
ne regulating the government of the Eaſt India 
| company, and their commercial affairs and territo- 
_ ries, which was thought to be unconſtitutional, oc- 
caſioned the diſmiſſion, and ee death of the | 
coalition miniſtry. 

Dr. William Hunter, of Lanerkſhire, inn cele- 
| brated anatomiſt, died this year. 

In 1784, the great ſeal was ſtolen from the lord | 
chancellor's houſe in Great Ormond-ftreet, 

On the 26th of May, the memory of Handel was. 

commemorated by a grand Jubilee, at Weſtminſter 
Aber. 10 


On 


þ 


: } 
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On the 15th of September, Mr. Lunar aſcended 
in a balloon from the Artillery-Ground, Moorfields, 
being the firſt attempt of the kind made in England. 

Dr. Samuel Johnſon, of Litchfield, author of 
_ the Engliſh Dictionary, Rambler, Idler, Lives of 
the [Engliſh Poets, Raſſelas, and ſeveral poetical 
pieces, died on the 13th of December, aged 71. 


In 1785, admiral Sir Edward Vernon, and count 


went ſo high that the clouds appeared at a great 


diſtance telow, They heard a peculiar noiſe among 
the clouds, ſometimes like what is produced by the 
wind among the trees, though of a ſhriller tone. 
In deſcending they paſſed through a denſe cloud, 
which poured ſnow upon themy and felt very cold. 

They ſet their feet on terra firma again, near Hor- 
ſham, in Suflex, having travelled 35 miles in leſs 


than an hour. - 


William Whitehead, poet laureat, aw 2 


poems and plays, died this year. 


In 1786, on the 2d of Auguſt, as 305 8 Bn 


alighting from his carriage at the palace-gate, a 
woman, named Margaret Nicholſon, who was wait- 
ing there, under pretence of preſenting a petition, 


ſtruck at his majeſty with a knife, but providentially 
- It majeſty received no harm. The woman was 
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 Zamberacci, aſcended in a balloon from the vi- 
cinity of Tottenham-court-road. The balloon 


* | ( 176 . 
immediately taken into cuſtody, and upon exami- 
nation appeared to be inſane. 


On the 27th of October, a young man, by trade 
A baſket-maker, who had undertaken, for the ſum. 


of twenty pounds, to bring to the ground the -wea- 


ther- cock upon the ſpire of the old Abbey church 1 
. Alban's, ſucceeded in his enterprizing and very 
| Hazardous attempt. He. deſcended about four o clock 
in the afternoon, amidit the applauſe of a great con- 
courſe of people. He made his ſcaffold from the 
ground to the top of the ſpire entirely with, ozier 


twigs, forming a ſerpentine paſſage, with, a kind of 
landing- place, (if the Phraſe may be allowed) every 
fix or eight ſteps. 


In 1787, died the 3 Dr. Lowth, biſhop of 
, London, author of an Engliſh grammar, a tranſla- 


tion of Iſaiah, and ſome poetical pieces. 


The ſame year, a commereial treaty with F rance | 


was concluded. 


In 1788, the trial of Warren Haſtings, Eſq; late 7 
governor-general of Bengal, commenced before the 
high court of parliament, for high erimes and miſ- 


canes, 


Thomas Sheridan, Eſq; author of a much ap- 
proved Engliſh Dictionary, and father of R. B. She- 
hem, Eſq; M. P. for Stafford, died this year; as 
Alſo, 


”\ 


#\ 


( 
alſo Dr. Cotton, phyſician at St. Alban's, author of 


Viſions in Verſe. 


In 1789, during the month of „ there 
was a more ſevere froſt than has happened ſince that 


memorable one in 1740. The river Thames was 
completely frozen over in ſeveral parts, inſomuch 


that booths for recreation were erected, and a va- 
riety of ſports and amuſements commenced. One 


of the ſuttling-booths had for its ſign, © Beer, 


wine, and ſpirituous liquors, without a licence. A 


man who ſold hot \ gingerbread had a board, on 


which. was written, No 4 tax nor window 
duty.“ 

On the 231 of _ OG 1 queen, and royal 
family, with the members of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, went in proceſſion to St. Paul's cathedral, in 


order to return thanks to the Supreme Being for his 
majeſty's providential SOR: vs his late indif- 


amen ; 
A revolution bea in ae this year. T he 


Baſtille was demoliſhed, the government was new- 
modelled, and the power of -the NE! ys muck 
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MEMORABLE EVENTS CONTINUED, . 


A his RR in the month of ee 1790, 

was paſſing near the Horſe-guards, in his way 
to the Houſe of Lords, a perſon of genteel appear- 
ance, threw a large ſtone with great violence into 
the carriage, but fortunately miſſed the royal per- 
ſon. He was immediately apprehended, and un- 
derwent a long examination, in which it appeared 
that he was an officer on half-pay, of the name of 
Frith, who had been long known to be infane, and 
ſaid he committed this outrage with a view of 
mene himſelf famous. 

During the year 1791, in ſpite 5 every precau- 
tion, which the moſt ſuſpicious prudence could fi ug- 
geſt, Lewis XVI. found means to elude the vigi- 
Jance of his guards, and to effect his eſcape from a 
court, where he rather reſembled a degraded cap- 
tive, than the monarch of a powerful kingdom. 

On the evening of Monday, the 20th of June, 
the queen, accompanied by the dauphin, and the 

reſt of her family, left the palace of the Thuilleries, 
jn the face of the people, under pretext of taking 
an airing, repaired to a carriage then waiting at a 


convenient 5 
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evnvenient diſtance, and, with the aſſiſtance of 
horſes, purpoſely and ſecretly provided, haſtened to 
the frontiers of the Imperial dominions. The king 
followed them during the night, accompanied by 
| monſieur, his eldeſt brother. 
At eight o'clock on Tueſday morning, when the 
report of their eſcape was firſt propagated through 
the capital, Paris exhibited a ſcene of confuſion, 
_ equalled only on that memorable day, when the de- 
molition' of the Baſtille proclaimed to its inhabi= 
tants a revolution in the government. The king 
is fled!” was repeated in a tone of mingled appre- 
henſion and incredulity. In an inſtant all the ſhops 
were ſhut. The dreadful thundering of cannons, 
to diffuſe and confirm the alarming intelligence, 
the diſcordant tone of the tocfins *, the aſſembling 
of the troops, the claſh of arms, the clamours, the 
groans of the Pariſians, —all formed a horrid com- 
bination of ſounds, more reſembling the diſmal yell 
ol tortured ſouls in the dreary neee of and | 
than any terreſtrial noiſe. 1224170 
The royal fugitives, bre n bad not ee 
further than Metz, in Lorraine, about 9o miles 
from Paris, when the king was diſcovered by one 
of a body of national troops that were manceuvring 
5 1 Fire- bells. | 9 
111ͤĩ a 
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near the Ng He inſtantly gave the alarm * 


the retinue were ſtopt, and the royal family con- 
ducted back to Paris, under a ſtrong guard, which 


was gradually W as e ene the 


metropolis. 


On the 14th of Talk, there were [dreadful riots at 


Birmingham. A public meeting having been an- 


nounced to commemorate: the anniverſary of the 


French revolution, at the hotel in Temple-Row, a 
number of perſons repaired thither for that pur- 
poſe; but a mob aſſembling in the evening, de- 
ſtroyed all the windows of the building, demoliſhed 


Dr. Prieſtley's chapel; his houſe at Fair Hill, and 


Feveral other houſes. The Doctor's grand philo- 
_ ſophical apparatus, his extenſive and valuable li- 


'brary, together with his manuſcrips and furniture, 
were all committed to the flames. The riots con- 
tinued five or fix days, during which time, the 
mob, being reinforced by many thouſands from the 
neighbouring country, razed to the ground, and 
reduced to aſhes, a great number of fine edifices. 
Dr. Price, of Hackney, whoſe ſermons, theo- 
logical diſſertations, and political e are well 
known, died this year. 


A committee of the Royal AA met in ie 
Paul's, to conſider the poſition of Dr. : Johnſon's 
monument, and the fize of which it ſhould be. 


( a8 ) 


They agreed that it ſhould be placed on the left 


1 ſide of the dome. of that fabric, and that the 
figure ſhould be eight feet high, upon a pedeſtal 
of ſix feet. Mr. Bacon, the ſtatuary, attended, 


and produced his model for the monument, which 
was univerſally approved of. It repreſents Dr. 
Johnſon in a Greek Philoſopher s dreſs, with his 
head leaning on one hand, in an attitude of medita- 
tion, . a t of dne in e pie 
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| EVENTS empeLy RELATING TO FRANCE, £7 


IN the ao 1792, on tho roth of Auguſt, the 


.*. Swiſs guards of the king of France were maſſa- 
"a The people aſſembled in thouſands about 
the Thuilleries. The cannon were pointed upon 
the palace, which was guarded by a body of Swiſs. 


The Swiſs having been inſulted, and hard preſſed 


185 upon by thoſe who came againſt them, were at laſt 


obliged to fire in their own defence. The mob, 


however, finally prevailed, and, horrid to relate! 
_— conſiſting . above 500, almoſt to a man, 


; | 7 were 


z 


(2) | 
were inhumanly butchered. All the doors and win- 


dows of the N were OS and the furniture 85 


entirely deſtroyed. N 
During all theſe diſorders the king and "Wi 


family were fitting among the deputies of the na- 
tional aſſembly, where they had taken refuge. 


There the king heard pronounced the decree which 
deprived him of all his functions, and of every atom 
of power; which caſbiered his miniſters,” annihilated 


the civil liſt, and convoled the primary aſſemblies, | 


in order to appoint deputies to a national convention. 
On the 2d of September, intelligence of the in- 
Lamb of Verdun was firſt received in Paris. 
The citizens aſſembled in the Champ de Ma 
and with one voice devoted themſelves for ſervice 
againſt the enemy. 


They had enemies, however, win the walls 
of the city. With regard to them a' dreadful reſo- 
lution was taken; and the Phrenzied N d 


vided into parties. | 
The prifons were forced, and all hb were im- 
priſoned for alledged crimes againſt the ſtate, were 


put to the ſword one by one, as they were let out 


of the priſon. About 161 clergymen, who had 
been confined in the Carmelite convent, were 
brought forth two by two, and inſtantly diſpatched. 
M. Montmorin, the late governor of Fontainbleau, 

| Was 


1183) 
was killed while two of the National Aſſembly 
ſtood over him. Madame Lamballe, half ſiſter of 
duke of Orleans, and niece to the king of Sardinia, 
was alſo put to death. f | 

At two o'clock, on Sunday afternoon, three alarm 
guns were fired; the tocſin was ſounded, and the 
general was beat. From ſeven o'clock, on that 
evening, to day-break on Monday, ſlaughter per- 
vaded Paris; and the ſtreets were ſtrewed with the 
carcaſes of the mangled victims. 

Leopold, emperor of Germany, died this year; 
and the king of Sweden was ſhot at a een 
by one of his own ſubjeQs. 1 

This year alſo, died two <a , whoſe ae. 
rior excellence in their reſpective arts was univer- 
fally acknowledged; viz. Sir Joſhua Reynolds, the 
firſt portrait-painter of the age, and the ingenious 
archite&, Mr. Adam, to whom we are indebted 
for the-elegant Adelphi-Building i in the Strand. 
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| REMARKABLE POLITICAL EVENTS. 


UN. the ant of Odober, + 470, che ad of 
_ * Brunſwick, commander of the confederate Ger- 
man and Pruſſian troops, iſſued threatening procla- 
mations againſt the French, in the ſtyle of general 
Burgoyne, and had well nigh met with that com- 
mander's fate. But, with the remains of a diſ- 
eaſed and almoſt famiſhed army, he made good h his 
retreat within the German confines. | 

The French, breathing the ardour of a ine 
republic, as well as that of their own national cha- 
racter, elated beyond all bounds by ſucceſs, ſprang 
forth on all ſides with wonderful energy. In Sa- 
voy, Geneva, Brabant, and certain towns in Ger- 
many, their ſway was owned, their principles avow- 
ed, and their protection courted. The repulſe of 
the French by the Pruſſians from Frankfort, did 
not form any thing like a counterbalance to the 


ſucceſſes of Dumourier, Cuſtine, and other com- 
manders. 


The national convention proceeded in the 8 
of propagating their principles and their power, to 
__ give orders for opening! the navigation of the Scheldt. 


Many 


ng ) 


Many are of opinion, that in this matter, Holland | 
is moſt ſeriouſſy intereſted. For, ſay they, as Am- 
| ſterdam and other towns in Holland, by the ſhut- 
ting up of the Scheldt, roſe on the Tuins of Ant- | 
werp; ſo, by the re-opening of that river, Ant- 
werp and the Catholic Netherlands would flouriſh. 
again at the. expence of the United Provinces. | 
Others, however, think that the donde of Hol- | 
land would not be much affected by it, FTP | 
The varying aſpe& of the political hovinon in 
F rance caſt a varying light and ſhade over the 
neighbouring countries, animating or diſcouraging 
the friends of liberty and innovation on the one 
hand, and thoſe of eſtabliſhed governments on the 
| other. In Britain, in the earlier part of the year, 
a ſociety was formed under the name of Friends to 
the People, at. the. Freemaſon' s Tayern ; and other 
ſocieties, branching from this, were united by cor- 8 
reſpondence in different parts of the country. The 
march of the duke of Brunſwick into France caſt 
a damp. on theſe. ſocieties, and all who abetted | 
them. His retreat, however, reviyed their ſpirits, 
and they were ſuſpected of promoting diſturbances. . 
A Royal Praclamation called on all who held offices 
under government, and wiſhed well to the Britiſh 
conſtitution, to keep order, and to carry the laws. 
2 all riots and diſorders into execution with 
an, 


[ 
| 
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vigour. This tried and proved the principles of 


the Britiſh nation, which, particularly in England, | 


appeared to be on the {ſide of the preſent order of 
affairs in the church, as well as in matters of go- 
vernment. Aſſociations were every where formed 
in oppoſition to all turbulence and ſedition, more 


numerous than the ſocieties abovementioned.. 


The parliament, which, from the apprehenſion, 
of danger, was all on a ſudden ſummoned to meet, | 
before the uſual time, breathed the ſame ſpirit that 
had already appeared throughout the nation. 


In Scotland, however, where every man, from 


the peer to the beggar, can read, and does read 
every thing that falls into his hands, the pamphlets _ 
of Mr. Paine, and others of a ſimilar nature, made 


a very ſenſible and general impreſſion. 


Mr. Dundas, the ſecretary of tate, being 8 : 
| handled on his viſit to his native country, endea- 
voured to recover his influence by bringing into 
parliament a bill for the eſtabliſhment of a militia 
in Scotland, and another for granting relief to the 
poor Highlanders, labouring under the miſerable 


effects of a rainy and backward ſeaſon. 
The Alien Bill was paſſed, by which all foreigners, 


who could not give a ſatisfactory account of them 


2 
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ſelves, were obliged to leave the kingdom. 


- 


( 187 ) 
In Ireland, the Roman Catholics held a conven- 


tion for the purpoſe of claiming the right of elect | 
ing and being elected to parliament. : 


In Scotland, a kind of convention was alfo held 


for the purpoſe of regulating elections, and doing 


away fictitious votes; which will be a conſiderable 


diminution, of the ariſtocratical influence in. Scot- 


land. The burgh-reformers i in that country per- 


fevered in aſſembling, petitioning, and remon- 
ſtrating. 


In the Eat Indus, lord Cornwallis . a ; 


ſucceliful war with a happy and glorious peace. 


Several bills were paſſed, and others introduced 


into parliament, in favour of humanity ; ; among 


which Jord Rawdon's bill for the relief of unfortunate, 
not fraudulent debtors, is moſt diſtinguiſhed, x 

More rain has fallen this year, chan during any 5 
former your for a century pal. 
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CHAP. LXXIX. | 


LAST WILL OF LOVIS X VI. 


1 0 N. . the king of France made 


his laſt will and teſtament, as follows : : 
„ This 25th of December, 1792, I, Lovis, 


| Sixteenth of the name, King of France, impriſon- 
ed in the Temple for more than four months, by 


thoſe who were my ſuhjects, involved in a trial, of 
which the iſſue cannot be known, from the paſſions 
of men, in the preſence of God declare 22 ſenti- 
ments. 


his infinite goodneſs and mercy in Jeſus Chriſt. 


« Fcommend to God my wife, my children, and 
my ſiſter. I recommend my children to my wife, 
and intreat her to watch over their education. I 
pray my ſiſter to continue her tenderneſs to my 
children. I intreat my wife to pardon me for what 


ſhe has ſuffered on my account ; and I recommend 


to my children to obey their mother, and always to 


have God before their eyes. 


“J recommend to my ſon, if ever he becomes 


king, to think only of the happineſs of his fellow- 
citizens, 


l leave my ſoul to God, my Creator, prixigr 
him not to judge it according to my merits, but IF | 


* 


(10971 
citizens, and to be mindful that he never can be 
happy, but by ruling according to the laws. 
„I recommend to my ſon ee who have 
been attached to me. 15 | 
II pardon thoſe who have become n mine enemies, 
and T pray God to Aaron en in the fame 
3 manner. | 
41 pray thoſe, who T may „Hare offinded wy 
IO! to pardon the ill I have done them. 
I beg M. M. of the commune to deliver to my 
55 lets Clery, my cloaths, my watch, and che trifſes 
that were taken to the commune. 5 
beg M. M. Maleſherbes, Tionchet/ N ad de 
: Sexe, to receive my tender acknowledgment. 
Wa Proteſt that J am not guilty of the crimes, /' 
vith which 1 am reproached, and that I neglected 
noi to remove from my « dominions the ſcourge 
of War, and prevent. the invaſioh of the Tra 
and Germans.” FT 
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CHAP. E. 


| FEES FATE OF LOUIS DECIDED. 


% 


| A* Gat dels in the evening of the 16th of 
January, 1793, the queſtion of the puniſh- 
ment to be inflited on Louis Capet was agitated in 
the national convention, and laſted for twenty-four 
hours. Moſt of the members prefaced their opi- 
nions with their reaſons ; and, on the 17th, the 
preſident announced the reſult of the whole. Out 
of 721 votes, 366 were for death, 319 for i impri- 
ſonment during che war, two for perpetual impri- 
ſonment, eight for a ſuſpenſion of the execution of 
the ſentence of death, till after the expulſion of the 
family of the Bourbons. Twenty-three were for not 
putting him to death, unleſs the French territory 
was invaded by any foreign power ; and one was 
for death, but commutation of puniſhment. The 
preſident in conſequence declared, © That the na- 
tional convention en ſentence of death 
againſt Louis Capet.“ 5 | 
In the ſeſſion of the 19th, the convention put the 
queſtion, © Whether the execution of the ſentence. 
paſſed on Louis Capit ſhould be delayed ?” At the 1 
cloſe of which, the preſident declared the following. 
10 
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to be the reſult. Out of 748 members, 17 were 
| abſent on commiſſion, 21 from ſickneſs, eight with- 
| out any aligned reaſon, 12 did not vote, 310 were 
for delaying the execution of the ſentence, and 1 

for putting it into execution. | 


The convention then ordered their decree to be 


f immediately notified, to the executive council, with | 
orders to give an, account the next day at eleven 
_ o'clock, of the meaſures taken to put i 1t in execu- 


tion within twenty-four hours. 
It appeared by an accurate ſtatement of dag votes 


of the national convention, upon the ſubject of the 
death of Louis XVI. that the majority of ſuffrages 


for his immediate execution was only carried by 
live VOICES. | | 
The letter from the Muschis Louis, read at 


the dar of the national convention by his counſel 


Seze, was written in his own hand, and expreſſed 


in the following terms. 5 


„J owe it to my honour, and my. family, not 


to ſubſcribe to a Judgment that accuſes me of a 


crime, with which I cannot reproach myſelf. In 


conſequence I declare, that I appeal to the people 
from the deciſion of their repreſentatives, a and I 

f requeſt the national convention to decree, that men- 
tion ſhall be made thereof in the Proces-verbal. 


J ar OO 


<a) 1 
N. de Seze en made an energetic appeal to the 
convention, in the name of himſelf and his col- 
leagues, to conſider with what a ſmall majority the 
puniſhment of death was pronounced againſt Louis, 
and conjured them not to afflict France by ſo ter- 
rible a judgment. He concluded by invoking eter- 
nal juſtice and humanity to determine the conven- 
tion to refer their judgment to the people. 
M. Maleſherbes deſired till the next day to make 
ſuch reflections, as ruſhed upon his imagination. 
MN. Tronchet declared it extraordinary, that whilſt 
moſt of the voters quoted the Penal Code to Juſtify | 
their judgment, they forgot that the law requires 
two thirds of the voices for the deciſion. | 
_ . Notwithſtanding theſe juſt and humane obſerva- 
tions of the king's counſeh the previous queſtion 
being called, the appeal to. the people and the ob- _ 
| ſervations of the ccunſel were rejected. 5 
Louis then requeſted a reſpite of three days, to 


5 prepare his ſoul for God; that he might be left un- 


interrupted with his confeſſors; that he might ſee 


his family ; and an to recommend che latter a 
| the nation. | 


The convention, however, ordered um to de 
; executed within twenty-four hours, „ 
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n E following are the particulars of the kings 
execution. 8 | f 

05 Monday the 21ſt ae FIRED at ſix o'clock 
in the morning, the king went to take farewell of 
the queen and royal family. After ſtaying with 
them ſome time, and taking an affectionate fare- 
well of them; the king, agreeable to the procla- 


mation of the proviſi onal executive council, at eight i. 
© of clock i in the morning, was conducted From the _ 
| ower of the Temple, and entered the carriage of 
the mayor "of Paris, accompanied by Mr. Edge- 
worth, an Englith prieſt of the Catholic Persal on, 
and two members of the municipality, and attend- 1 
ed by the commiſſioners of the department of Paris, 
"the commiſſie joners of the municipality, the dem- 
1 bers of the criminal tribunal, and general Santerte, po 
Th with a ſtrong detachment of national guards,” They 
; paſſed ſlowly along the Boulevards, which led from — 
: the Temple to the place of execution. All women 1 
were prohibited from appearing in the ſtreets, And 2A 
all perſons from | eing f ſeen at their windows. P 4 
| The greateſt tranquillity prevailed ; in every ſtreet, oy 
; through "Shich the proceſſion Pa About half. 
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paſt nine, the king arrived at the place if exeeu- 


tion, which was the Place de Louis XV. between 


the pedeſtal, which formerly ſupported the ſtatue of 


his grand. father, and ithe nenn of the T0 = 
Nells. 
On his Wee 2 ng the plack at e at 


dhe appearance of the Teaffold, and the guilluine, 


the fatal inſtrument of death, each covered with 


black, he ſhrunk-back with horror. But collecting 


himſelf, he ſtepped with firmneſs and compoſure 
from the carriage, and aſcended the ſcaffold with 
ſeeming intrepidity, amidſt the brutal huz zas of tbe 
Populace, the trumpets Jounding and, drums beat- | 
ing during the whole time. 5 
He made a-ſign of wiſhing to harangue: the mul 
titude, when the drums ceaſed, and Louis ſpoke 
theſe few words. * I die innocent; I pardon my 
enemies; I only ſanctioned, upon compulſion, the 
civil e ee of the clergy.” He was proceeding, 
but the beating of the drums drowned his voice. 
His executioners then laid hold of him. He laid 


His head on the block; the ſignal was given, and 


in an inſtant after, the fatal inſtrument falling, his. 
head was ſeparated from his body. This was about 


a quarter paſt ten o'clock in the morning. 


};Fhe eabeld was eee 
A the people were r to approach jt. 
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His hal was dreſſed, and rolled up behind, as 
abbes wear theirs. He wore à brown ſurtout coat, 
white waiſtcoat, with black breeches and ſtockings, 
and his appearance altogether: was majeſtic. The 


king was attended on the ſcaffold by an Engliſh 


prieſt as his confeſſor, not chooſing to be aecom= 


| panied by one who had taken the national oath. | 


After the execution, the people threw their hats 


up in the atr, and cried out Vive ta Nation! Some 


of them endeavoured to ſeize the body, but it was 
removed by a ſtrong guard to the Temple. 7 le 
Thoſe who were neareſt the ſcene, forced ther. 


ſelves between the horſes of the military that form- 


ed: a ſquare round the feaffold, and dipped their 
handkerchiefs in the king's blood, which ran in 


| copious ſtreams upon the ground.” Others teen 


the points of their pikes, ſwords, and ba 


: with it, crying out, 66 Behold the blood O 1 


rant — Thus periſ all the tyrants of the earth!“ 


Many of the furrounding ſpectators at a diſtancey 


however, uttered | no other ſounds, but ns and | 


F dene 


Thus ended the life of Loads XVI after a period 


of four years detention; during which, he expe- 
rienced from a great number of his ſubje&s every 


ſpecies of ignominy and cruelty, which, a people 


7 n infli& an the moſt ſanguinary tyrant, Louis 


K AT XVI. 
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XVI. Who was Fibel at the commencement 


of his reign the Friend of the People, and by the 


 conflituent A ſembly, the Reflorer of their Liberties — 


Louis, who but a few years ſince was the moſt 
powerful monarch in Europe, has at laſt periſhed 
on the ſcaffold. Neither his own natural goodneſs 


of heart, his deſire to procure the happineſs of his 
FubjeQs; nor that ancient love which the French 


<ntertained for their monarch; have been” ſufficient | 


0 ſave hin. from this fatal judgment. 


He died in the meridian of life, wing only 5 


ven and near ſive months ld. 
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* FURTHER PARTICULARS kELATING To Louis 


a 1-4 4 þ 


3 Vf ns FAMILY. Che 


council of France, relative to the king's execu- 
tion, had hardly been notified to Louis, beſore he 
requeſted permiſſion to confer with his family. 
N rt commiſſioners NE La all their. erabarralſinent 
3 . 5 5 „ 


THE proclarcdtion of the proviſimal exerutive 


197 5 


E * requeſt, OF to him 1 his family: 


ſhould be brought into his apartments. His wifes 
his children, and his ſiſter accordingly came to him; 
and they conferred together in the room, in which 
he Was accuſtomed to dine. This interview laſted: 
two hours and a half. Than converſation; was very 
e oft. abit ne N e 
Rumour Fg that the queen had Soon 805 Kd 
days in a ſtate of diſtraction chat at times her 
mind was totally abſent, and ſhe was to be ne 


| from lethargy to a fenſe of her ſorrows. 


When M. de Maleſherbes, one of his Sul, 
announced to Louis the fatal ſentence of death, 


„ Ah!” exclaimed he, . I ſhall then at N 1 


delivered from this cruel ſuſpenſe.” | | 

The king wiſhed: to cut off his hair. Salti 
were refuſed him; — they took away his knife. 
*© Fools,” faid he,.© to think I would baſely turn 
my hand againſt my own life!“? 

His family aſked, whether they might ni not ſee kim 
again in the morning? To this he made no an- 
ſwer, and madame Elizabeth ſaw him no more. 

Addreſſing herſelf to the ſon, Maria Antoinette 


ſaid, „ Learn by the misfortunes of) er father not ö ; 


to avenge his death.” 


The body of Louis was carried to the bn 
ground of St. Magdalen's church. To. accelerate 
boy TD 1 


( 98). 
its diſtolution, lime was thrown into ain grave, 
which was dug twelve feet deep. Guards were 
placed to . mags 115 e ah W in the 
night. 
The Ling s hair was cut of, diſtributed, and. 
fold to the crowd. — wy 

Lovis XVI. aſcended FO chirbais on . Toth of | 
May, 1774; was driven from the Thuilleries on 
the 1oth of Auguſt, 1772; thrown into priſon on 

the 14th of September, * and ne on the omg 
of the fame mont. 

On the night of that hs on which uh head of 
the unfortunate Louis was cut off, all the play. 
houſes were open as uſual. In the Theatre de la 
Nation, the tragedy of Brutus was acted; and the- 
audience teſtified their approbation of the follow- _ 
| ing line, by long and unjoterrupted plaudits ; ; 


+ # 


« Dieux ! donnez Bous la mort + plinot que 
 Veſclavage | 5 


Immediately 3 1 the 8 10. 
XVI. eonfided to the care of Clery, his valet de 
chambre, the following articles. 1. A gold ring, 
with the letters M. A. A. A. (Maria Antoinetta, 
Archducheſs of Auſtria) with the date, April 19, 
1770. 2. A curious filver feal, which formed 
three diſtinct ones at Pleaſure ; one WER: the arms: 


of 


* 


(wy 

of France, another with L. L. and a third with ar 
engraving of Mars. This was to be. deliver- 
ed to his ſon. 3. The hair of Maria Antoi- 
nette, which was to be returned to her, with this 
meſſage, That her. huſband Had refrained front 
taking leave of . in . to avoid the horrors 
of a ſeparation.” | | 
At the Fre e of the ci-devant queens 

the commune: en erer for her and —_ 
family. - cas: 
Tb FRO ey of the * was fingular, 

mise and fatal to Louis XVI. 
On the 21ſt of April, 1770, he was married. 
On the arſt of June, 1770, the Fete took place on- 
azccount of his marriage, when about 1500 perſons. - 
loſt their lives. The grand Fete, on account of the. 
birth of the dauphin, was given on the 21ſt of Ja- 
nvuary, 1782.— His flight to Varennes happened om 
the 21ſt of June, 1791.— The 21ſt of September, 
1792, was remarkable for the abolition of royalty ; 
and the 21ſt of January, 1793, will ever be memo- 
rable for ours s execution. 220 9 i, 
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0 1 AP. LXXXIII. nere 


; AN ASSASSINATION. 0 


LLETIER St. Phigeau; Seer we e 
of the convention, was aſſaſſinated by Paris, a. 
OR guard du corps, for voting the death of the 
king. As St. Fargeau was gaing out of a houſe 
where he was accuſtomed to dine, Paris followed 
him, and told him he was a villain. St. Fargeau 
anſwered that he was nor. You ez retorted 
Paris, you voted for the king's death.?“ 
<6] yored??? replied. St. Fargeau, according 
to my conſcience.. Immediately en this; Paris 
drew a fabre, and ſtabbed him in the abdomen. 
St. Fargeau died within two bout. , ine fig] 
It was decreed that the whole con n e | 
Ls funeral of the; deceaſed in a body, 
that his name ſhould be inſcribed in the Pantheon, - 
and his murderer proſecuted. It was alſo decreed, 


that the laſt words. of Pelletier ſhould be engraven 


on his tomb. I am content to die. 4s I have 
ed my blasd for my country, I hope it will 55 to con- 
ſolidate liberty, and male known its enemies.” © 

M. de St. Fargeau was preſident of the 1 
ment of Paris. He was a very rich man, and 


{hang the conſtituent e was an ariſtocrat. 
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A DECLARATION oF Wan. EM 


0 .the lt of ane a Ae of war 
inſt this country and Holland was de- 

ereed by th e national conertionerin the following 
ns JE ee f 5 gore * : 
Th In Wen name af the F chi 8 Pr na- 
Alben convention: declares, that it is at war with 


* ee 


the . of. ONS 18 the een of. Mel 
land. r pc; 4 | 


85 * . 
— "4G" 


1 {24 Alt The nati jn convention 1 0 execu- 


5 all _— 


3. The national convention nas the- eke 
eutive council to diſpoſe of the naval: forces of the 


republic, as the intereſt of the ſtate may ſeem to fl 


require, and ene, all e n to a con- 

trary effect. 2 yg 
++; % The. oa 61 London,”. aid Reiltet, os 3 
dermined on war. Lou can no longer entertain 
any doubt of it. Our ambaſſador is diſmiſſed, ar- 

maments are raiſed agai inſt us, and alt French eiti- 
Zens, reſiding in or coming to England, are ſub- 
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Leet all France be one camp- 
_ ruins and misfortunes, and” accuſtom ourſelves to 
live without thoſe comforts, which we Walde ij 


Wi 


{ 2s) 


j ** 


gerous eee An embargo has been lid o 


our veſſels, and a ſquadron ſent into the Scheldt, to 


interrupt our operations in the Low Countries. 


Let one idea, therefore, electrify your ſouls. 


1 Remember you fight, not merely for yourſelves, 
but for every nation in Europe. Let the trader 


forget his commerce to become a privateer; and 


let thoſe, who can furniſh corn and other provi- 
ſions, renounce all ſpeculation, and carry plenty 
into our markets. Let every citizen be ready to 


march, like a Roman ſoldier, not only with his 

arms, but alſo with provifions for a given time. 
« Let Frenchmen compoſe but one great army. 

Let us prepare for 


have deemed neceſſary. The moment is approach- 
ing, when it will be a crime for one citizen to have 


two coats, whilſt one 10 Wen or nnn 1 


be uncloathed. 


A declaration of war wk e een 
the ſame time, a declaration of war againſt the 


ſtadtholder, who, during the whole courſe of the 


revolution, has favoured the emigrants and Pruſſians, 


and treated with inſolence the French government, 


and now joining his veſſels to thoſe of England, 


again favours our enemies, in reſtraining the im- 


Portation of corn into F rance.“ | 7 
„„ TRE 


wy 


1 80 


The moſt remarkable late events beſides, are, a' 
| Fee of war on the part of his holineſs th 
pope, the maſſacre of the French ambaſſador at 
4 Rome, and the arrival of Dumourier at Dunkirk, 
to put himſelf at the head of the French e for 
an immediate invaſion of Holland. TR” 
| About eight days after the king's execution, mon- 
en his brother, iſſued a proclamation at Ham in 
Weſtphalia, declaring himſelf regent of France, 
during the minority of his nephew; and ſoon after 
the dauphin was proclaimed king of France, under 
the title of Louis X VII. at Coblentz,. and acknow-- 
1 ledged as ſuch by the king of Pruſſia and emperor:- 
£ On the 24th of February, the foot guards, com- 
manded by the duke of York, embarked for Hol- 


FP, land, in order to aſſiſt the Dutch, who had opened 


their luices,. and lai part of: their country under: 
waters, to prevent the invaſion of tlie French. 
Phe ſame day Breda ſurrendered to the French, 
after a great number of bombs were thrown into ity» 
which made conſiderable havoc among the houſes. 
On the firſt of March, the Auſtzian army, under 
general Clairfait,. repulſed the French army, and 
_ compelled them to retreat beyond Aldenhaven, with | 
the loſs on the ſide of the French of 2000 men Killed, 5 
wounded or taken priſoners, 12 pieces of cannon, | 
13 ammunition. eee and the military cheſt. 
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On! che fol lowing day, his royal bighneſs the boek | 
duke attacked ſeveral French Batterles,. and 60k - 


3 1 . iz, 65 
vine pieces of e cannon. | y 


'On the third of March, the | prince de Saxe &- 
EL obtained' : a molt e com bete victory over the 


French, chaſing them out of Aix la Chapelle, as 


far as Liege, with a loſs, on their part, of 4000 


Kille ed, 1600 EEE Ack more than 20 Fils of. 5 
8 cannon. 1 „ by off 


On the lame day l . Feblterie of Bones 
"466k ſome batteries at Zwaltne, killed 130⁰ of the | 
French at Brugge, took 700 priſe oners, A ry ch. 
ed towards Ruremonde. e 

The French retired from before Maekricht 


with precipitation, and left ſome baggage and can- 
5 non. They lad thrown above: 6600 ſhells into the 
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ON aug roxre. Mise ere 


; HETORIC ; is the art of ſpeaking park 5 pro- 

- priety on any ſubject, being derived: from the 
Greek word rev, L ſpeak. Its principal end 4 * to 
 infrud, perſuade, any phaſe. „ 


The 


2 


4 


* 
* 


. 5 
ie words rhetoric and oratory are nearly of the 


[Gig ſignification. They are often uſed indifferent- 


ly for each other, though ſome diſtinguiſh between 
chem as between 'theoty and pructice, making it the 


buſineſs of a rhetorician tb lay down rules and pre- 


cepts for ſpeak ing elegantly, and of an orator to 

uſe and apply them judiciouſly in practiee. 
The art of rhetoric, if taken in its full extent, 

is almoſt ag ancient as the uſe. of ſpeech; for elo- 


quence. moved men to live in ſociety, to give mu- 
tuab aſſiſtanee and inſtruction to each other, to ſub- 


mit to laws, mw e, to conſider and We 


i their affairs. eM rh) 1585 


Hence it is s theks muſt 15 two Sina af clo 
quence, the one more ſfimple, ſuited to familiar in- 


tercourſe, or converſation, and to the ordinary 
dealings and commerce of the world; the other of 
a higher nature; and more prope . eee and 


ee in publie. 
Eloquence has always flew "iſhed We a 1 


0 Neft. Greece was remarkable for it, before it 
Vas over-run' by Alexander, and his captains; as 
- 'was Rome, before the introduction of deſpotiſm by 


the Cæſars. IL am far from thinking that either 


freedom or eloquence are confined to a republican 
form of government. The riches,. the honours, 
and the glorious recompences attending it in Athens 


and 
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and Rome, made it flouriſh there, and riſe to, a 
furpriſing height; ; and accordingly its credit failed 
and ſunk, as it loſt its enconragement and reward. 
In every age and country, therefore, where oratory 
is properly eſteemed and encouraged, men will be 
excited to the ſtudy of eloquence, and make ner 
_ ous efforts to bring it to its ancient perfectiun. 


Some may think that the art of Wende is a 


matter of little importance, and not worth the la- 
dour and application it demands. Zut let them 
confider of what uſe it 1 is, on many ea ſio 
| pecially at the bar, in the. pulpit, and in the ſenate- 


s, eſ- 


houſe, Let them conſider, that Eloquence, that fair 


enchantreſs, that univerſal miſtreſs of hearts, has 


unruly and mutinous people. She has been ſeen, 
in the public deliberations. of a conſuſed aſſembly, 


to make unhoped for impreſſions upon the moſt ob- 


ſtinate and prejudiced minds. She has been ſeen in 
camps and armies, going from rank to. rank, giv-- 
ing life and vigour to the ſoldiers by the mouth. of 
their generals, and at laſt triumphing by the arms 
of thoſe, when: ths, rand: rk ee by her 
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or INVENTION AND DISPOSITION. | ; 


Rene ORIC hath four party, namely, inventions 
diſpofition, elacution, and pronunciation.” 
Inentien is the finding out ſuch arguments as are 
faite, according to the nature of the ſubject, to 
en een or gain the aſſent and belief of 
Arguments drawn from reaſon art to 
idee the eee 10 inſtruct ;; thoſe from 
the OR rag are to move tho: NON or to 
Pleaſe,” > $2662 Tas: $77 
| Nothin onlterni'c orator moren e 1 
I to underſtand the frame of human nature. This 
knowledge will enable him to work upon - thoſe 
affections, Which the author of nature has placed 
in human minds, as ſecret ſprings to all our actions. 
Without the pathetic, even the juſteſt reaſoning, ſup- 
ported by the ſoundeſt learning, n Ne 4 old, 
: Mfeleſs, unaffecting harangue. * 

The chief paſſions are joy, oy el, he FIR 
The reſt are anger, love, hatred, envy, compaſſion, 
| indignation, emulation, levity, modeſty, and im- 
pudence. Some of theſe the orator, as his ſubject 
ee, muſt ſhew in himſelf, if he intends to 
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work upon the affections of others ; for, as anner 
obſerves, in his Art of Poel, 


FF is nature forms and n us . 

And writes our fortune's changes in our face. 
Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 
And grief dejects and wrings the tortur d ons. 
And theſe are all interpreted by ſpeech. 
But he, whoſe words and fortunes 1 


Abſurd, unpitied, grows. a public 5 


a 
* } # 2 5 l 
2 4 4 


In ſhort, to be able to move the da den proper. 


| ly, is one of the moſt eſſential qualifications of a 


orator. As the archbiſhop of Cambray has bY 
ſerved from Cicero, The whole art of eloquence: 
conſiſts 'in' enforcing the cleareſt proofs of any truth, 


with fuch powerful motives as may affect the hearers,. 
and employ. their paſſions to juſt and worthy ends; 
may raiſe their indignation” at ingratitude; tlleir 


horror againſt cruelty, their compaſſion towards the 
-miſerabte, their love for virtue, _ direct ans 
other paſſion to its proper objects. 

Diſpęſ. tron is the ranging our agumenes in the 
mot orderly and proper Tanner 2t; 1516s hit 2; 

The parts of an oration are uſually anbes G IX z. 
. exordium, narration, propoſition, confir- 27 


| mation, feed nr n e eee 
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| that it may not tire the audience. 


( (Re ) 5 ä 
In the erordium, or beginning of an oration, the, 
orator gives his audience. fome intimation of his 
fubject, and prepares t their mind for attention. In 
this part, the ſpeaker, ought, to 5 clear, modeſt, 
and not too prolix. eee 
The narration is a brief recital of Ab e 5 0 
92 beginning to end. This ought. to be plain 
and perſpicucus, that it may be underſtood ; likely 
or probable, that it may be believed; pleaſing, 
that it may be willingly liſtened to; and Worte 
The propoſition propoſes the ſum of the — 
| diſcourſe, or matter in diſpute. ä If it divides the 
oration into parts, which ought never to exceed 
three, or four at moſt, it is called Partition. The 
beauty of the partition or diviſion is, that it be full, 
diſtinct, plain, ſhort, and certain. . 
The confirmation is the ſtrengthening 5 con- 
brming our cauſe, by all the proofs and arguments 
we can obtain from invention. In doing this, the 
orator places his ſtrongeſt arguments in the front, 
when the minds of his hearers are fired with the 
greateſt expectation. His weakeſt arguments he 
| employs. in the middle, where their number may | 
render them of ſeeming importance. But he makes 
2 reſerve 0 Ene of the maſk forcible reaſons to 
C Yo. JT MIS 
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bring up the ar, becauſe what the au 
iafl makes the greateſt impteſſion- 
In the refutation, or confuration, the ofator in- 
ſwers all his adverſary's #rguments, and takes off 
all objections, 15 Wide: them to * ON, 111155 
or inconſiſtent. . | 
The W or conclu I Win or 
ſums up the ſtrongeſt and principal arguments; and 
endeavours to gain the aſſent of the Hearers by 
moving the - paſſions. In a concluſion, an orator 
py yn . r rte enen, | 


A 6G H A . XXV. er 
on 2LOCUTION, AND THE Evin wworns. 5 


| Tur parts of denden are agnes, compos 
ſition, and dignity. e | | 

Elegance conſiſts in the purity, oY dic N55 tid 5 
politeneſs of language. It is chieffy acquire by 
reading the beſt and moſt correct 
verſing with gentlemen coy ran ae _ by runs | 
| and Practiee ? | 

Compoſition regards Ar pro- 
priety, by imitating the phraſe, idiom, and order 


— — — l — — ene IT - 


authors, con- 


EF 
of words nds uſe of by the beſt authors, i in the 
ſeveral ſorts of ſtile, whether in the humble, mid- 
de, or ſublime; or whether the wo de Oe 
ſophical, hiſtorical; or poetical. 

Dieęnity is that which adorns abs with Ca 
lime thoughts and rhetorical flowers, ſuch as noble- 
_ tropes, moving ſigures, __ beautalub err or re- 


petitions. 


A trat is the eleguiit ming of a 1 oak 

its naturab and proper to a relative ſignification- 
1. i is derived from the Greek word repo, I turn. 

| The chief tropes in language are cu; namely, 
a metaphor, an allegory, a metonymy, a ſynec- 
doche, an irony, an hyperbole, and a catachrelis. 


A metaphor in borrow'd words compares: 
Thus, for excels, we ſay a flood of teurr. 


The term is Greek, and ſignifies 4 transferring. | 
Iti is the moſt frequent and florid of all tropes, be- 
ing a ſhort and ſprightly ſimilitude in one word, 

We ſpeak metaphorically, when we ſay, a fine 
woman is, an angel; a beautiful country, a para 
diſe; man, a a ſhadvw ; Chriſt, A vine; and his 1 ; 
| lowers,” the branches. 
Though the 3 be choſen on account of 
ſimilitude, yet it is not properly a compariſon or 
̃ e A fimile introduces a compariſon or like. 


neſs, 
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i! neſs, 1 a 8 ſtands for the thing ſelf, 
When we ſay, [The man ated. like. a lion,” we. 
ſpeak. coraparatiyely,; but when we Ein The | 
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man 1s a lion, 


we ſpeak metaphorically. wig 


An: allegory 18 Aa chain of tropes: | _ EIT 
. ve paſs d the ſheals, fair gales now fuel my /hoger, 


"The word, which is Greek, ſignifies 0 ſpeaking 
; otherwiſe ; for in an allegory We convey our mean- 
ing under diſguiſed terms, and liken things to things 0 
5 by continued metaphors, ſtill ſpeaking one thing | 
and meaning another ; as Venus grows cold without a 
i Ceres and Bacchus. Here Venus is put for loves, 
WW -. Ceres for bread; and Bacchus for wing. _ 
3 Io the allegory e bo referred the . the . 
i 1 farable, nel the ſmile, e ö 0 


* 7 4 


= metonymy takes ſome L ec name; a 
1 | 
Juſt heav'n, for God, confounds their pe with 

| ſhame. Ik | 


The oo metanyny [LY a 19 725 fs names; 
for by this. trope we put one word for. 1 42 
1 from ſome near relation or mutual dependance be- 
1 tween them ; as, I read Milton ; that is, bis writ- 
1 ings. The whole city came out to meet us; that 
is, all the inhabitants. Age 18 eee ; that 


is, aged men. 


EEE 


Spucdecke 


7 +013 )) - 


© Halliehe the whole for part doth take, 
Or part for whole, juſt for the metre's'ſake. 


= N hile 00 er thy roof, for houſe, loud thunders roll. . 
The term is Ta and F Fu) 7/1. 


When we ſay he has no colour in his cheeks, we 
take the whole for a part, meaning only redneſs. 
By this trope a round and certain number ig fre- 
quently ſet down for an uncertain one; as When 
we ſay, I have told you of this a thouſand times, we 
mean no more than very often. 

When a proper name is put for a common, or 
the contrary, it is called an Antonomaſ a, Which is 
a branch of the metonymy. Thus the orator, with 
= Romans, ſhall mean Cicero; with the Greeks, 
' Demoſthenes, We call a rich man a clue 
-.cruel, nt o 


* ES, 
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An; irony the quite reverſe interitl 18 
Of what it ſpeaks. Well done! right trufty friends ! 


| ds « word is of Greek original, and ſignifies 
dons for by this trope' we ſneeringly ſay 
one ching, 1 mean the contrary. This, how- 
ever, is ſufficiently. diſcovered either by the tone 
of the voice, the character of the perſon ſpoken 
of, or the very nature of the thing. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, when we ſee a little boy "behave. impudently 
" ukdutifully to- Jars father and e we are 
„ ä | apt 
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apt to > cry! 1 A hopeful child indeed. Whereas 
from our; accent MAT ne as well as 


quite the reverſe. In like manner, if we 7 A 


harlot by the name of Penelope, a woman remarka- 


le for her chaſtity, or a'fool by the name of Solo- 


mon, the wiſeſt of men, the irony is immediately 
pereeived, as well from the character of the perſons. 


commended, as one the > exorbitance of the” com- 5 
mendation. « | 


Herbal ſoars hogs or 1 too n 3 
He louch d the flies. | BE ne nail den t crawl fo 2 jo 


The term is Greek, fignifying an over-ſhooting : 


or exceeding ; for by this trope we go beyond the 5 


bounds of truth, in repreſenting things greater or 
ſmaller, better or worſe than they really are, in 
order to raiſe admiration or love, fear or contempt. 
When we ſay that any thing is whiter than ſnow, 


or ſwi fler than the wind, we | peak hyperbolically, 


in order to carry the idea as I as it wil Poſſi- 
IN 80, | 


A e ofi ER abus d appliance Rhee 
Over his grave a wooden land ene lies 


It is a Greek wot ad ſignifjes . For by 
this trope we make uſe of an improper term, 


either 


Gas Y : 


Seither for. want of a proper one, or for the ſake 
of boldneſs and novelty... Thus, having no appro- 
Priate and authorized name for a murderer of his 


prince, maſter, child, uncle, or other relation, we 


call ſuch a one a parricide, though the word in 
ſtrictneſs is only applicable to him who has mu- 
dered his father. To. ride. upon a ſubiteh, is a cata- 
85 chreſis; and ſo is a braſs inthorn. The following 
Poetieal flight is evidently of the ſame nature. 


866 The eaſt wind rides the mad Sicilian wave.” 


"The catachreſis 8 ſhould never be admitted, dut 
for the fake of neceſſity, novelty, or energy. | 


an -I ſteer my bark, and fail 
On even keel with gentle gale; 

« At helm I make my reaſon fit; 

« My crew of paſſions all ſubmiti- 
4 Tf dark and bluſtring prove ſome nights, 
4 Philoſophy puts forth her lights. £ | 
Experience holds the cautious glaſs, 

« To ſhun the breakers as I paſs. 


There is a general analogy and relation, ſays a 
Judicous writer ®, between all tropes. In each of 
them, a man Mos a foreign or ſtrange word inſtead 
ol a Progr: one ; ; an{therefore fays one _ and 


ba Blackwall, 


\ | {> e 
„ 


means Tometting” Giften! © Whin" be aus one 
thing, and means Aber Alm the ſame, it is a 
"FT ſmecdeche.” When he ſays one thing, and means 
another mutually depending, it it is a metohymy. 
When he fays one thing, and means another As- f 
"fite or contrary, it is an irony. When he ſays one 
thing, and means another like to it, it is a meta- | 
Phor. A metaphor « continued, and often repeated, 
becomes an allegory. A metaphor carried to 2 
great degree of boldneſs is an hyperbole; and when 
at firſt ſound it ſeems a little harſh and ſhocking, 
and may be imagined to carry ſome impropriety in 
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, OF, RHETORICAL ; {ZIGURES. Met? I 


A TONER figure | is „ manner of 
Fi peaking, different from the plain and ordi- 

nary * and r either a "paſſi on, or con- 55 
a . _ taining 


i 1 217 ) | 
taining. a W 5 I ſhall take notice of uch as moſt 
frequently e een 5 N of 

(i  Apoftrophe; abe g need the theme: | 
| 5 He dies. Fade, ye fair flow! rs; be ary, thou frream 11 


15 7 The word ſignifies a turning afide'; for by this 
figure a perſon in a vehement commotion turns off 


from the ſubject in hand, and addreſſes heaven, 
5 | earth, groves, rivers, things animate and inani- 
a 


mate; thereby intereſting, as it were, univerſal 0 
nature in his cauſe, and appealing to all He crea- 3 
tion for the juſtneſs of his 1 „ 


* 9 


p 7s, to prevent, objects and anſwers. too: : 
Great things, you I ſay, but” not too great for, 0. 


The meaning of the word i 1s prevention ; for by 
this figure an orator ſtarts an objection, which he 
foreſees may be made againſt any thing he affirms, ; 
deſires, or adviſes to, and gives an anſwer to it. 
We have an example of the prolegſis in the follow- 
ing words of St. Paul. But ſome men will ſay, 
How are the dead raiſed up, and with what body 
do they come ? Thou fool, that which thou ſoweſt - 
8 is not quickened except it die; and that which 
0 thou ſoweſt, is not that body hid ſhall be, but 
bare grains perhaps of wheat, or Laune other grain: 
W L l 
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But God giveth it a bann as it pleaſerk him, and to 


9 every ſeed its own body.” 


Periphraſis takes many words for one: 
. Now night” s pale empreſs quits her ſilver dove” 


The term means a circumloention, 'or ſpeaking 
round about, that is, uſing more words to expreſs 


any thing than are abſolutely neceſſary. Thus in 
the example, the moon is expreſſed by night's _ 


embreſs ; and the ſenſe of the whole line might be 
comprehended in theſe few words, It is . 
light.” OM. 405 Mg 


Climax 4 3 ſteps; : fly brends pd, a 
| Laughter diſdain, d. liſdain makes ſhame her daughter. 


The literal meaning of the term is a ladder, the 


figure being a gradation or amplification by ſteps, 
till the argument and period be e, 


finiſhed. | 
18 The boy deſpiſes the 1 the man aha her, 


: the philoſopher both, and the Chriſtian all.” 


The anticlimax has a very iifagreeable effect, as 


appears from the two following ſpecimens. 1 


Not only London echoes with thy fame, 
But allo. og has heard the ſame.” 


185 my . cc "Sow | 


Ts. 


ſn. 


een 


6220) 


1 Queen 8 was the founder of Babylon, 9 
| "conqueror of the eaſt, and an excellent houſewife.” 


In oxymoron contradiftions meet : 5 
What s love? A pleaſing pain, a. bitter- beet. 


The name itſelf implies a contradiQtion, ſignify- 
ing much the ſame as witty-fooliſh, or ſharp-blunt. | 


But we muſt obſerve, that the contradictions in 


this figure are only ſeeming ones; for the mem- 
bers of a period may diſagree in appearance and 


: ſound, but . Agree: and be Snot, in 


ſenſe. 


 Proſopupeia ſpeech to | hana, doth give: 2 
The tones ery out, Let act the traitor live.” 


This figure, as the name implies, is the fiction 
of a perfon. Hereby good and bad qualities, vir- 
tues and vices, are introduced into diſcourſe as 
real beings; and by this we likewiſe give life and 


voice to things inanimate, making rocks, woody 


rivers, buildings, and the like, expreſs the paſſions 


of rational creatures. There lies that murdexous © 


knife.“ His ſtature a den the ſkies, and on 
his creſt ſat horror plumed. 


Virgil's deſcription. of fame 1 is a > beautiful, \profo=" 
popeia: | 
4 Fast of all ins the faſteſt in its courſe, : 
| 6. By motion gathers and augments its force; 


. Low 


( 220) 


Pa Low 5 at beſt, but ſwells t' enormous 1 
CO « Stalks throu gh the world, and towers into the 
| - 5 Men.” 7: £66 


＋ he ted! writings abound with ſpecimens of 
this figure. | 
&« Let the heavens rejoice, and let ths? 8754 be 
glad ; Jet the ſea roar, and the fulneſs thereof; : let 
the field be joyful, and all that is therein. | Then 
ſhall all the trees of the wood rejoice before the 
Lord, for he comes to judge the carth. He ſhall - 
Judge the world with righteouſneſs, and the people 
with his truth.” _ 
 Antithefis, which ſignifies an oppo flies of words or 
thoughts, il luſtrates a  fubj Jo 15 N the introduction of 
contraries. TS | E235 


. Who ſees with emi eye's as 2 Goa of al, 
1 A hero periſh, and a ſparrow fall : 
Atoms, or ſyſtems, into ruin burl'd, 

- 4 And. nOW A bubble burſt, and now 4 ; world. 
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it ß TONE OY WORD 
or abenrrrr, ACCENT, AND EMPHASIS. : 


BY quantity I mean the Eiſtindtion of Hlables 
into long or ſhort, in reading either proſe or 


verſe, This depends on the various ſounds of the 
vowels. e now 


By accent is meant chat particular ſtreſs or force 


of ſound, which the voice lays upon any ſyllable; 


and though the accent is more frequently laid on a 
long ſyllable than a ſhort one, it is not ſo always 2757 
nor is the accent always upon the ſame ſyllables in 
the ſame words. The ſame word when it is a g 
verb, has the accent upon the laſt ſyllable, as to 
convert, to rebél, to recörd; but when it is a 


noun, it is accented on dhe firſt, as a bee e | 


rébel, a record. | | 
In order to read well, eee the following 
directions. 1, Take pains to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the ſounds of all tlie letters in gene- | 
ral. 2. Pronounce every word clearly and diſ- 


tinctiy. 3. Let the tone of your voice in reading 


be the ſame as in ſpeaking. 4. Do not read in a 


hurry,” for fear of learning to ſtammer. 5. Read 


W „„ : ſo 


CME © 


ſo loud as to be heard by thoſe about you, but no 
louder. 6. Obſerve your pauſes well, and never 
make any, where the ſenſe. will admit of none. 
7. Humour your voice a little according to the 
ſubject. 8. Attend to thoſe who read well, and 
endeavour to imitate their pronunciation. 9. Band 
often before good judges, and be thankful when 
they correct You. 10. Conſider well the place of 
the emphaſis in a ſentence, and e it AC- 
cordingly. 2 
- By emphaſis is meant a ene and fuller FEY 
of voice, by which we diſtinguiſh the accented ſyl- 
lable of ſome word, on which we deſign to lay 
particular ſtreſs, and to ſhow how it affects the reſt 
of the ſentence. Sometimes the emphatic. word 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed by a particular tone of voice, 
as well as by a ſtronger accent. On the right ma- 
nagement of the emphaſis, depends the whole life 
and ſpirit of every diſcourſe. If no emphaſis be 
placed on any words, not only is diſcourſe rendered. 
heavy and lifeleſs, but the meaning left often am- 
biguous. If the emphaſis be placed wrong, we 
peryert and confound the meaning wholly. To 
give a common inſtance; ſuch a ſimple queſtion as 
this, Do you ride to town to- day ?” is capable 
of no fewer than four different acceptations, ac 
cording as the emphaſis i is different e on the 


words. 
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town to-day? the anſwer may naturally be, No; 
I fend my ſervant in my ſtead. If thus: Do you 


ride to town to-day? Anſwer, No, I intend 70 
| walk. Do you ride 7 town to- day? No, I ride 
out into the fields. Do you ride to town to-day ? 


No; but I ſhall /o-morrow. In like manner, in 
ſolemn diſcourſe, the whole force and beauty of an 
expreſſion often depend on the accented word; and 
we may preſent to the hearer quite different views 
of the ſame ſentiment, by placing the emphaſis 

differently. In the following words of our Saviour, 
obſerve in what different lights the thought is 


placed, according as the words are placed, „ Ju- 
das, betrayeſt thou the Son of Man with a kiſs? 
| Betrayeſt thou makes the reproach turn, on the 


infamy of treachery. Betrayeſt thou. makes it reſt, 
upon Judas's connection with his Maſter. Betray- 
eſt thou the Son of Man. reſts it, upon our Saviour's | 
perſonal character and eminence.. Betrayeſt thou 


the Son of Man with a kiſs—turns it upon his 


proſtituting the ſignal of peace and friendſhip, N 


3 the purpoſe of a _ of deſtruction. 


L 4 CHAP. 


o READING. VERSE. 


jet, namely, in proſe, and i in ee 


Proſe i. is the uſual method of writing, 8 
any confinement 1 toa certain number of ſyllables, 
or ranging the words | in any peculiar form; ; W | 


on the contrary, verſe requires. 

The words in verſe muſt be ranged ſo, as "oe 
the accent may naturally fall on ſuch peculiar ſylla- 
bles as make a ſort of harmony to the ear. This 


is called metre, that is, meaſure... When two or 
more verſes, near to each other, are made to end 


with the ſame or the like found, it is called rhyme. 


There is another ſort of verſe, Which has no ; 
TUES called blank verſe, the words whereof are 
generally diſpoſed in metre, ſo as that the accent 
may fall on every ſecond, fourth, and ſixth ſyllable ; 15 
and on the eighth, tenth, and fruelfih alſo, if the 
lines are ſo long. The following verſe of ten 91. 5 
nables may ſerve for an example : $© , 1 


35 The monarch ſp6ke, and ſtrdit: a mürmur r 6ſe,” 


But 


I "HERE; are two WS. ol waiting o on 400 lab. 


CC 


- 01 


But our poetry hon of great and frequent va- | 
riation from this rule, eſpecially i in the firſt and 


ſecond ſyllables of the line; as in the verſe which 


| rhymes with the former, where | the accent 1s upon . 
the firſt Meble +; 446 | | 


CLF CHIZESS: 5 


| « Indi: as the ſurges when the tempeſt blews. 


There are two ſorts of metre which vary from 
this rule; one of them is when the line contains 


but ſeven ſyUables, and che accent lies on the F At, 
W fifth, and uu enth ; as in the following : LE 


, «© C6uld we, \ which we never can, 
| 44 Stretch our lives bey6nd t their ſpin, | : 
Fe Lp Beatty like a ſhadow flies, 


n . I 123 
3 * 
9 


6 And our y6uth before us dies.” a 


4 [ 


The other ſour has a haſty- ſound, 44 requires 
an accent on voy third ſyllable ; 3 as for example: 8 


cc Thx the volce of 1 the fidggard ;, 1 bear him com- 
DI by ce plain, f py ; | 
Dt ©You have wak'd me. too, fon, I uſt laber 


n '« again. | 1 80 


N 
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In MN Ae you are to ie it 1 1 
ful Were proſe, | obſerving the ſtops With great 5 
exactneſs, and giving each word or ſyllable its due 

ang natural accent; but with theſe two reſtrictions, - 
VNN L 3 ; 1 e WP 
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1. T hough there be no ſtop at the end of a n ine, 
make a ſmall pauſe (leſs than after a comma) be- 
fore you begin the next. 2. If any word in the 
line has two ſounds, give it that which is moſt 
ſuitable to the rbyme and metre. 
Io favour the metre, for inſtance, 5 god 
glittering muſt ſometimes be pronounced as three 
ſyllables, and ſometimes as two, glitt'ring. And, 
upon the ſame account, the word avenue may have 
the accent either upon the firſt ſyllable or the ſe- 
cond ; avenue or avenue. Ot Poetry there are va- 
rious Kinds. 

Paſtoral poetry deſcribes a ſhepherd's life, or chat 
of rural nymphs and ſwains. Elegy is a mournful 
poem, or funeral ſong. The Pindaric ode, ſo call- 
ed from its inventor Pindar, is a ſort of poetry 
which conſiſts of looſe and free numbers, and un- 
equal meaſures, Satire is a free, jocoſe, witty, 
and ſharp poem, ſeverely inveighing againſt vice, 
and all corrupt manners and perſons. Comedy is 
an agreeable imitation of the actions, humours, and- 
cuſtoms of common life. Tragedy. repreſents; and 
acts over again, the calamities of illuſtrious men 
and women. The Epic or Heroic poem, is an in- 
tereſting relation of ſome illuſtrious and important 
actions of the hero celebrated in the poem; as the 
great Wa of Achilles in the Iliad of * 

| . 


(977 ) 


character is e oy dun a en, turn of 
wit at the end. 


As to the Artois; Aw) Echo, be. they 
are ſuch trifling pieces of art, that ſcarce any poet 


but in a merry vein, or on ſome yu Wn 
I "Ort ever n ne 


— 
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CHAP. Nc. 
0 0 3 or ACTION. | 


#*: ESTURE or action, the ſpeech of the 8 
ſhould be decent, moderate, eaſy, various, 


| and proper to the nature of the diſcourſe.” The : 


body muſt be ere& and ppt i my ig gentle 
u- eee A mio 


The head ſhould ſtand right upon tis Ablass 5 


the neck be free and eaſy of motion; the ſhoulders 


not hoiſted or ſhrugged up; nor the arms much 
projected, except ii in ned nee affoctions ol Joy 


and grief. e ef 91 
The Wa nde, which is 10 peel e oy be te- 


. in k muſt be variouſly expreſſive of 
5 e bn G the 


and thoſe of Eneas in the Eneid of Virgil. The ; 
 Epigram is an inferior ſort of poem, whoſe peculiar | 
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ig 228 ” a 
” tha paſſions; ; but always natural; ds free from 
affected airs, grimace, and contor tions. 
_ > Great uſe ſhould likewiſe be made of e 1 | 
eſpecially the right hand, which ſhould Kequently 
be applied to the left breaſt, and then let fall to 
_the;right- ſide. By the hand, in ſhort, we . 
call, chreaten, deteſt, admire, and ee 
thoughts almoſt as well as by ſpeech itſelf. 
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| TYLE is ke 1605 of e our thoughts ph. 
in words Writers on rhetoric have re educe : 
the kinds of -ſtyle to three, which they call we 
plain, the ſublime, and the mediate. As the buſi- 
neſs of an orator is to inſtruct, to pleaſe, and to 
move the paſſions, theſe three kinds of eloquence 
anſwer all thoſe purpoſes. The plain ſtyle is uſed 
to teach, * n me to 1 move, 5 APE me mediate W 
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at ah or THB/PLAIN | STYLE. beg "Wk 
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Wy 


e eharacteriſtics of this ſtyle. Simplicity of 
ah, purity of Alictian, with an inexpreſſible 


elegance, which affects more ſenſibly than it ſeems 
to do, are its greateſt ornaments. It rejects all 


Pomp, all affectation and 'varniſh, and is very 
ſparing i in the uſe of tropes and figures ; but {till it 
requires neat and decent language, and abhors all 
meanneſs of expreſſion. _ „ 1 


a 1 


"48 This ſpecies of ſtyle may be 3 to a fin- 


— 


ple but elegant entertainment, where all the diſhes 
iſite taſte, but nothing admitted that 


ſauces, eee and preparation. ad 
Ihe plain ſtyle is well adapted, to e and 
proof, to letters and, aloguess, and, indeed, hs all 
ordinary. ſubjeQs.' 5 
With regard to the epiſtolary De. an e; year 
genteel Way of conveying our ſentiments, in the 
ſhorteſt. and moſt. expreſſiye terms, is its greateſt 
excellence. Letters of buſineſs require no orna- 
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ments, but ſhould i inform in a . and ſuecin | 
manner. Letters of compliment muſt have gaity, 
but no affectation. Letters of ON: per- 
ſuaſion, and condolence, may uſe ornaments; but 
an unaffected, eaſy, neat Do muſt ſhine 
TOs my" P36 | 
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en xciv. 


or THE SUBLIME STYLE. 


Jum. is a ns of RPDS quite ae 8 
from the former, being great, rich, and grave. 


It employs whatever is moſt elevated, and is moſt 
capable of moving the affections; ſuch as noble 


thoughts, rich expreſſions, bold figures, and lively 


paſſions. This ſort of eloquence tranſports us be- 
yond ourſelves, and excites admiration and applauſe. 
It thunders and lightens, and, -like a rapid ſtream, 
carries away and bears down __ defore it with ir- 
| vehſtible force. #7 | 
© This ſtyle is adapted to all bea. u hit are gent 
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There is a difference between the fablime- ſtyle, 
and what is called'the ſublime, or ſublimity itſelf. 


Suppoſe I ſay „„The almighty Author of the uni- 
verſe, with a ſingle word created light.“. 


perſon might not eaſily have expreſſed. But that 
of Moſes 4 God ſaid let there be light and there 


was: light; ſuch an unuſual turn of expreſſion, 


which ſhews the obedience of the creature to the 

orders of its Creator, is truly ſublime. _ 
Longinus, a celebrated writer upon this fubjeR, 

mentions: five: ſources or principles: of ſublimity ; 7 


namely, @ lefty conception, a. capacity of moving the 


Paſſrons, the proper management uf figures, 2 5825 ex- 
preſſ on, and magnificent compoſition. , 


The firſt, though rather a natural Wa au 86 
quired. qualification, he adviſes to keep up and cat- EI 


tivate with the utmoſt care. He ſuppoſes the mind 
of a ſublime genius to have nothing low or grovel- 
ing in it, but to be full of great ideas and generous 
ſentiments; it being impoſſible for thoſe, who have 


been accuſtomed to a mean and ſervile way of 


thinking, to produce. any thing ſo ſublime, as to 
convey pleaſure and admiration to poſterity. And 


hence it is, that ſuch ſayings as are really grand 


and 
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This is 
in the ſublime ſtyle; yet it is not ſublime, there 
being nothing extraordinary in it, which another 
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OY 43. n | 6 
and lofty have * proceede wh ho 
have been remarkable. for”greatneſs of fou. 

For inſtance ; Alexander's anſwer 0 \Parmenio q 
is truly ſublime, and clearly expreſſes h 8 
ſentiments and the greatneſs of his minds * een 4 
having offered Alexander his daughter and half his 
kingdom to purchaſe peace, “ I would acdept o 
ſuch terms,” ſays Parmenio, 4 if I were Alexan- 
der.” To which Alexander made this nob er 


N is ſo: would J, if I were Parmenio.“ N 


Many examples of the ſublime may be bound in 
the works of Homer, Virgil, Milton, Cicero and 
Demoſthenes, and other celebrated Writers. 

The holy ſcriptures abound with inſtances of in- 
imitable ſublimity. With what awful pomp and 
majeſty is the Supreme Being reprefented in the 
eighteenth Pſalm. © He bowed the heavens and 
came down; and darkneſs was under his feet. He 
rode upon a cherub and did fly; yea, he we wp Ty 
on the wings of the wind. 

The ſame vein of ſublimity is to be Aldervel in 
1 debe paſſages of the ſacred writings. ' I ſhall 
mention only one more from the book of Job, 
namely, the admirable deſeription of a war-horfe. 
« Haſt thou given the horſe ſtrength? Haſt thou 
cloathed his neck with thunder? Càiiſt thou make 

| 1 e 


( 233 1 
vie afraid. as a graſshopper, 'T he elary of his 
noſtrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley; and 


0 cjoiceth in his ſtrength; 5 he goeth on to meet the 
5 men. He mocketh at fear and is not af- 
1 frighted; neither turneth he back from the ſword: 
The quiver rattleth againſt him, the glittering. 
ſpear and the ſhield. , He ſwalloweth. the ground 
with fierceneſs and rage; neither believeth he that 
it is the ſound of the trumpet. He ſaith among 
the trumpets, Ha, ha ; and he ſmelleth the battle 
ann on; the thunder of e and the ſhout- 
inn; | | 
I ſhall conclude this chapter with an inſtance of 
the ſublime, taken from a modern author, whoſe 
writings are defervedly admired by all perſons of 
taſte and judgment ; I mean Mr. Thomſon, who, 
in his poem called Summer, thus 15 an 
a ſtorm of thunder and lightning : 


— 


'Tis lit'ning br and dumb amazement all: 
When to the ſtartled eye the ſudden glance 
F Appears far ſouth, eruptive through the cloud; L 
And following flower, in exploſion vaſt, . ng, 
« The Thunder raiſes his tremendous wpie g, 
At firſt, heard ſolemn o'er the verge of heav' n, ü 
The tempeſt grows; butas it nearer comes, 1 
1 And rolls its awful burdga oc on the wind, 
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The behwings flaſh a larger curve and more 


4% The noiſe aſtounds; till over head a ſheet 
« Of various flame diſeloſes wide, then ſhuts 
« And opens wider, ſhuts and opens ſtill 


% Expanſive, wrapping æther in a Wen. FRE 
* Follows the looſen'd, aggravated roar, | 
4 Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling, peal on pd 
_ 4 Cruſh'd horrible, convulſing heav'n and earth.“ 


PY 
* 
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CHAP. xc. 


0 THE MEDIATE STYLE. 


5 | Tos E mediate, called alſo the . or 


equable ſtyle, is a ſpecies of eloquence be- 
tween the plain and the ſublime, having neither 


the ſimplicity of the former, nor the force and energy 


of the latter. Lo 

It is ſometimes called the embelliſhed or Horid ſtyle, 
becauſe it admits of all the ornaments of art, the 
beauty of figures, the ſplendor of metaphors, the 
luſtre of thoughts, the grace of digreſſions, the hare | 
m_ of cm and callence. | t 
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+ >Quinti inan compares it tos beautiful river, whoſe 
water is pure and clear, which flowys gently, and is 
ſhaded on each fide with verdant woods. 
The mediate ſtyle is adapted to any ſubje& | of 
an indifferent nature, not very high, nor very low: 
Cicero's orations comprehend all the ſpecies of 

eloquence, or various ſorts of ſtyle ; but perhaps 
the young ſcholar will more eaſily diſtinguiſſi them 
in Virgil, whoſe Hclagues are an inſtance of the 
plain ſtyle, his Georgics of the mediate, and his Las 
of the n W 1 


* AS 0 * a 


* 


ot THE ASIATIC AND LACONIC rr. 


"HE Afaatic ſtyle is very diffuſive or ets, 
* abundance of words being uſed to expreſs lite 
| tle matter. It was fo called by the Greeks from 
the people of Alia, who. 1 ſuch redun- | 
dancies. | 
The Laconic Wü is quite the reverſe of tho for 
mer, deing diſtinguiſhed by its extraordinary con- 
by ciſeneſs, 
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des, ab by coniprehending; a* great ind: 'of 
matter under a fow! Words. 144 7% 
It is called'\Lacrnic from Lacomia, a country f 
een us, of which the chief city was Lace- 
dæmon or Sparta, whoſe inhabitants were remark- 
able for writing and ſpeaking in a pithy and con- 
ciſe manner: 1 SAS | K N $2 e oe Pied TER 

Ihe anſwer of Cleomenes, the Spartan artet 
wy the ambaſſador of Samos, is an inſtance of, this 

ſtyle. As to what you have ſaid, the firſt part 1 
do not remember ; the middle I do * underſtand 7 


But to carry the matter ſtill farther, the Lace- 
dæmonians ſometimes anſwered a long epiſtle by a 
ling gle word, as as they did that of an enemy threaten- 


5 Wy ing 


| the laſt I do not approve.” » 
13 As an example of a ſtill more ſententious and 
1 | expreſlive. conciſeneſs, take che following letter 4 5 

! | Tube Led inis to Philip. 

„ 06 Dionyſius is at Corinth. „CC 
4 At the time when this was written, Dion fin. 
if who kor his tyranny had been driven out ol. Sicily, 
x taught a /choo) at Corinth for bread. It was, there- 
9 fore, a hint to Philip not to proceed, as! he had be- 
| gun, to imitate Dionyſius' s conduct, leſt he ſhould 
ll be reduced to the ſame neceſſitous condition. 5 
{ 

| 

7 
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ing to deſtroy, them, with fre and ſword... 155 this 
ther on! . returned che poor mangfyllable, If; ; that 
17 Bo if you can.” 5 This Was a very Wen 
| "i comprehenſive s 
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| "ON THE FAULTS oF STYLE. 
| TY WELL FRY $3 *330 2 0 13 


"ll E chief faults of ſtyle are, its being . aut, 

or. ſwaln, frigid and puerile, dry and j Jejune. 
The tumid ſtyle. abounds; with ſwelling words, 
which give it a ſeeming greatneſs, but within- are 
hollow and empty. Aſchylus Ws ſuch into _ 
reas's mouth, on firing a houſe, Vid n Gre 0 


ce „Whirlpools of flames tow | 1s bear. n. 1. Y 
Fee (OOH, | 
or Nor had I whiſtled yet 1 my fav rite tune.” a 


Yak," > 
* "II : I» 


15 5 10 


Theſe w are e ee terrible; at firſt 


Gght z but if we bring whirIpools of flames, vomiting | 


towards heaven, and the whi/thr, Boreas, to the teſt 
of ſenſe and truth, what Wal neee en 
will theſe ; A 10 „ 
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ellenoſs,” and dy oomprehen reat deal of 
matter under a few words. et Eo "be WM] RY i 
It is called Laconic from Lacomia, a country of 


Peloponneſus, of which the chief city was Lace- 
dæmon or Sparta, whoſe inhabitants were remark- 


able for nt and ſpeaking i in a fog be wa con- 
be, 3G, 0 ROT 19!) | 
The anſwer of Cleomenes, the . ie 


to the ambaſſador of Samos, is an: inſtance of this 


ſtyle. © As to what you have ſaid, the firſt part I 
do not remember ; the middle. I do * underſtand + 


| the laſt I do not approve.” . 4 


As an example of a till more ſententious and 


s, take the following letter FG 
The n to Philip. N 55 | 


1 


Dionyſius is at Corinth.“ 


F 1 8 I a * 


At the time when this was written, Dionyſius, 


who for his tyranny had been driven out of. Sicily, 


taught a ſchool at Corinth for bread. It was, there- 


f fore, a hint to Philip not to proceed, as! he had be- 
gun, to imitate Dionyſius's conduct, leſt he ſhould 
| be reduced to the ſame neceſſitous condition. Eh 
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But. to carry the matter ſtill farther, the Lace- 
dæmonians ſometimes anſwered a. long epiſtle by 8 
ling gle word, CO as they did that of an 2 enemy threaten-, 


| ing 
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ing to deſtroy, them with fire and. word. \ To! this. —_ 
| they only returned, the PoOοor mangfyllable, If; that . 

1837.98 Do if you can.” of ens Was a very done, bu 
8 very comprehenſive reply. 
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Ti E chief faults of As are, its being . tumid . 
or. ſwaln, frigid and puerile, dry and jejune. 
The, tumid ſtyle abounds. with ſwelling words, 
which give it a ſeeming greatneſs, but within are 
hollow and empty. Aſchylus puts ſuch into Bo⸗ 
| reas 8 h on firing a houfe,, vin: edt ben" 


GE. 


cc W ſhirlpools « of flames tow Verde heay' n 15 Y 
of Nor had 1 whiſtled et my fav rite tune.” + 195 4 
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Theſe wards: are. e ee re at firſt 
Sight; but if we bring whirlpools of flames, vomiting 
toward: heaven, and the whiſtler Boreas, to the tèſt 


of ſenſe and truth, what ſwoln een bomdaſt 1 1 | 
will thele 3 es e 1 1, 45 :df . 
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The frigid or puerile ſtyle, affects certain trifling 


- Ornaments, inſipid jeſts, remote and ftrained allu - 


fions, and redundant deſcriptions, Of this frigid 
puerility we have a remarkable inſtance ina reflec- 
tion of Hegeſias recorded by Plutarch. Alexander 


the Great was born the ſame night that the temple of 


Diana at Epheſus was burnt to the ground. This ac- 


cident Hegeſias attempted to turn to Alexander's ho- 


nor, by ſaying, © It was no wonder the temple 


was burnt at that time, when the goddeſs, attend- 


ing at ſo great a birth, was not in 1 TAY to ex- 
tinguiſh the flame.” = 

The following aiſtinctien- is EY by ſane, te. 
tween the frigid and the puerile ſtyle. The frigid 
ſtyle renders a diſcourſe dry and infipid, by a lan- 
guor and flatneſs of expreſſion; and the puerile, 


or boyiſh, makes it tireſome and diſguſting, by a 
5 Cue loftineſs and affected amplification. Thoſe 


o uſe the frigid ſtyle, employ pompous expreſſions, 
when the ſubje requires plain ones; and thoſe who 
fall into the puerile, make uſe of low eng 


When the matter requires the moſt ſublime. 


The dry or jejune ſtyle! is that, which i is deſtitute 


| of ornament, force, and ſpirit. 


A ſtyle alſo may be too of or too vu, fo: 
nals, and unconnec teu. 
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CHAP. 
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AS 


** 5 


c HAP. e 
or eren AND DEMOSTHENES. | 


HSE two. orator; ;- Month düsen d ahl, | 

axe both ſo ſuperlatively excellent in their 
kind, that it is not eaſy to determine which of 
them we ſhould chuſe to imitate. The quali- 
ties,” ſays Quintilian, « on which eloquence is . 
founded, were alike in both; ſuch as the deſign, 
the order, the diviſion, the manner of preparing the 


audience, and, in a word, every thing that relates 


to invention. But, as to their ſtyle, there is a con- 
ſiderable difference. The one is more conciſe, the 
other more diffuſe ; the one puſhes cloſer to his | 
adverſary. the acne allows him a larger ſpot to 
fight on. The one is always endeavouring to * 
him, as it were, with the vivacity of his ſtyle; the 
other often bears him down with the weight of his 
diſcourſe. Nothing can be retrenched from the 
one, nor added to the other. Demoſthenes has 
more ours and ſtudy, Cicero more nature and 
gens... x | | bn 
Another judicious | critic among the moderns, | 
thus draws their characters. Demoſthenes, from 
the impetuolity of his temper, the ſtrength of his 
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reaſon, and the vehemence of his action, had more 


force than Cicero; as Cicero, by his ſoft and deli- 


cate deportment, by his gentle, piercing, and 
paſſionate emotions, and his many natural graces, 
was more affecting than Demoſthenes. The Gre- 


eian ſtruck the mind by the ſtrength of his ex- 


preſſion, and the ardor and violence of his decla- 
mation; the Roman reached the heart by certaii 
charms, and imperceptible beauties, which were 
natural to him, and which were e by ou. 
the art of eloquence. FI. * 
Upon the whole, it is beſt fie 8 i 5 
3 thoſe deſigned for the bar, to take for 


their model the ſtrong and nervous ſtyle of De- 
moſthenes, ſoftened and adorned wich that of Ci- 


cero; ſo..that the ſeverity of the former. may be 
_ qualified with! the graces of the latter, and that tie 
conciſeneſs and vivacity of the Grecian may correct 


the e of is; > Roman orator, 4 + 
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15 oO AND, SILVER: 
$I EVENT | 8 


wn) wht: are ſix kinds of ncegds IG dad 


ſilver, copper, iron, lead, and tin; to which 
ſome add mercury aB a ſeventh. ' at 4 98 „ 


old is the heavieſt, pureſt, and moſt ductile of 
all metals. It *is chiefly found in mines, though 
ſometimes gold-duſt is found in the ſand and mud 
of rivers, particularly i in Quinsa z and hence the 
name for our largeſt gold coin. There are gold 
mines in moſt countries in the world; in Europe, 
however, they are very ſparingly ſcattered. The 
mines of Chili and Peru in America are the richeſt; 
but very fine gold is . in ſome party of the Salts 5 
Indies. 1 Seats owt 4 Nb „ee Þ 6 as RY 

Of all cke b of gold its auRtlity is as | 
moſt ſurpriſmg. A ſingle ounce of gold may be 
extended by the gold-beater's hammer to a ſurface 
of near 150 ſquare feet; and by the gold wire- 
drawers it will be extended to upwards. of a thou- 
ſand, yet remain ſo entire, as that the leaſt flaw 


ſhall not be Perocived, [ even by the of * the mi- 
crolcepe. i bob F6p= 4 : 
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Silver is a white rich metal, and, bert gold, 


the fineſt and moſt ductile of any. There are ſilver 


mines in all parts of the world; but thoſe of Peru, 
and ſome other parts of 3 particularly thoſe 
of Potoſi, are by far the richeſt, and yield the ore 


in as great plenty as when firſt diſcovered; with 


this only difference, that the veins, which were 
then almoſt on the ſurface of that famous mouri- 
tain, are now ſunk ſo deep, that the workmen go 


down to them 1 a deſeent- of almoſt "owes or * 
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or COPPER AND mon. 3 


Corren u is a "hard, dry, heavy, duQtile 0 ; 
abounding in vitriol and: ill-digeſted ſulphur, 


and found in moſt parts of Europe, but particularly 


in Sweden. It is dug up in large fragments of ore, 
which are firſt beaten ſmall, then waſhed: to ſepa- 


rate the earthy parts from it, then ſmelted and caſt 
into a kind of moulds to form large blocks, called 


ſalmons, or copper-cakes. This is the ordinary 
* There is a ſiner kind called roſe copper, 
5 and 
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„ Ph One 


ah 


I © © 5 
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to at leaſt ſome degree of civilization, 


( 243 ) 
and a ſtill finer, called virgin copper, which is 
ſometimes, but ſeldom, found pure in mines. It 
is the loweſt- priced metal uſed for coin. ; 
Iron is a hard, dry,-fuſibles and ductile metal, 
conſiſting of earth, ſalt, and fulphur, but all im- 
pure, ill-mixed, and ill-digeſted, which rendets i 
liable to ruſt. By often heating it in the fire, tham- 
mering it, and letting it cool of itſelf; it is ſoften- 
ed; by nen en ow in Ms it is | 


: PERL. * 
hardened. | 8 5 


There are Gant iron e in e Big; but 
the moſt conſiderable are thoſe in the foreſt of Dean , 
in Glouceſterſhire, were the ore is found i iy great 
abundance, OED. 

Though iron is the . it is. cewitiy che 


moſt uſeful of all kinds of metal, and ſeems indiſ. | 
penſibly neceſſary to the carrying on every art and 


manufacture. Nay it appears to be a great mean 
of poliſhing and civilizing mankind ; at leaſt-muctr 


messing dn, this: Eee eee ü There | 
have been: inſtances of nations poſſeſſed of gteat 


quantities of gold; who'yet remained-in a ſtate of 
- barbariſm/ This, it is well known, was the calc” 


with the Americans, upon the firſt diſcovery” o of 
their country by Columbus. But there never was 
an inſtance of a nation, which underſtood the art 
of manufacturing iron, that did not attain, in time, 
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[60 is 4. jeontha Weh bolt . contain- 
ing a little mercury, ſome ſulphur, and a 
great deal of earth. It is found in moſt countries; 
but is particularly plentiful; in England, The va- 
rious purpoſes, to which it may be en are 
pretty generally known 
Din is a whitiſh metal, not Coiliardi] as: fim n nor 
I fo ſoft a8 lead; but though not-ſo-foft, it is, more 
eaſily melted. The ſtannaries of tin mines in 
Cornwall and Devonſhire furniſh the greateſt part 
off the tin, which is conſumed in all Europe. Six 
pounds of braſs, and fifteen pounds of lead, to an 
hundred pb s of tin, make the compoſition. which 
is, called peapter WITTE 8 16817412 Lis boy 115 io x 
. n as it is vulgarly called, quickſilver, 
is, an imperfect metal, neither ductile, nor mal- 
 leable, that is, neither capable bf being drawn into 
length, nor ſpread into! breadth by the hammer. 
It, conſiſts entirely of a fluid matter, reſembling 
melted. ſilver. It is found':chiefly (in: Hungary, 
Ps Tay, and; Renn. ns GG part of hat 
5 2 eee een 
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is dle in England 3 i biought from the mines of 
Friuli in Italy. Wen ld” 3 

Mercury i is the heavieſt bs all a except TY 
It is alſo the moſt fluid of all bodies ; that is, its 
parts cohere the leaſt, to each ot er, and are the 
moſt eaſily ſeparated. | It is extremely volatile, and, 


may be turned into fume by a very gentle heat. | 


It eaſily enters and cloſely. adheres to gold, leſs 


eaſily to ſilver, with difficulty to copies. and. to. 
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T*. H E diamond, by the 3 belle adamant 

is the moſt valuable of all precicus ſtones. 
Its goodneſs conſiſts in its colour, luſtre, and weight; 
and its defects are flaws, veins, ſpecks. of eat or 
black ſand, and a bluiſh, or yellowiſh; caſt. 


* 1 


Diamonds are found only in the Tel. Indice, | 


ſometimes. in mines, and ſometimes in the ſand: of 
rivers. They are the hardeſt of all gems, inſomuch 


that they can only be cut and ground by themaſclvesy» : 


and cheir own ſubſtance. 
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The manner of preparing them is ; firſt to rob 
mem hard againſt each 6ther, and the duſt, which 
is thus rubbed off the ſtones, ferves to grind and 
poliſh em. This i is done by means of a mill, 
which turns 'a wheel of ſoft, iron, ſprinkled over 
with diamond 1 mixed with oil of olives. The 
ſame duſt, well ground, and diluted with water 

and vinegar, is uſed in the ſawing of diamonds; 


Which is performed with an iron or braſs wire as 


fine as a hair. | 
The ruby, which is next in wks ak eſteem to 
the diamond, is of a crimſon colour, ſomewhat in- 
clining to purple. The garnet is ſomewhat like it, 
and perhaps of the ſame ſpecies, The hyacinth is 
ſometimes of a deep red, and ſometimes of a yellow 
colour. The amethy/? is of a bright purple, and 
| theemeraldof a graſs green. The Sapphire is a ſky 
blue, and the Zeryl, a bluiſh green. The topaz 
or chryſolite is of a e colour. | "Theſe are all 
tranſparent.” | 
There are n Hat are opaque, or 1005 half 
tranſparent; ſuch as the cornelian, which is the 
beſt, and of a pale red, and ſometimes bordering 
upon orange; the onyx, of a greyiſh caft ; the tur- 
quoiſe, ſomething between a blue and green; and 
the lapis laxuli, which i is- ſtudded with __=_ of 255 
on: an azure 8 | 
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CHAP. CMM: 
or THE MAGNET OR LOADSTONE.. 


4 "H I'S wonderful ſtone is uſually found in iron 
mines, and is produced in moſt parts of the 
world. It is a heavy ftone, ſomething reſembling. 
the ore of iron, only cloſer and more ponderous. 

It is endowed with fome furpriſing qualities and 
powers. It attraQts iron, which will adhere to it: 
very. ſtrongly ; and this virtue ĩt alfo communicates- N 
to the iron ſo attracteck 

In every magnet there are two Soha, one oof which. 
points northward, the other ſouthward ; and if the 
magnet be divided into ever ſo many pieces, the 
two poles will be fe ound in each piece. 

It is this property which has — 2g it ſo e 
in improving the art of navigation; for this gave 

riſe to the mariner's compaſs, by means of which 
a failor can now conduct his ſhip to the Eaſt or 
Weſt-Indies, or even round the world, with as 
much eaſe, and as little danger, as he could former - 
ly make a ee to the coaſt of Wenn or Hol- N 
land. 

Tbe pte enn k in ſhip-building have kept 
1 with thoſe in navigation. To be 1 ; 
M 4 of 
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of this, one need only conſider the infinite differenge 
there is between a firſt-rate man of war, and an 
Indian canoe, which ſeems to be little better than 
a large butcher's trough; and ye this was | probably 


the firſt form of all ſailing veſſels. 


Even after men had learnt to build ſhips; with 
more art, and of a larger ſize, they never ventured 


out of ſight of land without fear and trembling, 
becauſe they could not tell whither they were ſail- 
ing eaſt or weſt, ſouth or north, or to what part of 


the world they were going. But now, in the dark- 


eſt night, and in the midſt of the boundleſs ocean, 
they know the courſe they. are ſteering with as 
much certainty, as if it were in broad day, and 


within ſight of ee f V 
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"OF" METEORS, AND THE DIFFERENT REGTONS 


THATEVER i is „„ in * air W 
ſurrounds us, and which appears to be be- 


yond the moon, is a meteor. This word rien 


a body raiſed above the earth we inh bit,, SOR 
Motor 


la 
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Meteors are Gone of vapcurs and. exha- 


Vapours are particles of, water which mingle 
with the air. 

- Exhalations are particles of all ine afferent" te 
reftrial bodies, which riſe into the. air, ſuch as fed 
phur, ſalts, bitumens, and other bodies of different 
natures, more or leſs combuſtible, ſolid or heavy. 

The air is compoſed of a high, middle, and 
lower region. The air of the higher region is 
lighter and colder than that of the middle; and 
that of the middle ſtill finer than the lower. It is 
heavieft near the ſurface: the of earth. + 5 

The weight of a column of air, one 1 ſquare. 
reaching from the ſurface of the earth to the top of 
the atmoſphere * is 2,160 pounds; fo that a man 
of middling ſize, the ſurface of whoſe body is about 
I4 ſquare feet, ſuſtains a preſſure of air of thirty thou- 


ſand and 240 pounds; a preſſure that would be inſup- 


portable, and even fatal to him, were it not that it 


is equal on every part, and counterbalanced by the 


ſpring of the air within him, which is diffuſed 
through the whole body, and re- acts e e 
force nd the outward profiure. . grin Th bby 


hs About 45 miles, 7 
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CHAP. cv. 
ONE or THE PROPERTIES Or AIR. 


J*HE air may be rarefied, or made to 1 
more ſpace. If you take a bladder, entirely 
empty, as you think, and tie its neck with a ſtring, 


and lay it before the fire, the heat will ſo rarefy 


the little air incloſed in it, as to make it extend 


the bladder to its utmoſt ſtretch, and, if continued, 


will make it . _— with 15 report 6f a 
gun. 

The a air may. ws e even to a bre part 3 
of the ſpace it before occupied. 5 

It is alſo endued with an elaflic power. The air 
compreſſed in the wind- gun, will, by its elaſtic force 
when diſcharged, drive a bullet through a board at 
the diſtance of ſeveral yards, in the fame manner as 


mw were with gunpowder. | | 


The air-pump is a curious machine for extract- 


ing the air from a large hollow glaſs, called a re- 
ceiver, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe glaſſes that are 


uſed in gardens for covering tender plants, Into : 
this glaſs if any animal is put, and the air drawn 
from it, it will almoſt immediately die; which 


ſhews that air is neceſſary to the life of animals. 


They 


- 


(2K 55 

They 20 16 all die in the very ſame dees et Um 

but ſooner or later, according to the ſtrength of the 
vital principle within them, or according as they 
have been accuſtomed to live with more or leſs air. 

Dogs, cats, rats, and mice, die in about half a 

minute. Inſects, ſick as waſps, bees, Hornets, . 

and graſs} oppers, appear dead in two minutes, and 

will continue in that ſtate a whole day and night, 


and afterwards revive upon the re- admiſſion of the i 


air. Farwigs, beetles, and ſnails live a long time 


without air; _ Pug” will live longer without it - | 


thin: toads. 
In the chan receiver 60 an air: pump all bo- 
dies fall with the ſaine rapidity., A feather falls as 


faſt as a guinea; that is, the by. of all . ven : 
falls as faſt as the heavieſt. 


Common air is n with a certain Ling 


of vivifying ſpirit" or quality, which is neceſſary to 


continue the lives of animals; and this, in a gallon - 


of air, is ſufficient for one N eV che ſpaee of * 


| os a mine, and ho longer. 
If a man deſcend into the deep in a diving-bell, : 


he can only live as many minutes as the number of 


gallons of ait contained in the bell amount to. 


Even a burning candle conſumes the vivifying 
ſpirit of a gallon of air in à minute, as appears by « 
"il 3 experiment. Set a lighted candle 
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ö upon me air-pump, or "Indeed; upon any other 
place ſo ſmaoth, that, when covered with a re- 
ceiver, no air can enter. If the, receiver holds a 
gallen, the candle wall burn a minute; and then, 
after having gradually decayed from the firſt in- 
ſtant, it will go. out; - which ſhews'that| a conſtant 
| ſupply of. freſh air is as neceſſary to feed flame, as 
it is to ſupport the lives of animals. 
Tue viviying ſpirit of air may be deſtroyed in a 
variety of ways. Firſt, by paſſing through the lungs 
of animals, as is evident from what we have: juſt 
now ſaid. Secondly, | by paſſing thr ough. | fire, par- 4 
ticularly charcoal fire, or the flame of ſulphur. 
Hence ſmokey chimnies muſt he very unwholeſome, 
eſpecially if the rooms they are in be ſmall and 
cloſe. Thirdly, by being long pent up in any cloſe 

place, ſuch as the holds of ſhips, eil-ciſterns, or 
wine-cellars. The air in many of theſe is ſome- 


times ſo corrupted „as to prove inſtant death, to any 
animal that comes into U 2 into 


| This air is called damp; 3 not only, hecaufe it is 
filled with humid or moiſt vapouxs, but, becauſe it 

deadens fire, extinguiſhes flame, and; deſtroys life. 
The dreadful effects of damps are ſufficiently knowp | 
to thoſe who web in mines, i e | coed 
Air i is abſolutely neceſſary eee yr 
Found. Ly the a . e * ſtrike 2 8 
. ard 


1 
hard againſt the bell, it will bk no ſound at all, 
when the air is exhauſted out of the receiver. 


The elaſtic air, hich is cohfained i in many bo- 


* and is kept in them by the weight of the at- 
moſphere, may be got out of them either by. boil- 
ing, on by the air- pump buteche fixed air, w 
is hy much the greater quantity, cannot bei got 


but hy diſtillation, fermentation, ortputrefuction- 


This is 4 wiſe law of provillente; far, if fixt 


air did not come out of bodies without difficulty, 


and ſpend ſome time in extricating itfelf from them, 


it would tear them to pieces Trees would be rent 


by the change of air from a fixt to an elaſtic ſtate, 
and animals would be burſt i en 510 the De 
{ſion of air in their food. 143 


Dr. Hales found, by ieee that the: air in 
apples is ſo much condenſed, that, if it were let 
out into the commom air, it would fill a fpace of 48 


times as great as the bulk of the apples themſelves. 


If, therefore, the air were let looſe at once in theſe 
ſubſtances, they would tear every thing to pieces 


about them with a ſorce ſuperior to that of gun- 


powder. Hence, in eating apples, it is well that 


they paxt with che air by degrees, as they are chew⸗ 


ed, and ferment in the ſtomach, otherwiſe an apple 


5 10 


would be immediate death to him that eats it. 
3 : 1 . i 
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of |: N wind — bun thats: che” vio- 
X lenthy in motion; and this is occaſioned chiefly . 


by means of heat. For, when any part of : the air 
is heatechiby the. ſun, or otherwiſe; it will ſwell, , 


and thereby affect the adjacent air; and ſo, by va- 


rious degrees: of heat in different places, e in 


ariſe various motidns of the ain. 
When the air is much heated, it will Aead. 0 
wards- the upper part of: the atmoſphere, and the 
adjacent air will ruſh in. to ſupply its place; and 
therefore there will be a ſtream or current of air, 
from all parts, towards the place where the heat is. 


And hence we ſee the reaſon, why the air ruſhes - 


with ſuch force” into a. glaſs-houſe, à tile-Kiln, or 
towards any place where a great fire is, made; and 
alſo why ſmoke is carried up a chimney, and why 


_ the air ruſhes in at the key-hole of a door, or any 
ſmall chink, where there is a fire in the room. In 
general, we may take it for granted, that the air 
will preſs towards chat an of the Oy wiremabag 


bs mals headed. $6660 re | A 
| The 
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The winde are Adel l into or principal ones, 

the north, ſauth, eaſt, and peſt, which receive e 
names from the four quarters of the world. 

The Frigid Zons is the parent af the denn wind; 


which is conſequentiy the coldeſt. 


The ſouth wing is the warmeſt; and teak; > 
in the ſummer, becauſe jt. comes from tlie To 


Zone, over countries hotter than ours... 
The egſt wind is the dryeſt, becauſe it waited: | 


an 0 


the vaſt continent of Aſia, which i is but little water-- 


2 


ed by rivers or ſeas. = 


The weſt wind often blows us rain; becauſe, .as- 
it croſſes the great Atlantic ocean, it ae a un; | 
quantity of vapours. 

| When theſe i impetuous winds happen to meet, 
the greateſt incanyeniencies follow. The ſulphure- 
ous exhalations from the ſouth, torrents df nitre 
from the north, and watery vapours from every ſide, 


become, indiſcriminately,; blended together in one 


confuſed maſs. From hence | ma en 
thunder, rain, hail, and wirlwind. 

The velocity of wind is at the rate af 50 or 60 
miles an hour, in a great ſtorm; chat of a common 
briſk wind is about 15 miles an hour; and ſome 
Winds Wen e ene e e ene 21 
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W therefore, © on horſeback, and . a 
dane on foot, may be fall to outſtrĩp the wind; N 
for, if he moves faſter than the wind, whic ich is very 


poſlible, he will have a wind in his face, 15557 | 
the motion of the air be really the contrary Way. 


The velocity Of found'1 is thirteen e as "great as 
chat of the Se egg Sv SWEDES enen 1. 
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..C 1 A P. vir An n917 4 
ON Thx TROPICAL WINDS. TC 


"HERE are certain winds, called Goples winde, 
which blow almoſt always from the fame point 
| Fu compaſs. They are of three kinds. . The 
general trade winds, which extend to near mirty 
degrees of latitude on each ſide of the equator, in 
the Atlantic, Ethiopie, and Pacifie oceans. On the 
north ſide of the equator, they blow from north-eaſt, ; 
on the fouth fide from the fouth-caſt, and near the 
equator from almoſt due eaſt. 2. The nonſcont, or 
mifting trade winds, which blow fix morthb I one 5 
direction, and the other fix months in tlie oppoſite : 
direction. Theſe are moſtly in the Indian, ox i 

E ocean, and do not reach above two hundred 

leagues 


leaguescfromi die) land. d Their change: is at the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes, and it is accompani- 
ed With texxiblei ſtorms of · thunder, lightning, and 
rain. The monſoons are occaſioned: by the cold air 
moving towards thoſe places, in which the air is 
rarefied by. the Beat of the ſun, in order to reſtare 
its equilibrium. 3. The land and ſee breexes, which 
are periodical winds, and blow fromthe; lahd-from 
night to about mid-day, and from the ſea from about 
noon to mid-night. 4 Theſe winds) do not en 
above two or three aN from,the .; n 


Crd. the ee 5 We Prin perceive. in ES 
Britain, are more variable, though it may be obs 
ſerved in, general, that the tendency, of the an 18 
en 2 e ien to that en hotter. 
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cat hid enen {avg tape +36 1 beit 4k 
M. S.T $-are thoſe collections of vapours, which 
chiefly riſe from fenny moiſt places, and be- 

| come more viſible as the lightsf nnen : 
| Clouds 


— 


CAE a LO PP ry 


| Clouds are nothing elſe but n collection of -moiſt 


| particles, exhaled From: ny fea and earth by. the- 
| heat ofthe ſun, ſuſpende | p 


ing on the wings of the N ee e ot, 

The height F the clouds. is ſapgoſed'to be from 
about a quarter of a mile, to à mile. It is com- 
mon for perſons, by climbing very high mountains, 
to eee ths: _— nn en beneath. 
wem. 1 

The wonderful: ad inthe role the elouda, 
is owing to their partien lar fitvation with regard to 
the ſun, and the different refle &ions of his ght. 


Type different figures of the cloudd-refult from their 
looſe and voluble texture, revolving into any nn ; 
according to the different force of the winds... 


Rain is nothing but thick clouds condenſed * 


the cold; which by their own weight fall upon the: 


earth in ſmall quantities, called drops of water. 


Thoſe ſmall clouds, ſometimes ſeen very, high, ap 
; and heaped. upon one. a, preſage rain wery. 


foon.. E 


When the horizon, at the riſing or ing of the 
fun, appears: pale and yellowiſh, it is a.ſign. of: the 


air being full of vapours, and threatens: bad wea- 
wer. But when it; is of a light red at thoſe times, 
there are but few pon in. the: ur, at fine. 


. eee 


„ 
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If the cloud that melts is greatly carefied, and its 
particles, in falling, meet an air moderately warm, 
theſe drops will be ſo ſmall, that they * not com- 
poſe rain, but nne only 

| Dew is produced from. a quantity: of panicles of | 
water extremely ſubtile, that float about in a cam 
and ſerene air in form of vapours, which, being 
condenſed by the coldneſs of the night, loſe by de- 
grees their agitation, and many uniting together, 
fall in the morning in ſmall inviſible particles, like 
an extremley fine and delicate rain, which continues 
but a ſhort time, and is ſeen in drops of water like 
pearls upon leaves and herbs, —+ 

Snow is produced thus. In winter the regions 
of the air are intenſely cold, and the clouds find- 
ing this great cold on every ſide, quickly paſs from 
that ſtate of condenſation, which night zeduce them - 
to rain, into that which is able to reduce them to 
ice; ſo that in winter, as ſoon as the clouds hegin 
to Ka into very fine drops of water, each of 
theſe ſmall particles freeze, and tonenung each . : 
form flakes of ſnow. , —_ 

The ſmall intervals. that the flakes 155 mis 
them, like ſo many pores, filled with ne ny 
are the cauſe of their lightneſs. 

The ſnow is white, becauſe the final 8 & 
ice, which compoſe thoſe fakes, being hard, ſolid. 
mu- 


( 6). 


. ethnſparciit} and differently arringed, rel 

the light from all parts. eh 
- Hail is formed, when- the parts of a cloud, 'be- 
ginning to fall, meet in their deſcent a very cold 
air, which: freezes them '; "and theſe ſmall bits of 
ice are very near the figure and ſize that the ops 
G water would have been, bad they fallen. A oy nb 
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or THE SEVEN cotovis, AND THE RAINBOW, 


. f 4 


HERE are no more than ſeven Primary, 'or 
1 original colours, ; namely, 7 red, orange, "yellow, 
green, Blue, indigo, and violet. All the other co- 
lours are compoſed of ſome of theſe primary ones. 


- The differente of colours f is owing to the different 


refrangibility of the rays of light, which produce 
them. By the refrangibtlity of the rays of light, T 
mean their tendency to be turned out of a ſtraight 
line, or to be rendered crooked, in paſſing through 
any medium. The leaſt refrangible rays are thoſe 
that produce red; and the moſt” refrangible, are 
| "_—_ that produce violet. All the intermediate rays 


8 5 


+ 261 1 8 
produce the interpediata, Solex in the order aboves | 


mentioned. ab 
If the rays of the ſun were not of diSrent ovleirs 
there would be only one colour in the world; for the 
colours are in the rays of light, and not in the bodies 
that are dyed with them. That this opinion is well. 
founded, we may be convinced, by obſerving, that 
all bodies are of the:ſame hue, in the dark. 1 Per- 
haps it may be ſaid, if it be abſolutely dark, we. 
cannot. ſee at all. True. But there ſure may be 
ſomething between an obſcure light and abſolute 
darkneſs, juſt ſuffcient to ſhew us, that a man has; 
| got. a great coat upon his back, though: Węe cannot; 
tell for certain, of what colour it is. 1 00 
Black and white, are net original colours. 5 White . 
is A mixture of all the primary colours; and blavk: 1 
; is a Privalion of them all, or no colour at all... 
, The; iris, or rainbow, | is a b tiful arch in ee If 
heavens, ornamented with all the primary, calours.., 
It is only ſeen when the ſpeQator turns his back 
to the ſun, and when it rains on the oppoſite fide. 
Its beautiful colours ſtruck antiquity with-amaze- 
ment. To the philoſophers Pliny and Plutarch, it 
appeared as an object which we might admire, but 
could never explain. The prieſts always preferred 
the wood, on which the rainbow had appeared ts 
relt, for Ho facrifices, vainly ſuppoſing that this 
| wood 
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| deities. 


. Actording te Sir The Newtth's Aldi; the rain- 
ar is formed by the rays of the ſun being refracted 


by the drops of falling rain or miſt, on Tn re. 


flected to the ſpectator's eye. 


All; the colours of the rainbow may de esd 
bo: nne the” _ of ok i paſs nr A 


Film" 


in a rimy or froſty ſeaſon, we may ſuppoſe it oc- 
eaſioned by the refraction of 5 on . frozen 


1 derer n air. 


eee 


— ſontbritnts appear by right in the 
Moonſhine. The lunar rainbow is formed exactly 
in the ſame manner as tlie ſolar, by the bright 
beams of the moon u ſtriking upon the boſom of a 
ſhower. 

A lucid ring, called an hals; is ſometimes ſeen 
diffaſed round the moon. As this always appears 
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THE. peine see power of Great Bri- 
ftain and Ireland, is veſted by our —— 


tion in a ſingle perſon, king or queen; for it is 
indifferent to which ſex. the crown deſcends. The 


perſon intitled to it, whether male or female, is 
immediately intruſted with all the enſigns,' rights, 
and prerogatives of ſovereign power. e e 
The grand fundamental maxim, upon which the 
riphtt of ſucceſſion'toithe throne: of theſe kingdoms - 
depends, is; That the crown, by common law 
and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary; and this'in 
a manner peculiar to itſelf; but that the right of i in- 
heritance may from time to time be changed, or 
limited by act of parliament: under which . 
tions, the crown. ſtill continues hereditar ) 


That the young reader may enter more clearly in- 
to the deduction of the royal ſucceſſion, by its being 


transferred from the houſe of Tudor to that of 
Stuart, it may be proper to inform him, that on 


the death of queen Elizabeth, without iſſue, it be- 
came neceſſary to recur to the other ifſue of her 


grandfather — VII. fp Elizabeth of Vork his 
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queen; | whoſe eldeſt daughter Margaret, having 


married James IV. king of Scotland, king James 


the Sixth of Scotland, and of England the Firſt, 


was the lineal deſcendant from that alliance. Sq 

that in his perſon, as clearly as in Henry VIII. 

centred all the claims; of the different; competitors, 
from the Norman invaſion downwatd:; he beitg 
indifputably the lineal heir of William I. And; 
what is ſtill more remarkable, in his perſon alſo 
centred the right of the Saxon monarchs, which had 


been ſuſpended from the Norman invaſion till his 


acceſſion. For Margaret, he ſiſter of Edgar Athe=. 
ling, daughter of Edward the Outlaw, and grand- 


daughter of king Edmund Tronſide, was the perſon 
in- whom the hereditary right of the Saxon Kingf, 
ſuppoſing it not aboliſhed: by the cdnqueſt, reſided::: 


She married Malcolm IIIA king of Scotland; and 


Henry II. by a deſeent from. Matilda their daugh- 


ter, is generally called: thenreſtorgr of the Saxon 


line. But it: muſt he vemiembefed, that Malcolm, 


by his Saxon queen, had ſons as well as daughters; 

and that the royal family of Scotland, from that 
time downyyard, were the offspring of Malcolm and 
Margaret. Of his royal family king James I. Was 
the, direct. and dineal deſcendantag apd therefore 


united in his perſon, every poſſible; claim by chere 
ditary right to the Engliſh as Well as Seottiſhthrone, 


4 8 | being 


a+. 
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being the heir both of Egbert, * 1 Willam. Pon 


Nog man.. tt l © gh . 

r che r — Fo 1688, 15 . 
eſtates, or repreſentative body of the} nation, de- 
clared that the miſconduct of king James II. 


amounted t to an abdication of the government, and 


that the throng, w WAS thereby vagznt. d d tach 


In conſequence of, this, vacancy, Se re- 
gard to the ancient line, -the conyention appointed» 
the next protellant heirs of the blood royal of king 


Charles I. to ll the yacant throne, in the old or- 


der of {i ſucceſſion ; with a temporary exception, or 
preference, to the perſon of William LIL; d oo 
On the impending failure, of, the proteſtant line 


of bing Charles L, (whereby the throne might again 
have become vacant) the king. and parliament ex- 


tended the ſettlement of the crown to the proteſtant 
line of king James J. viz. to the princefs Sophia 


of Hanover, and che heirs of hex body, being pro- 
teſtants; ny and ſhe is now the common ſtock, ao om 
whom the heirs:of the crown mult deſeend. 121 

The true ground ; and principle, upon mv bi 
revolution proceeded, was entirely a new. caſe. in 
politics, which had never before happened in our 


1 


hiſtory; the abdication of the reigning, monarch, 
and the vacancy of the throne thereupon. It -was 


not a new limitation of the crown, by the King 
N and - 


4 2 27% 
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and both nals of parliament. It was the 20 of |; 


the nation alone, upon à conviction that there was 


no king in being. For in a full aſſembly of the | 


lords and commons, met in convention, upon the 


ſuppoſition"of this vacancy; both houſes came to 
this reſolution ;' „That king James II. having 
endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the king - 
dom, by breaking the original contract between 
king and people; and by the advice of Jeſuits, and 
other wicked perfons, having violated the funda- 
mental laws, and having withdrawn himſelf out of 
this Kingdom, has abdicated the government, and 


that the throne is thereby vacant.” Thus ended at 
once, by this ſudden and unexpected revolution, 
che old line of ſucceſſion, which from the Norman 


invaſion had laſted above 600 years, and from the 
union of the Saxon 0 rt in _ Egbert, al- 


moſt 9o0. 


Though in ſome points the bien was not ſo 
perfect as might have been wiſhed, yet from thence 
a new era commenced, in which the bounds of 
prerogative and liberty have been better defined, 
the principles of government more thoroughly exa- 
mined and underſtood, and the rights of the ſubject 


more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than 


in any other period of the Engliſh hiſtory. In 


* it 1s gy obſervation, that the con- 


vention, 


(1h) Fa 
vention, in chis their judgment, avoided with great 


wiſdpmn 9 the extremes, into which the theories of 
ſom ome, 52830 dus republicans would have led them. 
They held, that this miſconduct of king James 
Fe to an endeavour. to ſubvert the conſtitu- 
tion, and not to an actual ſubverſion, or total diſ- 
ſolution, of the government. They, therefore, very 
prudently, voted it to amount to no more, than an 
abdication of the goyernment, and a conſequent va- 
cangy, of the throne,,, The government was allow. 


ed to .ſubſilt, though the executive magiſtrate was 


gone; and the kingly office to remain, though 
James Was n no longer king. Thus the conſtitution 
was Kept entire; 3, which, upon every ſound princi- | 
ple, of rnment muſt otherwiſe have fallen to 
pieces, | half ſo. principal and. conſtituent! a part as 
the royal N been aboliſhed, or even fuſ- 
pended... ., 
Hence i it is eafy y to 9 8 5 45 the title to >the 

crown is at preſent hereditary, though not quite ſo 
abſolutely hereditary as formerly; and the common 
ſtock or anceſtor, from whom the deſcent muſt be 
derived, is alſo different. Formerly the common 
ſtock was king Egbert ;, then William the Con- 
queror; afterwards, | in James the Firſt's time, the . 
two common ſtocks united, and ſo continued till 
the vaeaney in the throne in 1688. Now it is the 


N 2 princes 
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princeſs. Sophia, „in whom the inheritance was veſt- 
ed by the new king and parliament. | F 'ormerly the 
deſcent. Was abſolyte, a and the, crown went to the 
DEXt, eir without, Any f. reſtri con. But x now, upon 
the new ſettlement, the inheritance 3 is ; conditionaÞ; 
bejiig limited to. ſuch deſcendants of the \piinecls 
Sophia, as are proteſtant members of the church 
of Ehgland, and are married to” none put Fro 
teltänts. 31 6 nit anden #33 35 
In this N88 Ann ke A2 t true conflitu- 


Wi 18 . 


tonal notion © of the right or ſücceſſon to the im- 
perial, crown of theſe kingdoms. Both the ex- 


i, 


tremes, between WI hi it ſteers, have been thought 
to be deſtruQive of thoſe ends, for which ſocieties 
were formed, and are kept, c on foot. Where the 
magiſtrate, upon every ſucceſſion, is elecked by t the 
peop le, and may, by the expreſs proviſion of the 


ra be depoſed by his ſubjects, this may ſound 


like the perfection of liberty, and look well enough 


w en delineated on paper; : but i in practice will be 


eber found extremely difficult. And, on the other 
hand, divine, indefeaſible hereditary. right, when 


cou led with he doctrine of unlimited paſſive obe- 
diene , is ſurely, . of all conſtitutions, the. moſt 
ſlayi in and dreadful. But when ſuch an hereditary 


right, a as our laws have created and veſted in the 


royal ſtock, is cloſely! interwoven with thoſe liber- 
; ties, 


( 269 ) 
ties, which are equally the inheritance of the ſub- 


jeR, this union will form a coniſtitutiori; in n theory 
the moſt beautiful of any, in practice the wok ap- 


2921 


proved, and, in all probability, w | will p 7778 in 85 

tion the moſt permanent. 175 „ 
This conſtitution it is the duty of « exeryB / Britain 

to mpeg to revere, and to defend.” 
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o rut POWER or T THE Aairieit are 


Tus n of Great Britain, notwithſtanding 
the limitation of the power of the crowh, is 
one of the greateſt monarchs: reigning over a fire 


people. His perſon is ſacred in the eye of the law 


which makes it high treaſon ſo much as to el 
gine, or intend his death. Neither can he, in binn 
ſelf, be deemed guilty of any crime, the law taking 
no cogniſance of his actions, but only in the per- 
ſons of his miniſters, if they infringe the laws of 
the land. ; 

As to his power, it is very grant, „ he has 
no n to extend his prerogative, beyond the 
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1 270. 1 
ancient limits, or the boundaries. areſcribed by the 


conſtitution. He can make no new laws, nor raiſe, 
any new taxes, nor act in oppoſition to any of the 


: laws. But he can make war or peace; ſend and 
receive "ambaſſadors; C: make treaties of league and 4 


commerce; le Y Armies, and fit out fleets, for the 
defence of his ingdom, the annoyance. of his ene-. 
mies, , or the ſuppreſſion of rebellions ; grant com- 
miſſions to his officers, both by ſea and land, or 


xevoke, them at pleaſure.;.. ſummon the parliament 


to meet, and, when met, adjourn, prorogue, os. 
diſſolve it; refuſe his aſſent to any bill, though it 
has paſſed boeh houſes ; which, conſequently, by 


ſuch a refuſal, has no more force, than if it had 


never been moved. This prerogative, however, 
the kings « of England have .  feldam. * ntured to 
exereiſe. . it nba eius 8 
He poſſeſſeth alſo . right: of chuſing bis own 
council; of nominating all the great officers of ſtate, 


of the houſhold, and of the church 3 and, in fine, 


is the fountain of honour, from whom all de 


of nobility and knighthood are derived. Such is is | 
* disgity and power M$ a n of nne 
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or THE: PARLIAMENT.” 1 i | LEN 


Þ * 


PARLIAMENTS, or f general councils,” in LE: 

ſhape, are of as high antiquity as the Saxon 
government in this iſland, and coeval with the 
kingdom itſelf. Blackſtone, in his valuable Com- 
mentaries, ſays, © It is generally d, that, in 
the main, the conſtitution of parliament, as it now 
Rands, was marked out ſo long ago as the 17th 
year of the reign of king John, A. D. 1215. In 
the Great Charter, granted by that prince, he pro- 
miſes to ſummon all archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
lords, and greater barons, perſonally ; and all other 
tenants, under the crown, by the ſheriff and bailiffs, 
to meet at a certain place, within forty days notice, 
to alle fs aids: and ſupplies when neceſſary, And 
this conſtitution” Bath ſubſiſted, in fad, at leaſt 
from the year 1266, in the reign of Henry III. 


Therc t are til E&tant writs of that date to ſummon | | 


knights, citizens, and burgeſſes to parliament.” 


The parliament is aſſembled by the king's writs, 


and its fitting muſt not be intermitted above three 


years, Its conſtituent parts are, the king, fitting - 


0 in his royal political capacity, and the three 
* eſtates 
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eſtates of the realm ; the lords ſpiritual, the lords 


temporal (who ſit together with the king i in one 


houſe), and the commons, who ſit by themſelves 
in another. The king and theſe three eſtates, to- 


| gether, form the great corporation or body politic 


of the kingdom, of which the king 1 is faid to be | 


rap, principium, et fn. For, upon their ci N- 
ing together, the king meets them, either in per- 
ſon, or by repreſentation : without which there can 


be'no beginning of a parliament ; and he alone has 
the power of diſſolving chen. n ee em 


It i is highly neceſſary for preſerving the balance 


'of the conſtitution, that the executive power ſhou 
be a branch, though not the whole, of "the le afla- 
ture. The crown cannot begin of itſelf any alle. 


Tations in the preſent eſtabliſhed law ; but it may 
ipptove or difapprove of the Alterations fuggelfed 


arid conſented to by the two houfes, * "The Tegif a 
tive, therefore, 0 cannot abridge t the executibe | power 


of any rights, which it now has by law, without 


its own conſent. The law muſt perpetually ſtand, 
ab it now is, unleff all the Pen. ll 11 55 to 


1 


2 * 'S; 1 * 4 
alter e;! 2: 15> 1 ie No 


In this conſiſts the true cbtllents of * the Engliſh 
government, that all the parts of it form a mutual 


check upon each other. In the legiſlature, the peo- 
= are 6 « check 2 85 atone and the” nobility, 
Ms 750 ie LON a check 
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e e 09} 
a' check upòn the people, by the mutual rivilkee 
of rejecting, what tlie other” has teſs 10. Whi 2 
the king is a check upon both. * Phis'þteferves the 
executive power n erictoadtiments.”” b es ND 
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HE lands n conſiſt of two archbiſhops, | 
and twenty-four biſhops. The lords tempo 
ral conſiſt of all the peers of the realm ; the biſhops 
not being, in ſtrictneſs, held to be ſuch, but mere- 
ly lords of parliament, Some ꝗf che peers fit by 
deſcent, as do all ancient peers; ſome by creation, 
as do all. the new made ones: others ſince the 
union with Scotland, by election, which is the caſe 
of the lixteen peers, who repreſent the body of the 
Scottiſh nobility. ' The number of peers 1 is inqefi, 
nite, and may be increaſed at will By the 7 12151 Py, 
the crown. 
A body of nobility is more. peculiarly neceſſary 
in our mixed conſtitution, in order to ſupport the 
Ak 
rights both of the crown And Jo" the people by 
forming a barrier to witkſtund "the encrwachitents 
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| of dignity, 1 which proceeds from iſbn png 
prince; riſing like a pyramid from a broad founda- 
tion, and diminiſhing. to a. point as it riſes· Tbe 
nobility therefore are the pillars, which are reared 
from among the people, more immediately to ſup- 


port the throne; and if chat falls, they muſt alſo 
de buried aer its ruins. Accordingly, when 
| Charles I. was put to death, the commons, having 


. + determined to extirpate monarchy, alſo voted: the 
- houſe of lords to 'be e uſeleſs a and . Po 
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. Tur commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of 42 
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property in the kingdom, as haye not ſeats i ip 


the houſe of lords; every one of whom has a voice 
in parliament, either perſonally, or by his repre- 


fentatives. 


This, however, muſt be pig 4% with Comme 
limitation. | Thoſe who are are poſſeſſed of eſtates i in 
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| land, though. 40, the value of. 85 forty ſhillings per 
annum, 
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annum, have 2 | right to vote for members of par- 
liament; as have moſt of the members of corpora- 


tions and boroughs. ''But there are very large trading 


fowns and populous places,” which ſend no members 

to parliament; and of thoſe towns which do ſend 
members, great numbers'of the inhabitants have no 
votes. Many thouſand perſons of great perſonal 
property, have, therefore, no repreſentatives. | In- 
deed, the inequality and defectiveneſs of the repre - 
ſentation, has been juſtly conſidered as one of the 


greateſt imperfections in the Engliſh conſtitution. 


The duration of parliaments, being extended to 
feven years, has been conſidered im the ſame light. 
In a free ſtate, every man, who is ſuppoſed a 
free agent, ought to be, in ſome meaſure, his own 
governor z and therefore, a branch at leaſt of the 
legiſlative power ſhould reſide in the whole body of 
the people. In ſo large a ftate as ours, it is very 


_ wiſely contrived, that the people ſhould. do that by 


their repreſentatives, which it is impraQicable to 
perform in perſon. The counties are therefore re- 
preſented by knights, elected by the proppietors of 
lands. The cities and boroughs are repreſented by 
citizens and burgeſſes, choſen by the mercantile 

part, or ſuppoſed trading intereſt of the nation. 
The number of Engliſh repreſentatives is 513, 
and of Scotch 453 ; in all 558. And every meme 
N 6 ber,, 
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ber, though choſen by « one particular diſtrict, when 


elected and returned, ſerves for the whole realm. 
For the end of his coming thither i is not particular, | 


but general; 5 not merely to ſetve his conſtituents, 


but alſo the commonwealth, and to adyiſe his ma- 
jeſty, as appears from the writ of ſummons. 3 
The following oath, called the bribery oath, is 


adminiſtered to every perſon before they poll. 


« I do ſwear (or being one of the people 
called Quakers, do ſolemnly affirm) 1 have not re- 
ceived or had, by myſelf, or any perſon, whatſoever 
in truſt for me, or for my uſe and benefit, diretly 
or indirectly, any ſum or ſums of money, office, 


place or employment, gift or reward, or any pro- 


miſe or ſecurity for any money, office, . or em- 


ployment, or gift, in order to give my vote at this 


election; and that 1 have not before been polleg 


20 this e S0 1 me God. 2 
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6x ras POWER or PARLIAMENT: . 


Tn E power of auen is ſo tranſcendent 

and abſolute, that it cannot be confined, either 
for cauſes or perſons, within any bounds. It hath 
ſovereign and uncontroulable authority i in making, 
Saum le. enlarging, reſtraining,” abrogating, 1 re- 


8 "I... 


ing matters of all poſlible denonainations, eccle- 
fiaſtical © or ten poral, civil, military, maritime, or 
criminal. That abſolute deſpotic power, which 
muſt in All governments reſide ſomewhere, is here 
entruſted, by the Britiſh conſtitution! All miſchiefs 
and grievances, operations and remedies, that tranſ- 
cend the ordinary courſe of the laws, are within 
the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. Y 
It can regulate or new model the ſucceſſi on to 
the crown ; as was done i in the reign of Henry VIII | 
and William III. It can alter the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of the land; as was done in a variety of in- 
ſtances, in the reign of king Henry VIII. and hi 
three children, Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth. 
It; can change and create afreſh even the conſtitu- 
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ion of the torn and df parliaments Gender; 
as was done by the act of union, and the ſeverst 
ſtatutes for triennial and ſeptennial elections. It ean⸗ 
in ſhort, do every thing that is not naturally im- 
poſſible; and therefore ſome have not ſcrupled to 
call its power wy a figure rather Mate ths ym wel 
tence parliament. e 4, 246, * 
But then their power, however Hear, iN; „given 
them in truſt, and therefore ought to be employes © 
according to the rules of juſtice, and for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare of the people And 
it is a matter moſt eſſential to the liberties of the 
kingdom, that ſuch members. be delegated to this: 

\ Important truſt, as are moſt eminent for their pro- 
bity, their fortitude, and their knowledge; 3 for it 
was a known apophthegm of the great lord treaſurer: 
Burleigh, © that England could never be ruined 
but by a parliament.” And, as Sir Matthew Hale 
obſerves, © this being the higheſt and. greateſt court, 
cover which none other can have juriſdiction in the: 
kingdom, if by any means a miſgovernment ſhould 
any way fall upon it, the ſubjects of this kingdom 
are left without all manner of legal remedy.” . 
| In order to. prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe, 
by placing this extenſive authority 1 in hands that are 
either incapable, or elſe improper to manage it, it 
is provided, that no-one ſhall fit or vote in either 

| 3 


( 275 ) ; 
houſe of parliament, unleſs he be twenty-one years 


of age. To prevent innovations in religion and 


government, it is enacted, that no member ſhall 
vote or ſit in either houſe, till he hath, in the pre- 
ſence of the houſe, taken the oaths of allegiance, 
ſupremacy, and abjuration. To prevent dangers 


that may ariſe to the kingdom from foreign attach- 


ments, connections or dependencies, it is enacted, 


that no alien, born out of the dominions of the 


crown of Great Britain, even though he be natu- 


ralized, ſhall be 404-24 af eee of ei- 


Top houſe of pollen... 
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80 OM E of: the moſt important privileges af the 

members of either houſe are, privilege of ſpeech, 
of perſon, of their domeſtics, and of their lands and 
goods. As to the firſt, privilege of ſpeech, it is 
declared by a ſtatute of William and Mary, as one 
of the liberties of the people, ( that the freedom 
of Techs and debates, and Procee di ngs in 1 
ment 
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ment, ought nat to be impeached or queſioned i in 
any court or place out of parliament. 

This freedom of ſpeech is particularly eee 
of the king in perſon, by the ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, at * penny able ans ww ee 
liament. ler. dcr . 

Io affault by ie a; ate of hey houſe} 
or his menial ſervants, is a high contempt of par- 
liament, and puniſhed with great ſeveri te. 

Till lately, all members were exempted from 
Sor arreſts, and ſeizures by proceſs from the courts 
of law. No entry could be made on their lands; 
their goods could not be diſtrained or ſeized ; nor 
could they be taken into cuſtody, without a beech 
of the privileges of parliament.” 

This exemption, however, from arreſts for law- 
ful debts, was always conſidexed by the public as 2 
grievance, The lords and commons, therefore, 
: generouſly relinquiſhed ther privilege by act of par- 
liament, in 1770; and members of both houſes 
may now be ſued like other debtors. 10, 

The houſe of lords have a right to be attended by 
the judges of the courts of King's Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, and ſuch of the barons of the Exche- 
quer as are of the degree of the, coif, or have been 
wade ſerjeants at law, as likewiſe by the maſters 
of the court of Chancery; for theis advice in point 
a | | „„ 
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of un, and for the e greater dignity o Ahoy pro- 
ceedings. © Vol 9 88 

The etre of the houſe ot Joins: is onal} 
the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the great 


ſeal; Which dignities a commonly veſted | in the 
ſame perſon. n e, e 


e f 
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the grand inqueſt of Great Britain, impower- 
ed to enquire into all Aer 1 grievances, i in order 
to ſee them redrefſed; *'! ; 


The peculiar laws and. RY of the houſe of | 


commons relate principally to the raiſing of taxes, 


and the elections, o members to ferret in  parlia- 
ment. THEE | IG . 


With 9 50 to ddt, it is the lai indi- 


putable privilege and right of the houſe of com- 
mons, that all grants of ſubſidies; or pacliamentas Ty 
aids, begin in their houſe, and are firſt beſtowed 


EM though their grants are not effectual to 1 0 
iments 


"HE houſe Ude may be property s | 
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intents and 0 a 7 Aha "pe the aſſent of 
the other two, branches of the legiſlature... 
The general 'reaſo 
lege of the houſe of commons is, that the ſupplies 
are raiſed from the body of the people, and there- 
fore it is proper, that they alone ſhould have the 
right of taxing themſelves. And ſo reaſonably jea- 
lous are the commons of this privilege, "that they 
will not ſuffer the other houſe to exert 1 
power but that of rejecting. They will not 7 
mit the leaſt alteration or amendment to be EY 


35 ) 


by the lords, to the mode of taxing the people by 


a Jnoney-bill. Under this appellation are included 
all bills by which money is directed to be raiſed 


upon the ſobjeck, for any purpoſe, or in any ih 


whatſoever ; ; either for the exigences of governs 


ment, and collected from the kingdom in general, 

; as che land-tax; ; . or for private benefit, and col- 

lected in any particular diſtrict, as * turnpikes, 
pariſh-rates, and the like. 


The method of making e i is much tlio tak 74 


1 


in boch houſes. In each houſe, the act of the ma- 


jority binds-the whole. his majority is declared by 
votes openly and publicly given; not as at Venice, 
alſerblies 5 e . Hol | 
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70 3 a. bill i into as houſe wy commons, if 
the relief ſought by. it is of a private nature, 
it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a petition 3 which muſt | 
be preſented by a member, and uſually ſets forth 
the grievance deſired to be remedied. This petition 
is referred to a committee of members, who exa- 
mine the matter alledged, and accordingly report it 
to the houſe; J and then leave is given to bring in 
the bill. In public ma matters, the bill is brought i in 
upon a motion made to the houſe, without any 
| petition. This is read a firſt time, and, at a con- 
venient diſtance, a ſecond time; and after each. 
reading, the ſpeaker opens to the houſe the ſub- 
Is ſtance of the bill, and puts the Wuala, we it 
Fil ſhall proceed any farther. 
The introduction of the bill may 70 e 
* oppoſed, as the bill itſelf may; at either of the 
= _ readings, If the oppoſition ſucceeds, the bill muſt. 
15 be dropt for that ſeſſion; and it muſt alſo, if op- 
00 poſed with eee in 75 of gk e ſubſequent, 
T5 1 Lk THF 
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After the ſecond reading, it is committed, that | 
is, referred to a committee, which 1 is either ſelect- 
ed by the houſe, in matters of ſmall importance; 
or elſe, if the bill is a matter of great, or national 
conſequence, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe. 

A committee of the whole houſaiis compoſed | Y 
every member; and, to form it, the ſpeaker quits 
the chair (another member being appointed chair 
man), and may ſit and debate as a private member. 
In theſe committees, the bill is debated clauſe by 
clauſe. Amendments are made, the blanks are 

filled up, and. cmi the bill is entirely new.) 
| . it 1 gone 8 the unit, the 
chairman reports it to thechouſe, with ſuch amend- 
ments as the committee have made. The houſe 
then re · conſider the whole bill, and the queſtion is 
repeatedly put, upon every clauſe and amendment. 

When the houſe have agreed, or diſagreed, re- 
ſpecting the amendments of the committee, and 
ſometimes added new amendments of their own, 
the bill is ordered to be engroſſed, or written in a 
ſtrong groſs hand, on a roll of parchment, or, if 
neceſſary, on ſeveral rolls ſewed together. by ol - 
»: When this is fipiſhed, it is read a third time 
and amendments are ſometimes then made to it; 

wei | | and, 
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and, if a new clauſe be added, it is done by tacking 


a ſeparate piece of parchment to the” bill, which is 
called a riuer. The ſpeaker then again opens the 
contents; ard; holding it up in his hands puts 


the queſtion; whether the bill ſhall paſs.” If this bs | 


apreed to, the title to it is then ſettled. ES 

After this, one of the members is drecdkeb td 
carry it to the lords, and deſire! their concurrence; 
who, attended by ſevetab more, eatries it to the 
bar of the haiſe of peers; and there delivers it to 
their 'fptaker, who comes down from his wootfack 
to receive it. It there paſſès through” the ſame 
formis, as in the other houſe; and if rejected, no 


moreè notice is taken, but d yan ſub filentio, to 


$414 


: prevent unbecoming altereations. // 1 IS» 


ut if it be agreed to, the 16700 ſend a elfige 


| by two maſters in chancery, that they have agree 
to the ſame ;-and the bill renwins with the lords, 


if they have made no amendment to it. But if any 


amendments are made, ſuch amendments are ſent 
down with the bill, to receive the concurrence of 


the commons. If the commons do not agree to 


the amendments, a conference uſually follows, be- 


tween members deputed from each houſe, who, for 
the moſt part, ſettle and adjuſt the difference. But, 


if both houſes remain inflexible, the bill is dropped. 


Its the commons 8 to the amendments; the bill 
bs is 
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is ſent back to the lords by one. of the members 
with a meſſage to acquaint them therewith. 
The ſame forms are obſerved, when the bill 
begins in the houſe of lords. But when an act of 
grace or pardon is paſſed, it is firſt figned by his 
majeſty, and then read once only in each of the 
| kouſes, without any new engrofling or amendment. 
And when both houſes have done with any bill, it 
is always depoſited in the houſe of peers, to wait 
the royal aſſent; except in the caſe of a money- bill, 
which, after receiving the concurrence of the lords, 
18 ſent back to the houſe of commons. ; 
It may not be i improper to obſerve, that both in 
the houſes, and in their committees, the lighteſt 
expreſſion, or moſt minute alteration, does not paſs, 
vll the ſpeaker, or the chairman; puts the queſtion ; 
which, in the houſe of commons, is anſwered by ; 
aye or no; and, in the ROE of Pers, by content, 
or wet oh r S | 
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T giving "the aſſent to bills i is a matter 
of great form. When the king is to paſs bills 


in perſon, he appears on his throne in the houſe of 
peers, in his royal robes, with the crown on his 
head, and attended by his great officers of ſtate, and 


heralds. A ſeat on the right hand of the throne, 
where the princes of Scotland, when peers of Eng- 
land, formerly ſat, is referved for the prince of 


Wales. The other princes of the blood ſit on the 


left hand of the king; and the chancellor, on a 


cloſe bench, removed a little backwards. The 


viſcounts_ and temporal barons, or lords, face the 


throne, on benches, or wopl-packs, covered with 
red cloth or baize. The biſhops are ſeated on a 
bench, which runs along the | houſe to the bar on 
the right hand of the throne. The dukes and carls_ 
| ſit on the left. | 


'The chancellor and judges, on e days, 


fit upon wool-packs between the barons and the 
throne. The common opinion is, that the houſe 
ſitting on wool is ſymbolical of wool being former- 
ly the Raple commodity of the MR. Many 
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of the peers, on  folemn occaſions, appear in their 
parliamentary robes. None of the commons have 
any robes, excepting the ſpeaker, v who wears a long 
black ſilk gown; and when he appears before the 
king it is trimmed with gold. 

The royal aſſent may be given two ways. 925 * 


- perſon ; when, the. king ſends for the. houſe. of com- 
mons to che houſe of peers... The ſpeaker carries 
up the money bills in his hand; and, in deliver- 


ing them, he addeſſes his majeſty i in a ſolemn ſpeech, 
in which he ſeldom fails to extol the generoſity and 
loyalty, of the commons, and 0 tell his majeſty. 
how neceſſary it is to be frugal of the public money. 
It i is upon this occaſion, 1 that the commons of Great: 
Britain appear in their higheſt luſtte. 
The titles of bills that have paſſed both 10 
are read; and the king's anſwer is declared by the 


clerk of the parliament i in Norman French. If the 


| king oonſents to a public bill, che clerk uſually 


declares, /e roy le veut, © the king wills it ſo to be ;” 

if to a private bill, ſoit fait comme il eft deſert, ** be 
it as it is delired.” If the king refuſes his aſſent, it 
is in the gentle language of le roy Saviſera, 565 the 


king will adviſe upon it.“ 


5 By a ſtatute of He VIII. the king may ; 


give his aſſent by letters patent, under his great ſeal, 
ſigned with his hand, and notified, in his abſence, | 


to 


4 


A. 8 2 ma 


e Ih . 


to both Ng ſes aſſembled together in the high houſe, 
by commiſſioners eònſiſting of certain peers, named 
in the letters. And, when the bill has received the 
royal aſſent in either of theſe ways, it is then, and 


not before, a ſtatute or a& of parliament. 
An act of parliament thus made, is the exerciſe 


of the higheſt authority, chat this kingdom acknow- 


ledges upon earth. It has power to bind every 


ſubje& in the land, and even the king himſelf. It 
cannot be altered, amended, diſpenſed with, ſuf- 
pended,” or repealed, but in the ſame forms, and 
by the ſame authority of parliament; for it is a 
maxim in law, that it requires the ſame Rrongth to 


diſſolve, as to create an obligation. 


* HA P e 


OF N PRIVY-COUNCIL. 8 


4 


Tur king of Great Britain, weſides his nigh. 
& court of parliament, has ſubordinate officers 
and miniſters to aſſiſt him, who are reſponſible for 
their advice and conduct. They are made by the 


king 8 nomination, without either patent or grant; 
| O and 
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and on taking the neceſſary oaths, they deco im- 
mediately privy-cqunſellors, during the life of the 
king that chuſes them ; "box Sur bog to removal at 
his direction. | 

The duty of a privy-counſellor . from the 
oath of office, which conſiſts of ſeven articles: 
1. To adviſe the king according to the beſt of his 
cunning and diſcretion. 2. To adviſe for the king's 8 
honour and the good of the public, without par- 
tiality through affection, love, need, doubt, or 
dread. 3. To keep the king's counſel ſecret. 
4. To avoid corruption. 5. To help and ſtrengthen 
che execution of what ſhall be there reſolved: 6. To, 
_ withſtand all perſons who would attempt the con- 
trary. And laſtly, to obſerve, in general, all that 
a good and true counſellor: -ought to do for 188 ſo- 
vereign lord. 

Among the privy-counſellors, the two ſecretaries 
of ſtate are more officially ſo than the others, as 
they are entruſted with the king's ſignet, and are 
ſuppoſed to adviſe him in acts of government, 
which may not be proper to be communicated even 
ta a privy-counſellor; ſuch as giving orders for ſe- 
eret expeditions, correſpondence with ſpies, or 
other agents, ſecuring traitors, and the like. 

The office of ſeeretary of ſtate is at preſent di- 
vided. into a ſouthern and a northern department. 


| The 
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T he nber contains France, Spain, Portuga, ll 
Italy, the Swiſs Cantons, Conſtantinople, and, in 1 
ſhort, all the Rates in the ſouthern parts. The 1 
northern comprehends the different ſtates of Ger- 1 
I many,, Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, i 
: Holland, Flanders, - and the Hanſeatic towns. : 1 
$ The capital affairs of government, which were 1 
8 formerly intruſted with the ſecretaries of ſtate, are [' 
4 now tranſacted by a committee of the privy-coun- | i 
Ir cil, commonly called a cabinet-council. This ca- . 
5 binet generally conſiſts of a ſele& number of mi- 1 
N niſters and noblemen, according to the king's opi- 1 
2 nion of their integrity and abilities, or attachment | | 
- to the views of the court. But, though its opera- 1 
at tions are powerful and extenſive, | a cabinet- council 1 
. is not eſſential to the conſtitution of England. 1 
This obſervation naturally leads me to mention 1 
ies the perſon;. who is ſo well known by the name of I 
as the firſt miniſter; a term unknown to the Engliſh £ 
are conſtitution, though the office is, perhaps, neceſ- $ 
ent, ſary. The conſtitution points out the lord high 
ven chancellot as miniſter; but the affairs of his own 
ſe- court give him ſufficient employment. When the 


office of the firſt lord of the treaſury is united with 
that of chancellor of the exchequer, in the ſame 
OM 110 is conſidered as firſt miniſter. But though 
_ Q 2 | 9 At 


1 7 
it is no office, yet there is a reſponſibility annexed 
to the ſituation, which renders it a ou of difficulty 


and A 8 


HAP. 
or THE GREAT OFFICERS OF THE CROWN. 


SHALL now take a ſhort review of the nine 
great officers of the crown, who by their poſts 


take place next to the Fe of the royal Tamity 


-and the two primates. 
The firſt is the lord high feward of Eoghan 
This is an office very ancient, and formerly 1 


hereditary, or at leaſt for life. But now it is _ 


exciſed only occaſionally ; that is, at a coronation, 
or when it is neceſſary to fit as judge on a peer or 


peereſs, tried for a capital offence, In coronati- 


ons, it is held, for that day only, by ſome high no- 


bleman. - In caſes of trial, it is exerciſed generally 


by the lord chancellor, or lord keeper ; whoſe com- 
miſſion, as high ſteward, ends with the trial, by 
breaking his white rod, the badge of his office. 
The lord high chancellor preſides in the court of 
chancery, to moderate the ſeverities of the law, in 


al 


( 7 1 


all eaſes where the property of the ſubject is con- 


cerned; and he is to determine according to the 


dictates of equity and reaſon. He is an officer of 
the greateſt weight and power of any now ſubſiſting ! 


in the kingdom, and is ſuperior in Pee to 
every temporal lord. . 


The poſt of lord bigh treaſurer has of late been 
veſted in a commiſſion, conſiſting of five perſons,” 
who are called lords of the treaſury ; but the firſt 


commiſſioner is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power of 
lord high treaſurer, He has the management and 
charge of all the revenues of the crown kept in the 
Exchequer ; as alſo the letting of the leaſes of all 
_ crown-lands, and the gift of all places belonging 


to the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of the kingdom. 


From this ſhort view of his office, its importance 
may eaſily be underſtood. He has, in fact, the 
public finances in his hands, beſides the diſpoſal of 


ſo great a number of lucrative places, that a cata- 
logue of them would fill many pages. 


The lord preſident of the council was an officer. for- 


merly of great power, and has precedence next 


after the lord chancellor, and lord treaſurer. His 
duty is to propoſe all the buſineſs tranſacted at the 
council- board, and to report to the king, when his 
majeſty i is not preſent, all its debates and proceed- 


ings. 
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The office of lord privy-ſeal confiſls in his putting ad 
the king's ſeal to all charters, grants, and the like, "— 
which are ſigned by the king, m order to their Ong - af 
the great ſeal. — thi 

The office of lord great S of England is vin 
hereditary to the duke of Ancaſter's family. He | 

attends the king s perſon, on his coronation, to- he 
dreſs him. He has likewiſe charge of the houſe of an 
lords, during the fitting of parliament; and of fitting of 
up Weſtminſter-hall for coronations, | or en of mi 
peer s. ba 

The office of lord bich conflable Bas been tn "OY bo 
ſince the attainder and execution of Stafford duke its 
of Buckingham, in the year 1521; but it is a- Al 
ſionally revived for a coronation. | ar 

The duke of Norfolk i is hereditary 45 8 of dis 
England. He regulates all points of precedency, mi 

according to the archives kept i in the herald's office, Bu 
which is entirely within His juriſdiction. He directs . Ter 
all ſolemn procefli ons, coronations, proclamations, Cl 
general mournings, and the like. Before England — 
became ſo commercial a country, as it has been for his 
a hundred years paſt, this office required great abi wh 
lities, learning, and knowledge of the Engliſh hiſ-, off 
tory, for its diſcharge. In time of war, he was its 


judge of army-cauſes, and decided according to the 
principles of the civil law. If the cauſe did not 
1 | admit 


* — 


o 
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admit of ſuch deciſion, it was left to a perſonal 


combat, which was attended with a great variety 


of ceremonies; the arrangement of which, even to 


the ſmalleſt trifle, fell within the marſhal s pro- 


vince. 

The office of lord 175 . of England is now 
held by commiſſion; and is equal in importance to 
any of the preceding, eſpecially ſince the growth 
of the Britiſh naval power. The laſt lord high ad- 
miral was George prince of Denmark, and huſe 


band to queen Anne. The Engliſh admiralty is a 
board of directions as well as execution, and is in 
its proceedings independent of the crown itſelf. 


All trials upon life and death, in maritime affairs, 
are appointed and held under a commiſſic ion imme- 


diately iſſuing from that board, and the members 
muſt ſign even the death warrants for execution. 
But it may be eaſily conceived, that, as they are 


removeable at pleaſure, they do nothing that can 
claſh with the prerogative of the crown, and con- 


form themſelves to the directions they receive frem 
his majeſty. The board of admiralty regulates the 
whole naval force of the realm, and names all their 
officers, or confirms them when named; 0 that N 


its joriſdiction is yoo extenſive. 
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H A. CXXLE. 


ON THE COURTS OF LAW. 


HE court of chancery, which is the court of 
equity, is next in dignity to the high court 


of parliament, and is deſigned to relieve the ſubject 


_ againſt frauds, breaches of truſt, and other oppreſ- 
| fions, and to mitigate the rigour of the law. The 

lord high chancellor fits as ſole judge, and in his . 
a bſence, the maſter of the rolls. 


: 308 Miar's Beach: in fo called; front the kingwof 


England ſometimes fitting there in perſon, or be- 
cauſe all matters determinable by common law, be⸗ 
tween the king and his ſubjects are there tried, ex- 
Tept ſuch affairs as properly belong to the court of 


exchequer. This court is likewiſe a kind of check 
upon all the inferior courts. 


tice of the king's bench, or, by way of eminence, 
lord chief juſtice of England, to expreſs the great 
extent of his juriſdiction over the kingdom. The 


other three judges are called Julkions, or Judges of 


the . 8 bench. 
The 


Here preſide four 
| judges, the firſt of whom is ſtyled lord chief juſ- 
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The court of Common Pleas takes cognizance of 
all civil actions depending between ſubject and ſub- 
jet. The firſt judge of this court is ſtyled lord 


chief juſtice of the Common Pleas ; and beſides 


him, there are three other judges, None but ler- | 


jeants at law are allowed to plead here. 


The court of Exchequer was inſtituted for manag- | 


ing the revenues of the crown, and has a power of 


judging both according to law and according to 
equity. In the proceedings according to law, the 
lord chief baron of the Exchequer, and three other 


barons preſide as judges. They are ſtyled barons, 
becauſe formerly none, but barons of the realm, 


were allowed to be judges of this court. When 
this court proceeds according to equity, then the 
lord treaſurer and the chancellor of the Exchequer 
preſide, aſſiſted by the other barons. All matters 
touching the king's treaſury, revenue, cuſtoms, and 


fines, are here tried and determined. 


Beſides theſe, there are courts of conſcience ſet- 
tled in many parts of England, for the relief of j 
the poor, in the recovery of payment of ſmall 
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c H A P. XXII. 


os THE | SHERIFFS, 4 AND ernkn OFFICERS. ; 


For putting the laws effeQually i. in execution, 


a high-ſheriff 1 is annually appointed for every 
county by the king, whoſe office is both miniſte- 
rial and judicial. He executes the king's mandate, 
and all writs directed to him out of the king's court 
of juſtice. He impannels j juries, brings cauſes and 
malefactors to trial, and ſecs ſentence, both | in civil 
and criminal affairs executed. He attends the judges 


at the aſſizes, and guards them all the time they 


are in his county. He likewiſe decides the elec- 


tions of knights of the ſhire, and judges of the 15 


qualifications of voters. 


As his office is Judicial, he keeps a court, called 
the county- court, to hear and determine all civil 


cauſes 1 in the county, under forty ſhillings. As the 


er of the king's peace, both by common law. 
and fpecial commiſſion, he 1s the firſt man in he 


county, and ſuperior in rank to any nobleman. | in 
it, during his office. 

The next officer to the ſheriff is the juſtice of 
peace, ſeveral of whom are commiſſioned for each 
county. To them is intruſted the power of put- 


_ ti ns 


ting great part of the ſtatute law in execution, 
with regard to the highways, the poor, vagrants, 
treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſervation of the 
game, and the like. They, examine, and commit 
to priſon, all who break or diſturb the peace, and 
diſquiet the king's ſubjes. The juſtice of peace 
ought to be a perſon of great good ſenſe and integrity, 
and to have ſome knowledge of the law. As much 
power is lodged: in his hands, and as nothing is-ſo 
intoxicating, without theſe qualifications, he will 
be apt to make miſtakes, and to ng en ms 
authority. | | | 
Each county has two coronero, who : are to enquire, 

| _ a jury of neighbours, how, and by whom, any 
perſon came by a violent death, and to enter it on 

record as a plea of the crown. Another branch 

of his office is to enquire concerning , ſhipwreck, 
and to certify whether wreck or not, and When is 
in eee, of the goods. 

A conſtable is a very ancient And 6 Ne * 2 
ficer of the peace, under the Engliſh. conſtitution, 
His buſineſs is to keep the peace, in all caſes of 
quarrels and riots. He can impriſon offenders till 
they are brought before a. juſtice of peace; and it 
is his duty to execute, within his diſtri&, every 
warrant that is directed to him from that magiſtrate, 
or a bench of Juſtices. . Ms, 
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„ or c1TIES 1 BOROUGHS. 


TI E civil gorerhnbend of cities is à kind of 
ſmall independent policy of itſelf ; for every 


| city. hath, by charter from the king, a juriſdiction 


within itſelf, to judge in all matters civil and cri- 
minal ; with this reſtraint only, that all civil cauſes 
may be removed from their courts to the higher 
courts at Weſtminſter; and all offences that are ca- 
pital, are committed to the judge of the aſſize. 
The government of cities differs according; to their 
different charters, immunities, and conſtitutions. 
They are conſtituted with a mayor, aldermen and 
burgeſſes, who, together, make the corporation of 
the city, and hold & court of judicature, where the 
mayor preſides as judge. Some cities are coun- 


ties and chuſe their own ſheriffs; and all of them 


have a power of making bye-laws for their own go- 
vernment. Some have thought the government of 


cities, by mayor, aldermen, and common-council, 
is an epitome of the Engliſh abs by king, 
lords, and commons. „ 8 5 


0 e The 


ev 0 » 


39 
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(30 
The government of incorporated Boraugbs is much 
after the ſame manner. In ſome there is a mayor, 
and in others two bailiffs; all which, during their 
mayoralty or magiſtracy, are juſtices of the peace 
within their liberties, and conſequently eſquires. 
The cinque-ports are five havens, (formerly eſ- 
teemed moſt important ones), which lie on the eaſt 
part of England, towards France, as Dover, Sand- 
wich, Romney, Haftings, and Hythe, to which 
Winchelſea and Rye have been ſince added, with 
ſimilar franchiſes in many reſpects. Theſe cinque- 
ports were endowed with particular privileges by 
our ancient kings, upon condition that they ſhould 
provide a certain number of ſhips, at their own 
charge, to ſerve in the wars bo ow: days, as often 
as _ were wanted. 
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"HERE neither is, nor ever was, any conſti- 
tution provided with ſo many fences, as that 

of England is, for the ſecurity of perſonal liberty. 
Every man impriſoned has a right to bring a writ, 
before 
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before a judge at Weſtminſter-hall, called hi 
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Corpus. If that judge, after conſidering the cauſe. 


of commitment, ſhall find that the offence is bail= 
able, the party is immediately admitted to bail, till 

he is condemned or en in a date court of 

 Jaſtis-» %% idk Tagt one 9" N 5 


The rights of individuals. are ſo ceny con- 


ſidered, that the ſubject may, without the leaſt 
danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act in his 


name, and under his authority. He may do this 
in open court, where the king may be caſt, and be 


obliged to pay damages to his ſubje e. 


If a man is charged with a capital offence, he 
muſt not undergo the ignominy of being tried for 
his life, till the evidences of his guilt are laid be- 


fore the grand jury of the town or county, in which 
the fact is alledged to be committed, and not with- 
out twelve of them agreeing to a bill of indictment 
againſt him. If they do this; he is to ſtand a ſe- 

cond trial before twelve other men, wage: opinion 


is definitive. wy | 
In ſome caſes, the priſoner (who is always ſup- 
poſed innocent till there be ſufficient proof of his 


guilt). is allowed a copy of his indiftment, in order 
to help him to make his defence. He is alſo fur- 
niſhed with his pannel, or liſt of the j jury, who are 
| his true and proper judges, that he may learn their 


characters, 


i T 303 » 
n and diſcover whether they. want abi 
ties, or whether they are prejudiced againſt him. 
He may in open court peremptorily object to twenty 
of the number, and to as many more, as he can 
give reaſons for their not being admitted as his 
judges; till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men, the 


neighbours of the party accuſed, or living near the 


place where the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are 
approved of, who take the following oath,» That - 


they ſhall well:and truly try, and true deliverance ae 5 
between. the. king. and the priſoner; whom: they ſhall haue 
By challenging 
the jury, the priſoner prevents all poſſibility of bri- 


in charge; according io the, evidence.” l 


bery, or the influence of any ſuperior power. By 


their living near the place, where the fact was 
committed, they are ſuppoſed to be men who knew 


the priſoner's courſe of 1 and the credit of tha 
evidence. 


Theſe are the judges, 4 whaſy ewe the 


priſoner is to expect life or death. Upon their in- 


tegrity and underſtanding the lives of all, who are 


brought into danger, ultimately depend; and from 
their judgment there lies no appeal. They muſt, 


therefore, be all of one mind. After they have 


fully heard the evidence, they are confined without 


meat, drink, or candle, till they are unanimous in 


nn or conderaning the priſoner; | 
„„ CHAP. 
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CH A 5 CXXVI. 


ON THE TRIAL or MALEFACTORS. 


TR E court pens met, and the Pibber 3 


to the bar, the clerk commands him to hold 
up his hand, then charges him with the erime of 


which he is accuſed, and aſks him whether he is 


guilty or not guilty. If the priſoner anſwer guiliy, 
the trial is at an end. But if he anſwer not guilty,” 


the court proceeds on the trial, even though he may 


before have confeſſed the fact; for the law of Eng- 
land takes no notice of ſuch confeſſion. Unleſs 
the witneſſes, who are upon oath, prove him guilty 


of the crime, the jury muſt acquit him; for they 


are directed to bring in their verdict, eee pte to 
the evidence given in court. 4501 0 | 


When the witneſſes have given in their e 'S 
and the priſoner has, by . himſelf or his counſel, - 
croſs-examined them, the judge recites to the jury 4 
the ſubſtance of the evidence given againſt the pri- 
ſoner, and bids: them diſcharge their confcience. 
If the matter be very clear, they commonly givʒe 
their verdict without going out of the court; and 
the foreman, for himſelf and the reſt, 3 the 


perſon guilty or not guilty, as it may happen to be. 
1 . : 5 it 


f 5 
But if any doubt ariſes among the jury, and the 


matter requires debate, they all withdraw into a 


room, with a copy of the indiftment, where they 
are locked up till they unanimouſly agree upon the 
verdict; and if. any one of the jury ſhould. die 
during this their confinement, the Fe is ac- 
quitted. 5 

When the jury have Sg on the verdict, = 
inform the court of it by an officer who waits with- 
out, and the priſoner is again brought to the bar to 
hear his verdict. This ig unalterable, except in 
ſome doubtful caſes, when the verdi& is brought 
in ſpecial, and is therefore to be determined wy the 
twelve judges of England. 

If the priſoner be found guilty, he is then aſked, 
what reaſon he can give, why ſentence of death 
Thould not. be paſſed upon him? There is now pro- 
perly no benefit of clergy.* It is changed to tranſ- 


portation or burning in the hand. Upon a capital 


conviction, the ſentence of death, after a ſummary 
account of the trial, is pronounced on the priſoner, 
in theſe: words: „ The law is, that thou ſhalt re- 
turn to the place from whence thou cameſt, and 
from thence be carried to the place of execution, 


where thou ſhalt be hanged by the neck, till thy 


uy be wage and the Lord have mercy on thy 
ſaul.“ 
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foul.” The ſheriff is then charged with the exe” : 


cution. 
All the 1 Go not. 2 5 the jury, 


are immediately acquitted and diſcharged, and in 
ſome caſes obtain a copy of their indictment from 
the court, to proceed at law again 


their proſe- 
cutors.. W 


- CHAP. CXXVIL 
| or PUNISHMENTS. _ 


Tus 10 the laws of Eaghiad bs aces 


more mereiful, with reſpect to offenders, 
than thoſe. which at preſent ſubſiſt in any other part 
of the known world; yet the puniſhment: of ſuch 


as, on their trial, refuſed to plead guiliy or not 
guilty, was formerly very cruel. 
laid upon his back, naked, on the bare floor. His 


arms and legs were ſtretched out with cords, and 


a conſiderable weight of iron was laid upon his 


breaſt. He was to be allowed only three morſels 
of barley bread the firſt day, and the next, nothing 
but three draughts of ſuch foul water as was neareſt 

| 0 6 : ap 


The priſoner v was. 


* 


my by oy e. 
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„ 
to the priſon door. This was to be alternately. His 
diet, till he expired. It was ſeldom neceſſary, 
however, to inflict this puniſhment ; ; and the cruel 
proceſs is now aboliſhed. By a late act of parlia- 
ment, the priſoner's refuſal to plead is to be con- 
fi dered as a conviction, and he is to ſuffer the ſame 
puniſhment, as if he had been tried, and found 
guilty. 

The law of England includes all capital erimes | 
under high treaſon „ petty treaſon, and felony, The 
firſt conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, or riſing up 
in arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeiting 
the coin. The traitor is puniſhed in the following, 
manner. After being hanged on a gallows for ſome 
minutes, the body is cut down alive, the heart is 
taken out and expoſed for ſome minutes, and the 
entrails are burnt. The head is then cut off, and. 
the body quartered ; after which, the head is uſu- 
ally fixed on ſome conſpicuous place. All the cri- 
minal's lands and goods are forfeited ; his. wife 
loſes her dowry, and the children both char eſtates 
and nobility. | 

But though coining of money is acjulged high, 
treaſon, the criminal is only hanged. 

Though the ſentence. paſſed upon all traitors is. 

- the ſame, yet with reſpe& to perſons of quality, 
the puniſhment is e altered to beheading. 
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A ſcaffold i is erected for that purpoſe, on which the 


criminal places his head upon a block, , and the ex- 


ecutioner ſtrikes it off with an axe. 


Ia. 


The puniſhment for mi/priſion of high treaſon, | 


that is, for neglecting or concealing it, is impri- 

ſonment for life, the forfeiture of all the offender's 

goods, and the profits ariſing from his lands. 
Petty treaſon is when a child kills his father, a 


wife her huſband, a clergyman his biſhop, or a . 
ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs. This crime is pu- 
niſhed by hanging. Women . guilty. both of this. 


crime and of high treaſon, are ſentenced- to be 


burnt alive; but inſtead of ſuffering the full rigour 


of the law, they are ſtrangled at the — before 


the fire takes hold of them. 
Felony includes murders, robberies, forging notes, 
bonds, deeds, and the like. Theſe are all puniſhed 


by hanging ; and murderers are executed within 


twenty-four hours after ſentence is pronounced, 
and then delivered to the ſurgeons in order to be 


publicly diſſected. As Sunday, however, is not 


reckoned a day, they are generally tried on Satur- 


day, ſo that they obtain a reſpite till Monday. Per- 


ſons guilty of robbery, when there are ſome alle- 
viating circumſtances, are either tranſported, or 
condemned to hard labour! in werte of public utility, 

| upon 


tl 


„ 
"the river Thames, &c. for a certain number of 
Manſlaughter | is the unlawful killing of a perſon 


without premeditated malice, but with a preſent 


intent to kill; as when two, who formerly meant 
no harm to each other, quarrel, and the one kills 
the -other. Tn this caſe, the criminal is allowed 
the benefit of his clergy for the firſt time, and only 
burnt in the hand. 

Chance-medley is the accidental killing of a man 
without an evil intent, for which the offender is 
alſo to be burnt in the hand, unleſs the offender 


was doing an unlawful act; which laſt circumſtance 
makes the. puniſhment death. 


S$hoplifting and receiving goods knowing them to 


be ſtolen, are puniſhed with hard labour 15 a num- 
ber of years, or burning in the hand. 
Perjury is puniſhed with the — and impri- 


ſonment. Thoſe who keep ITY houſes are 
liable-to the ſame puniſhment. 


. Petty-larceny, or ſmall theft, under hs value of 


twelve-pence,/ is puniſhed by whipping. 


Libelling, uſing falſe weights and meaſures, and | 


ed the markets, are commonly ee e 
by ſtanding on the pillory. HEL ; 


1 


For ftriking, ſo as todraw bIBd in the king s court, 
the criminal is ne 21 loſing his right-hand. 
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For Ariting in Weftminſer-hall, while the courts | 


of juſtice are fitting, the puniſhment. is impriſon- 
ment for life, and forfeiture of: all the offender” 8 
eſtate. 

Drunkards, SO We, ind loofe, i idle, See 


perſons, are puniſhed by hong, ſet in the ſtocks, 


or by paying a fine. 


CHAP. cxxVIII. 
or EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOS: 


N earthquake is a ſudden motion, cauſed by 
* the inflammation of ſome ſulphureous and 
bituminous exhalations, contained in the caverns 
of the earth, not far from its ſurface. In the 
ſouthern countries, earthquakes are very frequent. 


An artificial earthquake may be made thus. Taxe 


ten or fifteen pounds of ſulphur, and as much of 
the filings of iron, and knead them with common 


water into the conſiſtency of a paſte. This being 
buried in the ground, will, in eight or ten hours 


time, burſt out in flames, and cauſe the earth to 
tremble all round, to a conſiderable diſtance. 
There 


3 


6 „ 

There are many ſubterraneous places, from which 
iſſue torrents of ſmoke and of flames, rivers of 
melted metals, and clouds of aſhes and ſtones. They 
are called volcanoes, The moſt famous are thoſe of 
mount Etna in Sicily, Veſuvius' in Naples, and Ecla 
in Iceland. | 

In an eruption from the ſecond of theſe, the two 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried 
by the lava, and lay concealed in that ſtate for ſe- 
veral ages, till they were lately diſcovered. Pliny © 
the elder, the famous naturaliſt, periſhed on the 
occaſion. | Pliny the younger, author of the epiſ- 
tles that go by his name, has given us an account 
of this cataſtrophe, in one of his letters, . 

The bowels of theſe burning mountains contain 
ſulphur, bitumen, and other inflammable matter, 
the effects of which are more dreadful than thoſe 
of thunder or of gunpowder, and, they have in all 
ages aſtoniſhed mankind, and deſolated the earth. 
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CHAP. CXXIX.. 


| OF THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


\HE aurora. borealis is that” ſhining light, 


which is often ſeen by night in the heavens, 
and een the __ os northern —_— or 


This 5 may be the reſult of certain 


5 1 and ſulphureous vapours, thinly ſpread 


through the atmoſphere above the clouds, where 
they ferment, and taking fire, the exploſion of one 


portion kindles the next, and the flaſhes ſucceed 


one another, till all the vapour is ſet on fire, the 


ſtreams whereof ſeem to converge towards the ze- 


nith of the ſpectator, or that point of the heavens, | 


which is immediately over. his head. 


The northern lights were not much ſeen in 2 


land, till the month of March 1716. Since that 


time, however, they have been, and an continue 


to be, very 8 
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t or THE. TIDES: = 


- rivers flow? vor duell, fo alſs hed this ſea. 

Like them it has its currents, which agitate 
its ng and preſerve them from putrefaction. 
That regular motion of the ſea, according to 
which it ebbs and flows twins in en hours, | 
15-called its idr. 

In its flux, the ſea nity riſes for fix hours, 
When it remains, as it were, ſuſpended, and in 
equilibrio, for about twelve minutes. At 215 time 
it. is called hig water. 8 5 

In its reflux the ſea falls for IN hours; when it” 

remains, as it were; in alike manner, ſuſ pended, 
and i in equilibrio, for about twelve minutes. At N 
chat time it is called d Walle. 

We are told that Ariſtotle, deſpairi ng to alf. 
cover the true cauſe of theſe wonderful appearances, 
had the folly, in ſpite of his nab ant to throw 
himſelf lieadlong into the ſee. $ 
The tides are occaſioned by the ral of 4 
moon. This doctrine remained in obſcurity, till he 
inert Sir Lſaae Newton erplalned it by his 

A | DL 
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great principle of gravity or attraction. For "pe is | 
demonſtrated that there is a principle in all bodies, 


within the ſolar ſyſtem, by which they mutually 
draw, or attract one another, in proportion to their 
diſtance; it follows, that thoſe parts of the ſea, 
which are immediately below the moon, muſt be 
drawn towards it, and conſequently, wherever the 
moon is nearly vertical, the ſea will be raiſed, 
which occaſions the flowing of the tide there. 

A ſimilar reaſon occaſions. the flowing of the 
tide in thoſe places, where the moon is in the nadir, 
and which muſt be diametrically oppoſite to the : 
former. For, in the hemiſphere fartheſt from the 
moon, the parts in the nadir being leſs attracted by 


her than the other parts which are nearer to her, 


gravitate leſs towards the earth's centre, and conſe- 
quently muſt be higher than the reſt. a 
"Thoſe parts of the earth, on the contrary, hw" 


| the moon appears on the horizon, or ninety degrees 


diſtant from the zenith and nadir, will have low 
water. For, as the waters in the zenith and nadir 


riſe at the ſame time, the waters in their neigh- F 
| bourhood will preſs towards thoſe places, to main- 


fain the equilibrium. To ſupply the places of 
theſe, others will move the ſame way, and fo on 
to the places ninety degrees diſtant from the zenith 


and nadir, where the water will be loweſt. 
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By combining this doctrine with the diurnal mo» 
tion of the earth, already explained, we ſhall be 
fenſible of the reaſon why the tides ebb and flow, 
twice in twenty-four hours, in | every Place on the 
mer pu | ne, 
The tides are « igher than ordinary twice every 


month, that is, about the times of new and full 


moon, and are called /þring tides. For, at theſe 
times, the actions of both the ſun and the moon are 


united, and draw in the ſame ſtraight line, and 


conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated. At 


the conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on 


the ſame ſide of the earth, they both conſgire t to 
raiſe the waters in the zenith, and conſequently in 


the nadir; and at the oppoſition, or when the earth 


is detween the ſun and moon, while one occaſions 


high water in the zenith and vpn the other does 
the fame.” - if 


The tides are lefs than erb twice ev ery. 
month, about the firſt and laſt quarters of the 
moon, and are called neap tides. In theſe quarters, 
the ſun raiſes the waters where the moon depreſſes 
them, and depreſſes where the moon raiſes them; 
ſo that the tides are only occaſioned by the aifferetice 
by which the action of the moon, which is ee 
a prevails over War of the 1 N' 
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"Theſe things would happen uniformly, v were e the 
| whole ſurface of the earth covered with water; but 
fince there is a multitude of iſlands and. continents, 
which interrupt the natural courſe of the water, 2 
variety of appearances are to be met with in diffe- 
rent places, which cannot be explained, without 
regarding the ſituation of ſhores, ſhoals, and other 
objeds, which have a ſhare in producing them. | 
There are frequently ſtreams or currents in. the 
ocean, which ſet ſhips a great way beyond their 
intended courſe. - There is a current between. F lo- 
rida and the Bahama Iſlands, which always runs 
from north to ſouth. A current runs conſtantly. 
from Fe Atlantic, through the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
into the Mediterranean. A current ſets out of the 
Baltic ſea, through the ſound or ſtrait between 
Sweden and Denmark, into the Britiſh channel; 3 
ſo that there are no tides in the Baltic. dat 


About ſmall iſlands and head-lands in che middle 


of the ocean, the tides riſe very little; but in ſome, 
| bays, and about the mouths of rivers. they e 
from twelve to fifty "ip 555 . 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that, as a current on- 
ftantly runs from the Atlantic into the Mediterra- 
nean, the waters of the ſea ought to increaſe. By 
no means. The water extracted from it in va- 


pours, is more than ſufficient to counterbalance the 
influx. 
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E influx; It has been found by calculation, that in 
a ſummer's day, there' may be raiſed in vapours, 
trom the Mediterranean, 5280 millions of tans of 
water. Yet this ſea does not receive, from all its 

nine great rivers, above 1827 millions of tuns per 
day, Which is but one third of what is exhaüſted i in 
vapoutrs}' fo chat, were it not for the influx from ; 
the Atlantic, the e Mediterrah@ia would. ſoon” 
rendered dry. ö FLO 
The tides flow Rom ea to wa; for - icy an 
neceſſarily follow me moon s motion, Wich 18 
from daſt to wett „ 
The courſe of the: aueh Hera, hs ſometimes 
| Interrupted by continents, and other large tracts 2 
land. The tide, for inſtance, in the Indian ocean, 
deing {topped.. by the oaſtern coaſt · of Africa, muſt 
neceſſarily flow ſouth, towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, which having paſſed, it then runs northward 
along the northern coaſt bf Africa; and that of 
Spain, Portugal, and France, till it enters the 
-Engliſh. channel; there meeting the tide from the 
German ocean, running a contrary way, it is ne- 
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ceſfarily ſtopped, age profiuces' a COT, | nr freel 
We poet 1 * Il hg 


* "Theſe u lides kus flowing in oppoſi ſite Age 


Und, and meeting a little irregitlarly, Te fit 
| times occalidued two tides," "the one in itely 
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1 the other, in the river Thamer, which, though 
proceeding from a natural cauſe, and conſequently 
very eaſy to be ene hes deen looked pep = 
N 0 8 4050 rave 
As to the tide of rivers, it ol cs Abe in 
A Lee more quite the reverſe of their natural ſtream ;' 
for the waters of the ſea being higher, they muſt 
neceſſarily. flow into them, and make their waters 
flow back, or regurgitate. The tide. of the 
Thames, and of all the other rivers on the eaſtern 
coaſt of England, muſt flow weſtward. | The tide 
of the Severn, and of all the other rivers on the : 
weſtern eoaft of Englands' mo hs e 
fo of the. 8 * N en $6 ee 
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ON THE SALTNESS OF THE SEA. 


YEA-WATER is 5 while that 1 rivers is 

| mild, freſh, ſweet, and fit for human purpoſes, 
Some think that this faltneſs ariſes from great beds 
of ſalt lying at the bottom of the ſea; But others 
more rationally ſuppoſe it it is owing to the following 
cauſe. 


* * 


Wh, : 
cauſe. , Salt is one of the original principles of na- 
ture, and is mixed, in greater or leſs quantities, 
with moſt other bodies. Now albxivers run into 
the ſea, and carry ſome falt with them: but no 
rivers run out of it, nor is any water taken from 
it, but either by exhalation or evaporation. But 
chymiſts have demonſtrably proved, that no ſalt 
can aſcend in either of theſe ways; and conſe- 

. "quently, that all the ſalt carried into the ſea, by 
"the immenſe number of rivers that run into it, re- 
mains behind, and occaſions its ſaltneſs. 5 
That no falt aſcends from the ſea, either by ex- 
-Ralatiori or evaporation, i is evident from this, that 

rain- water, which falls from the clouds, and vs 
* originally exhaled from the ſea, is, of all kings of 
water, the ſweeteſt, pureſt, and lighteſt, and is 


made the fandard by which e judge of 
Ul other Wee . 
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on ELECTRICITY, AND THUNDER AND 
; LIGHTNING. 7 
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word epo, ſignifying amber, which was 


"the firſt ſubſtance that- was obſerved. to. have, the 


9 Property of attracting ſtraws, and other light bo- 


dies; 1 for this was the ſimple origin of 2. Kongo 


that i is now arrived at very Rennt perfection. 

5 The electrical malier is a ſubtle fire, N e 
vades all nrcret, and e the. hi 
elfe. 1 5 


„ i > 4 


ceAricity. Dr. Franklin has proved 55 a variety 


of experiments, that the lightning of electricity, 


and the lightning that flaſhes from the clouds, in a 
thunder ſtorm, are exactly of the ſame kind, and 
operate in the ſame manner. | 

Electricians have the art of making a wachins, 
by which they can draw fire from a variety of bo- 


dies, and even accumulate, or heap it together in 


ſuch quantities, that when it is diſcharged, or Jet 
Kr _ * 
off, 


5 0 1 1 E 10 Erin is Fe from. the Greek 


„ 
ol it will wake a 'repor ort Vke, a « piſtol, and es even 
: kin animals. 1 15 


Te particulars, i in which ledige nd the che. 
tric” fluid agree, are as follow. K. Flaſhes of 


: lightning : are generally ſeen N 1 waving 


in + air.” The eb iS the clevie fa k always, 


when it 1 is Axon rom an irre ul ar body, at las 


danse. 27 4 5 Shuining! ſtrikes die higheſt a and moſt 


1 MJ 11 


Poltited objects in its way, in preference to others, 
by h ig Hills and trees, towers, ſpires, maſts ol 


ieren 4.335%; 


| ee ir (11487 
| pointed condu ors * receive or throw o off 


n fluid F i than thoſe that. are 
rp inated by flat furfages. 3. Lightning 1 is ob- 
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ker, 
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ry, 2 Lilie Br tning 11 t 
. e | pd 12511 "1713 20 110 7 1105 1818 8 2 
t en, in great meaſure, e tran (mitted to "the 
grows by t ie Water on the oütſide of the body. ; 
2. {To 53 1100 8 S: 41 £331. 
= 9 e ſays, 155 a wet rat cannot be illed 


ti; : vv 

5 2 . of the Seed, bottle, but that | 
; af; {3 E | 

. 21 5; 1 r ar e 99x "ay THY 


0 +. Condudtor' is atem uſed des leis for denating any 


thipg that condudts the eleQric fire from one body to another. 
tA glaſs that contains an accumulation of electric matter. 
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hips, Points of ſpears, 220 the like: In like e Mane | 


ed to take the. r readieſt and. beſt conductor. 8 
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2 ay rat may. 0 n burns: ſo FRE clee-, 
tricity. Dr. Franklin ſays, that he could kindle 
with it hard dry roſin, ſpirits unwarmed, and even 
wood. 5. Lightning ſometimes diſſolves metals: 
ſo does electricity. 6. Lightning has often been 
known to ſtrike people blind. And a pigeon, after 
2 violent ſhock of electricity, by which the Doc- 
tor intended to have killed it, was obſerved to have 
been ſtruck blind. 7. Lightning deſtroys animal 
life. Animals. have likewiſe been killed by the 
ſhock of electricity. The largeſt animals, which 
Dr. Franklin and his friends had been able to kill, 
were a hen, and a — which Oe! about ten 

pounds. 

To ee in ths cleareſt manner pole, 
the ſameneſs of electrical fire with the matter of 

lightning, Dr. Franklin, aſtoniſhing as it mu 


5 ; © have appeared, contrived aQually to bring lightning 


16a „from the heavens, dy means of an electrical kite, 


which he raiſed, when a ſtorm of thunder Was Per-. 
ceived to be coming on. 

This kite had a pointed wire "Ir upon it, by 
which it drew the lightning from the clouds. The 
lightning deſcended along the | hempen ſtring that 
held the kite and was received by a key tied to the 
ektremity of it. That part of the ſtring, which 


v\ "IL 40 
1 613 * T 
LED 


0 323 » 
the Doftor held i in his hand, Was of ſilk “, that the 


electric fire e ſtop! at ;the key, and not reach | 


his body. 


He found, that the e "would ba” 1 | 


ricity-eyen, when nearly dry, but that, when it was 


wet, it would condu& it quite freely; ; ſo that I 
would ſtream out . plentifully from the key, at the 


approach of a perſon's, finger. At this key he 


charged phials, and from, electric fire thus obtain 
ed, he kindled ſpirits, and performed all the com- 
mon electrical experiments. 


This diſcovery, of the ſameneſs of 1 and 


electricity, was applied by Dr. Franklin to a moſt 
_uſeful purpoſe ; namely, to the ſecuring buildings 
from the dreadful effects of lightning in a thunder 


ſtorm. With regard to thunder itſelf, or the ſound 


or noiſe we hear, it is perfectly harmleſs. It is 
the lightning that does the miſchief. SITY S 


* 


He effected this, by fixing. a pointed iren rod, 
higher than any part of the building, and joining 
to the lower end of it a wire, Which communicated 
with the earth. This rod the lightning was ſure 
to ſeize upon, in preference to any other part of 


the e and deſcended . it and * wire 


$ 
* Some 11 A the clefric fire, and ſome do not 


5 condud 1 it. Silk is of the latter kind. yo 
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aun K esche the eaftb/ where it ws inftantly aif- 
fipated without dving any ham. 

All public buildings, and eſpecially all maga- 


| : zines, ought” to have Tuch an apparatus for defend- 
ing them from lightning Ye and mare 745 1 believe, 


have. e n i * 541113053 - Dh cveys .& N 
"The" fire of eleQricity | is very different | from 
+ common , und operates itt a very different” m 
ner. It bas been known to melt à ſword in the 
feibbard, without injuring the ſcabbard- itſelf ; and 


to melt money in a man's pocket without burning f 
His 1 * A In 2a word, it ſeems to be of ſuch a 
nato, "Uh hat it can eaſty Pegetrets through porous 


dies With ur affeSing bert, and E a its 


0 "experiment of drawing lightning from Heh. 


#4 7 


ven, by means of an electric kite, is attended with 
danger. Te proved fatal to Abbe Richman, Who, 
22, bat is Killed by a flaſh of lightning, which 
W from the clouds, wy an en he was 
: Vibe at Teterſpurgh. „ 
e Efe krieity has been + lic to ſome medical 1 


LES 6 G66" much fucceſs, that it may now be 


1 s mir, bt of the ſcience.” ONO 22 
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| PHE reaſon, why we do not hear the dreadful 


noiſe. of the thunder, as ſoon as we ſee. the 
lightning, is, becauſe ſound i is longer i in 14 9355 


: ths K 1 


| to ourears, t than light to our night. | 
5 f Light. mqves almoſt. _inſtanjancouſly, | P 


moves no more than 1142 feet in a ſecond. That 


1 6 t 


Jight moves 1 h faſter Tos: found, any one. may 
fatgfy hamſe If by,obſ ble 1 "AleNarged, at a 
W = EE 4 8 115 2 ho 

hears the fou . 1 

The continuation and repetition. of t e Pond is 


? cauſed by 3 kind o of ehaß forr ormed i in che 9920 8, to 
a 8 cn 
which, many hard bodies poo he. Earth thay « con- 
tribute, which return thoſe rollipgs gs we Head "alter 
7 28% 437 15 55 Nun 
2 great clap of thund ate ad 

Ah A thunder. bolt i is, , nothing b but a more old and 
"moſt rapid flame, which, with Ingredibſe beitet 
flies from the clouds to, = perl and eh 4 
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OF WATER-SPOUTS, ' WHIRLWINDS AND. HUR- 
F N r TS e 4 7 + RICANES- TR reds 8 "7 * * 


Sie . * Turin, ln; that — 
F tricity is the cauſe of water-ſpouts. 10 make 
this more evident, he firſt deſcribes the circum- 
ſtances attending the appearance of theſe ſpouts ; ; 
which are as follow. _ 

They generally appear. in calm eicher The 
ſea ſeems to boil, and ſend up, a ſmoke under them, 
"riſing into a hill towards the ſpout, At the ſame 
tine, perſons who have been near them have heard | 
a rumbling . 

The /bape of a water-ſpout i is that 8 a bin 
trumpet, the wider end being in the clouds, pad 
the narrower end towards the . 
The fize is various, even in the Tame ſpout. 
The colour is ſometimes inclining to white, and 
ſometimes to black. Their poſition. is ſometimes 
"perpendicular to the ſea, ſometimes oblique, and 
| ſometimes the ſpout itſelf is in the form of a curve. 
Their contir uance is very various, ſome diſappear- 
Ing as ſoon as formed, and fome continuing a con- 


liderable 


8 


* 


N 


Ga) 


: ſiderable cons - | Another he has heard oh, continud, 


2. whole hour. 1? 


. Beccaria, likewiſe. 3 that c hs | 


re are owing to electricity, and adds, that 

what water - ſpouts are at ſea, whirlwinds and hur- 
ricanes are by land. They have been known to 
tear up trees, to throw down buildings, make ca- 


verns in the earth; 5 and, in all theſe caſes, to ſcat-, | 


ter earth, ſtones, bricks, timber, &c. to a great 
diſtance in every direction. Great quantities of 
water have been left, or raiſed. by them, ſo as to 
make a kind of deluge; and they have always been 
attended with a prodigious rumbling noiſe. 

That theſe phænomena depend upon electricity, 
cannot, he ſays, but appear very probable from the 
nature of ſeveral of them; but the conjecture is 
made more probable from the 50 1 b. 8 
2 4 e 0 

They generally : appear in Its peralincly ſub- 
' je. to thunder, ſtorms, and are commonly pre- 
ceded, accompanied, or followed by lightning, rain, 
or hail. Whitiſh'or yellowiſh flaſhes of light have 


ſometimes been ſeen, moving with prodigious ſwiſt- 


neſs about them. And, laſtly, the manner in which 


: they terminate, exactly reſembles what might be | 


expected from, the prolongation of an elerified 
cloud, towards, the fo. ; The. water and the cloud 


Ball 8 mutually 


6 3 


choweiny batt onb anviher;"! ey friddenty" cöfH. 
tract themſelves, and diſperſe almoſt at des; * lle 
cloud riſing, and chen Water of the Tea winder it 
falling to its Evel. ee 
But the moſt tenrkable cherer; ald iy 


tnoft kavobrable to the ſuppoſition of thelr depend- 
ing upon electricity, is, that they Have been diſ- 


per ſed by preſenting to them  tharp- [pointed kilves 
or ſwords. This, at leaſt, is the conftahe practibe 
of mariners, in many pats of the oft, Where 
f pies: wet nove abound, * 1 
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or THE STOCKS on PUBLIG | FUNDS, . 
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8 dert are few v bees T bobertellol mi 
general than thi value of Rocks, * ſhall hers 
IT ſhort account of them. 

By the word fock was ori igitially mat, A par 


gcular ſum of money contributed for the” eſtabliſh! 
ment of a fund, in order to enable 4 company to 


carry on a certain trade, dy means of which the 


n a * in that trade, and received - 


a ſhare 


ED : 
2 hare in the profit made thereby an propor 
18 the money employed. 34 e ee 
But this term has been extchided: Tribes, though 
ee to ſignify any ſum of money, which 
has been lent to the government, on condition of 
receiving a certain intereſt till the money Is: repaid, 8 
and whit makes a part of the natiohal debt.“ As 
the ſeeurity both of the government and the public | 
compunies is eſteemed preferable to that of any 
peibate perſon; as the ſtocks are negociable and 
may de fold at any time; and às the "intereſt is al- 
ways punctually paid when d865 ſo they are thefeby 
enabled to Sorrom money on & lower intereſt; than 
-what might be obtained from lencling it to pfwate 
perſons Where there is olten fore e of loſing 
eth prineipal : und term! 
Baut as ævery capital ſt c or bond ef — 
A raiſed for a particular porpdle, and Hmited by 
. government to a certain ſum, it neceſfartly follows, 
har aher that fund is completed, 1 ſock ban be 
bought of the company; though ſhares, Already 
: purehaſed, may be transferred from one perſon to 
another: This being the caſe, there . deny 5 
2 great di ſproportion between the original Value of 
the) ſhares, "arid what is given for them When tranſ- 
ferred. Por if there are more buyers thah ſellers, 
A perſom who: is indifferent aboat WANs will not 
1 part 
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part 2 bis ſhire without a conſiderable ak 0 


himſelf. On the contrary, if many are diſpoſed 


to ſell, and few inclined to buy, the value of ſuch 
ſhares will naturally fall, in proportion to the im- 
patience of thoſe. vent want to turn oo ſtock into 


ae Fas 8 J 
Theſe 8 50 N to give di ſeeks idea 


-6f the nature of that unjuſtifiable practice, called 
Nec ll jobling. The myſtery of which conſiſta in 


nothing more than this. The perſons concerned 


in that practice, who are denominated tock-job- 
bers, make contracts to buy or ſell, at a. certain 
a diſiant time, a certain quantity of ſome particular 
ſtock; againſt which. time they endeavour, accord- 


ing as their contract is, either to raiſe or lower 
ſuch ſtock, by ſpreading rumours, and fictitious 
ſtories, in order to induce people. either to ſell out 


in a hurry; and conſequently cheap, if they are 40 


deliver ſtock ; or to become | unwilling to ſell it, 


and conſequently to make it nz if __ ars 0 
receive ſtock. 5 


The perſons, Who make heſs e are Non: | 


55 general poſſeſſed of any real ſtock; and when 
the time comes chat they are to receive or deliver 


the quantity they have contracted for, they only 


pay fuch a ſum of money as makes the difference 
between the price the ſtock was at, when they made 


» # . * 
&« * , N . 
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h 
the contract, and the price it happens to be at, 
when the contract i is fulfilled. It is no uncommon 

thing for pexſons not worth 1 ool. ſo make con- 
tracts, for the buying or ſelling 1 oo, ooo l. ſtock. 
In the language of Exchange“ alley, the buyer is 
in this caſe called the Bull, and the ſeller the Bear; 
one is for raiſing or toſſing up, and the other for 
ring or trampling upon the ſto cx. 
-.. Beſides, theſe, there is another ſet of men, en | 
though of a bigher rank, may en, enough 
the great monied men, who are lm in; ſtock, 
and contractors with the government, whenever 
any money is to be borrowed,” Theſe, indeed, are 
not fiftitious, but real buyers and ſellers of ſtock ; 
but by raiſing falſe, hopes, or creating groundleſs 
fears, by pretending to buy or. ſell large quantities 
of ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the above mentioned 
ſet of men as their inſtruments, and other like 
practices, they are enabled to raiſe or fall * 
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Tanne fs ig a \jreatss aten in any 
thing, than in this ſort of meaſure. Not only 


thoſe of ſeparate countries differ, as the French 
from the Engliſh; but thoſe of the fame country 
vary, in the different provinces, and all cbinmõnly 
from the ſtandard. Thus the common 'Engli ſh 
mile differs from the ſtatute tile, and the French 
Have'three ſorts of leagues. * n e 
1 ſhall here give the inites Uf lSvefal FOE 
compared with the Engliſh, by Dr. Halley.” 
The Engliſh ſtatute mile conſiſts of 1560 yards, 
ber eight furlongs. The Ruffian vogf is ite more 
than three quarters of an Engliſh . 
The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman Ane Js 
beach en one Engliſh, The Arabian ancient and 
modern, is about one Engliſh mile and a quarter. 
The Scotiſh and Iriſh mile, is about one r 
mile and a half. 
The Indian mile is almoſt 4 Engliſh ; and 
the Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh , about three Eng- 
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III fog#Y oung Readers 


Ae by the ſame Author, 


* 


II. LECTIONES SELECT, or Select Latin 
Leſſons in Morality, Hiſtory, and Biography, with _ 
an Engliſh "Tranſlation as literal as poſſible. Bet- 

ter adapted to the Capacity of young Beginners than 


- any Thing hitherto publiſhed. e. 

III. EXERCISES in LATIN COMPOSI- 
TION. Intended as a Sequel to, or to be uſed in 
Turns with, Exempla Minora, Baily's Exerciſes, 
or any other introductory Performances of a like 


Nature.— In two Parts. Containing, 1ſt. Eaſy 


Engliſh Leſſons, with the Latin Words on the op- 


pars Page, to be rendered into their proper Moods, 
Tenſes, Perſons, : Caſes, Genders, and Numbers. 


24d. Engliſt. Leſſons without the Latin Words an- 
nexed, that the Leaxner may be accuſtomed to con- 


ſult his Dictionary, and chooſe proper Words for 
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IV. SKETCHES of FEMALE 'EDUCA- 


TION, partly original, and partly ſelected from the 
moſt approved Authors, for the Inſtruction and 
Amuſement of 3 Ladies, both in public Se- 

minaries and private Families. By Thomas Broom, 


Teacher of the Claſſics, Geography, and other 

Branches of polite Literature, at 8 

Berks. . 
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BOOKS printed for B. LAW and SCN. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. © 


* 


By'the partieulzr Deffre of feveral eminent Mathe- 
mamaticians and Schoolmaſters. 1 Es 


Ther Day: were publiſhed, Prite 3s: each, neatly bound: 
V. The COMPLETE PRACTICAL ARI TH. 
METICIAN. ' Containing ſeveral new and uſeful 


Improvements, adapted to the Uſe of Schools and 


private Tuition. This Work, which was under- 


taken with a View to fürniſh a. e Syſtem of 
practical Arithmetic, for the Uſe o 


tains more uſeſul Rules and Obſervations than are 
to be met with in any Syſtem of Arithmetic ex- 


tant, of double the Size and Price; and theſe Rules 


are ſucceeded by near 2000 uſeful and inſtructive 
Examples; beſides a Variety of Bills of Parcels, 
Bills of Exchange, Inveices, &c. &c. The Nature 


and Practice of circulating Decimals, and tlie Rules 


of Loſs and Gain, Fellowſhip, Exchange, &c. are 
here thoroughly conſidered, and treated of in a dif- 
ferent, Manner to what they have hitherto been. 
By Thomas Keil 8 
VI. A KE to the COMPLETE PRAC TI. 


CAL ARITHMETICIAN. Containing Anſwers 


to all the Queſtions in that Work, with the Solu- 
tions at full Length, wherever there is the ſmalleſt - 


| Appearance of Labour or Difficulty; the Whole 


interſperfed with feveral uſeful Notes and Obſerva- 
tions, elucidating the Subject. To which is added, 


an APPENDIX : Containing a Synopfis of Loga- 


rithmical Arithmetic, ſhewing their Nature, Con- 


Tables of Compound Intereſt and Annuities calcu- 
lated from one to forty Tears. Alſo general and 


univerſal 


4a * 


U 
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' BOOKS "ante; for B. LAW, and SN 


univerſal Demonſtrations of all the principal . 


in the COMPLETE. PRACTICAL ARITHMETICIAN«sj 
The Whole together forming the moſt complete 
Syſtem of Arithmetic extant, both in Theory and 

Practice. By Thomas Keith, men of N 


thematics, Geography 7 &. 1 5 ae 


VII. ASsnORT and EASY INTRODUCTION: 


to the SCIENCE ef GEOGRAPHY. ' Containing 


an: accurate Deſcription: of the Situation, Extent; ; 
Boundaries, Diviſion, chief Cities, &c. of the ſeve- 


ral Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Countries, in 


the known World; with the Uſe of the Terreſtrial 
Globe, Geograp ical Maps, &c. &c. &c. Deſigned 

for the Uſe of Schools and private Tuition: IIluſ- 
trated, with the. neceſſary Engravings, and an accu- 


rate Map of the World, „including the modern Diſ— 


coveries. The ſecond Editions! corrected and im- 


c Para, Pride 18. 6d. bound. By Thomas Keith, &c. 


* The favourable Reception which this little 
Teeatiſe has met with from the Publie, has. induced 
the Author to reviſe the Whole with the. greateſt Care, 


and to make ſuch Alterations and Aduitions as he 


conceives will be the Means of renderi this. Edi- 
tion more extenſively uſeful than IE * 2 


VIII. The ACID ENO, er EINST RU. 


DIMENTS ef ENGLISH GRAMMAR, de- 


The dach theU ſe of yo oung Ladies, 'By Elli Rn: 5 
ie, ſixth Edition... 2 18. 6 . EE £ 


IX. | MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS ön SV. 


 NONYMOUS EXPRESSIONS; 1 noe for the 


Uſe of young ee {my = Devis.- ice bound. ; 
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